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THE SCHOOL CHILDREN HONOR JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Parade of Indianapolis school children as a part of the celebration of the birthday of James Whitcomb Riley, October 7, 
1913. The poet is seen at the right viewing the parade from his lawn. This year will see his birthday more widely 
observed by the schools than ever before. A letter from Mr. Riley to the school children appears on page 15, and 
suggestions for celebrating ‘‘Riley Day,’’ together with a number of his poems, appear on other pages. 


F-A-: OWEN :PUBLISHING: CO:DANSVILLE: NEW YORK 








This Big Flag 


FREE 


to any teacher 


= =o) a = \ We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 






en \ 








AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 


finest kind of a flay absolutely free. 


Here is the way: — 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 
their room or school. All will be eager for it. All will: be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to 
Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. Everyone will 
In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 











sell at only 10 cents each. 
think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 


bring you the money. ‘ : ? 
That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 

So don’t delay a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 

The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 
but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made 
Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 

"We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


Read them. 


Our U.S. Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent shape. 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. 


We have thousands of letters like these. 


You risk not a penny. 





Se 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils 
are very proud of it and never tire of telling people they helped 
get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine one and no school 
ought to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your 
plan. My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. 

MABEL BartEs, Burt, Iowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of. the school in District 
No 11, Bethany. - Eva H. Boycg, Linden, N. Y. 

The flag was duly received and‘ in good condition. The 
pupils were almost wild when they saw it. »They certainly are 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the school I wish to ex- 
tend to you the thanks and. gratitude ofthe pupils and the 
patrons, Wishing you abundant success in your work, I 
remain. G. RICHARD HILLEGASS, Richland Center, Pa. - 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils 
wish to express our pee It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom. 

; ANNA LARSON, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Received buttons promptly on‘Monday. Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed 
ofthem. Thechildren working for the flag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy. 

MazZIE F, WARD, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan. 


Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers. 
Emma La Jackson, Pioneer, La. 





Received the picture of Washington in good order in due 
time. The scholars took great delight in selling the buttons 
and had most of them sold by the second morning. The 
picture is entirely satisfactory. 

- FLoypD D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 

be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schools should 


have. Wishing you success in your good work, Iam, F 
OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich. 


Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such that every 


school should see ‘‘Old Glory” floating above their house. 
EmMA HELM, Mayfield, Ky. 


Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 
flag. This’ makes three flags that I have secured from you. It 
goes without saying I am satisfied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 

: ) G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 

Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and I am pleased with it myself. 

. ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, 0, 

Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 
adandy. We never once thought it would be such a beauty. 

. RUTH MEYERS, Chenowith, Wash. 


We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to getit. The flag is now 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 

ANNA ODSTED, Allamuchy, N. J. 





Can say it is the best stitched flag I have ever seen. It is cer- 
tainly a fine flag for so little work. I can cheerfully and 
heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de- 
siring an excellent large sized beautiful flag. It can be used 
outdoors as well asindoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I certainly will do all I can for a company having such a great 
aim,. BERNARD C. CoGGAN, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

Have received our picture and are well pleased with it and 
consider our efforts to secure it well repaid. Will recommend 
you all in my power. 

A. GERTRUDE C. DALEY, Assonex, Mass. 
’ Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf of ourschool. It is certainly fine and 


I shall be glad to recommend er plan. 
THEL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 


The flag is rezeived and please accept our sincere thanks 
for the same. It is even more beautiful than we expected. 
Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said “Hurrah for 
our flag” as I unrolled the package. 

ADAM P, FREY, Jordan, Pa, 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is even 
better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a fine way to obtain 
a new flag free, for selling the buttons is only a trifle. Thank- 
ing youin behalf of my pupils I am, 

- MABEL C. SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mass. 








Washington and Lincoln 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school haJ' should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 















ton and Lincoln. 
You can get either free with just a little efforton the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 





yourself. 
The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 


Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
proud to hang on your wall. 

One of these offers should interest you right now. 


Show your progressiveness. 
Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 


room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 


few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 
“eu Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


101 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana. 


FLAG COo., 
101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 
GENTLEMEN:—Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons. [Cross out the kinu 
you don’t want]. As soon as 
sold 1 will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 
(State whether you want the free flag, 
=— of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln), 
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Victor in the schools of 2700 cities 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted three years fff 






ago, a vital factor in the work of every school. 
In the beginning, each individual school carned the instrument by 
entertainments, gathering rubber, paper, etc. . Now School Boards in 








many cities, having had ample proof of the necessity of 
having a Victor for each building and playground (and 
often one for each floor in the larger building) are in- 
cluding Victors in the annual budget, exactly the same 
as seats, globes, dictionaries, ventilators, or any other 
















necessary equipment. 

Our recent booklet, “A New Correlation,” gives 
sixty pages of valuable suggestions on how to use Victor 
Records to help in the teaching of 
almost every subject in the cur- 






riculum. 








Send for free copy to the 








Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation Educational Department 
to schools only 
When the Victor is not in use, the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
horn can be placed under the instru- 







ment safe and secure from danger, 


and the cabinet can be locked to pro- Camden, N. J 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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For All the Grades 


S ANNOUNCED in the September issue, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
will hereafter be adapted to all the grades. This is the first number in the en- 
larged and modified form. Owing to the limited time for preparation after conclud- 

ing to make this modification, we have not been able to do full justice to this number, but 
we expect soon to have the subject matter so adjusted as best to serve teachers of ali the 
grades as well as of rural schools. 


November Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


While the dominant thought of next month’s magazine will be that of Thanksgiving, 
and much of the material in the magazine will center around that subject, methods in 
teaching the various elementary branches will be very strongly in evidence. An unusu- 
ally concise and practical article on the teaching of United States History has been pro- 
vided by Superintendent Lewis S. Mills. The third article in the series of Games and 
Relaxation Exercises by Nella H. Cole deals with indoor games for stormy recesses or the 
noon hour. A paper on the teaching of Temperance should prove of very great value to 
teachers of all grades. The lessons in English for advanced grades furnished in this issue 
by Blanche E. Weekes will be continued and will consist of three Type Lessons. The one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great English heroine, Grace Darling, occurs in 
November and we have provided a special story on the life of this remarkable young 
woman, The second article in the series of Doll Houses by Mary B. Grubb will be given. 
We are glad to announce the first of a series of articles on the work of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs arranged under the direction of Mr. George Farre!l, Acting in Charge Club 
Work of the United States Department of Agriculture, and written by Anna May Symcox. 
The entertainment pages will provide plays, exercises and recitations for Thanksgiving in 
such abundance that a program of any requirement may be evolved from the material. 


Order These Now—Pay by November 15th 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are oneiared for the ensuing school year and who will 
need the benefits to be derived from the books and publications listed below from the beginning of 
school but prefer to pay for them later, we will cheerfully fill orders for such as may be desired, pay. 
ment to be made by November 15th. Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this privilege, which we 
are glad to offer. The conditions are that you are engaged in teaching and that payment is to be made 
by November 15. In a — state where you are engaged ‘+o teach. 

This above offer is available to teachers throughout the Unii-zd States, exrept in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Lousiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Texas, where we have General or State Agents or other special arrangement. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY Day PLANS, THE YEAR’S 


ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 
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Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage <x SROs 

as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal] Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- OrowY 

finder, 52c. Foreign: Norma! Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c. 7S bb= & 
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When renewing your subscription to Normal Iustructor-Primary Plans include such 
books as you can use to advantagze. 
az The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers a 


is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Every teacher is now expected to keep well indorteed 
about the progress of affairs, and the Parnrinxper is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skidfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated urticles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Pararinper is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing ; it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is everywhere recogaized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones fof history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of haif its 
drudgery. The ParurinpEr gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.90 or in combination as listed above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.. Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies 
to teach young children from the first day at 


school until es are prepared to use the primer. 
Any teacher who is not. satisfied with resulis 
after using “THE BEGINNER’S OUTII1” 
according to instructions may report to us and 
we will refund the amount paid, 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print, and script......20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace..... l6c 


Easy Words to Color and to build sen- 
tences, large print and script in outline on 
white drawing paper, for four pupils..... 

Illustrated Word Cards, for four pupils.,..25¢ 

Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils....28c 

3000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils...16c 


3000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils.....16c 

544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils,...12¢ 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,350 characters, for four pupils..... 30c 


Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils....20¢ 

Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5/%x 
8%, each 10c; for four pupils...... oeeee 400 
ew Primary Arithmetic Cards......+....- l3c 





2.78 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $2.78, but 
we will send all postpaid for only $2.60. ‘ 

Note:—Add 45c for each additional pupil 
after the first four. P 
Same as above for three pupils 
Same as above for two pupils.. 
Same as above for one pupil....ccccccese 


Gummed Devices 


Stars; Hearts; Dots;  Dia- 
monds; Pumpkins; Jack o’ Lan- 
terns; Witches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa; neg | ; Chick; 
Bunny; Easter Lily; Flags; Ma- 
ple Leaves; Any Initial. One 
box 10c; three for 25c. 


The Best Story Book 


A handsome cloth bound 
book, containing forty-one 
popular stories for primary 
grades. Read the contents 
s}and you will be convinced 
that it is not possible for 
a primary or rural teacher 
to find better stories for 
opening exercises and for 
language purposes, 

Contents: The Little Red 

en; The Battle of The 
Beasts; The Three _ Pigs; 
The Three Bears; Proser- 

in g yes: The Town Musicians; 

aN Mx} The Old Woman and Her 
Pig; Arachne, The Skillful 

Weaver; The Ugly Duckling; The Wise Fairy; 
Apollo and the Python; The First Christmas; 
The Coming of the Prince; The_ Little Match 
Seller; The Golden_Touch; The Golden Fleece; 
Latona and the Frogs; A Legend of the 













Northland; Narcissus; Apollo and Mercury; 
The Chimera; 
equally popular. 
trations. 


Ulysses, and twenty — others 
176 pages, large type, 47 illus- 
Price, 35c. 


cannot be 


iawatha, 


Boys, 





mentary psychology. Most 
teachers. 


Latta’s Took for Teachers, 
and enlarged, 9x12 inches, 288 pages 
and weighs two pounds. 
its pages and you will be convinced 
that such splendid helps for teachers 


f 398 splendid drawings and cut-out pic- 
tures for special subjects during 
ear such as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, 
son Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Longfellow, Animals, 
Fish, Dutch Boys, Du 
Sunbonnet 
Brownies, Children, Indians, Negroes, 
&@ Trees, Flowers, Sewing Card Patterns, 
Cutting Designs, 
ings, Calendars and other drawings to 
color, most of which are 6x9 inches, 
together with twent 
maps and ten i 
drawings, each 8Y%x1l 
: book. also contains the best stories you 
can fiad for opening exercises and for language purposes, besides 350 
primary memory gems and goad advice on school management and ele- 
helpful book for primary, rural and graded 
Now in use by over 200,000 teachers. 


east Gupensine, dont boa 


Order at least 60c worth and ask for Teachers Bulletin free 


Outline Maps’ - 


Size 814x11 inches. 

United States; Any Continent; Eurasia; 
Voyage and Discovery; Canada; British Isles; 
Great Lakes; Egypt; Gaul; Ancient History; 
Greece; Italy; Wie England States; Middle 
Atlantic; East Central; West Central; East 
Southern; Northwestern; Western; South 
Western; North Eastern; Southern; Central; 
Any State. On fancy paper, 50 for 35c; 100 for 
60c. On common paper, 50 for 25c; 100 for 45c. 


Large Outline Maps 


World or U. S., 11x17, fancy paper, 20 for 25c. 
Same maps, on common paper, 20 for 15c. 
United States, on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 


Pictures ; 


Sepia Phototone, 16x20— 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ 
at Twelve; Sistine Madon- 
na; Mother and = Child; 
Wind Mill; Gleaners; An- 
gelus; Homeward. Each 
20c; four for 60c. 

Name any picture, 5x7...1¢e 

50 Popular Pictures, half- 
cent size, assorted....15¢ 

Intermediate Language 

Pictures, per set......20¢ 
: 48 Indians, _ in 

dress, with names, 7x9, book form.......2: 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any wanted, each.. 


Drawings to Color 


50 Drawings to Color, 6x9, assorted kinds. .20c 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes....... UB 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted. 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9.. 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9. 










16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9......... 15¢ 
16 “Three Bears” Drawings to Color, 6x9..15c 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9......... 5¢ 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...... 15c 


16 Cock Robin Drawings, with story......15¢ 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, with story..1 
16 Pioneer Drawings to Color, 6x9 1 


Farm Stories, with 16 drawings, Primary...15¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline...10c 
12 Conventional Border Patterns, 5-inch...10c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description....... 15c 
16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above......... 10c 
12 Dells of Nations in colors, to cut out...10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to color, like above...... 6c 
Miscellaneous Helps 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs........... 15¢c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard....20c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards..........- 15c 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards..... eel 86 
2500 Colored Paper, 1x6, to make cliains....25c 
100 Circles to Paste, 1-inch, colored..... sede 


Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship...5¢ 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22, 20c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3 for......25¢ 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors..10c 
25 Public School Report Cards..........0- 15c 
Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set...... 20c 
Silhouette Paper, 22 shts., 10x25, red, black.25c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high..25¢ 
Tickets, Good, Perfect or On Time, 100....10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject....... 
12 Pretty Gift Cards or for Language......25¢ 
12 Pretty Gift Booklets, name occasion....50c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set..25¢ 
Latta’s Business Exercise for all grades....25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..15c 
How to Teach Phonics and Reading........25c 
How to Teach Language, Primary 25c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers.,... Fe vin geet 
New History and Government for Teachers 
and Students, Outlines, Topics, Questions 





RUG TPORDINGNID 66 6.5.50 'a6is:000.4:65'960.600:6 00 40¢ 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil....... 15c 
Paper_Pin Flags, 1%x2, any nation, doz....10c 
Silk Flags, any nation, gilt spear, 2x3, doz..60c 
School Pens, good quality, per gross....... 40c 
Marking Pens for Charts, two sizes for..... 10c 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 dozen, 15c; 2 dozen.25c 
Chart for Color Teaching, hand-made...... 35¢ 
8-inch Clock Dial with metal hands....... 18c 
Seatwork Suggestions for the entire year....15c 
8 Loom Patterns, full size, instructions.....20c 


Read Our Best Premium Offer 


revised Latta’s Book for Teachers is sent | tes es 4 
free as our Special Premium with any | —- 
Investigate Magazine, new or renewal, or free with = PRIMARY @ : 
any set of Plan Books listed below. went : gee | 
é Primary Education, one year..... $1.50 
had elsewhere. Contains Popular Educator, one year...... 1.50 EDUCA 
School Century, one year........ 1.25 ato mer “ee 
ithe Teachers’? Magazine, one year.... 1.25 : 
1 Pathfinder, one year...... ssccces 1.00 FEBRUARY + 1915 
skimo, Robin- Kindergarten Review, one year.. 1.25 . 
f Something To Do, one year..... 1.00 
Birds, Progressive Teacher, one year.... 1.00 
tch Girls, Overall School Education, one year...... 1.25 | 
Babies, Soldiers, American Primary Teacher....... 1.00 
Midland Schools, one year...... . 1.00 
School Arts Magazine, one year.. 2.00 
Booklet Cover Draw- Marion George Plan Books, Pri- 
mary, set of 10 vols......... iu aoe 
; I Marion George Plan Books, Inter- 
different outline mediate, set of 10 vols........ 2.25 
different, physiology Month by Month Books, Primary, 
inches, The set Of 10 vols....s.seeceeerees 2,29 
Note: Write for special combination 
and club offers on_above and on_all 


azines, Ask for 
Guide—sent free. 


The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to send only 25c additional 


if you purchase not less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the same time. 
If you order not_less than $4.00 worth of supplies, you may ask for 
Do not wait—order now. 


Latta’s Book for Teachers free. 
° 


other Teachers’ or Miscellaneous Mag- 
Latta’s 


Address a S. 


Latta’s Teachers’ Bulletin 


Teachers’ Bulletin is 9x12 inches, contains 64 
pages and weighs one-half pound. It is full of 
new hints and devices and money-saving sug- 
gestions, and contains Latta’s latest stories for 
opening exercises and for language. Indeed, 


this Bulletin challenges the world for service 
and economy to the primary or rural teacher. 

The postpaid price is 25c, but you may have 
a copy free if you order a school magazine, a 
set of plan books or not less than 60c worth 
of other supplies. 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each Sc. Sunhbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 

Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. asstd...15e 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each_10c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar;_ Fireplace. Calendar; Santa_ Driving 
Fight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Wash- 
ington on orse; Flag; Program; Roll of 
Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing meat 
cuts; Five Soldier Boys Marching; Name any 
Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

Seé 


New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. 
of nine school months 60c; each 10c; 3 for 25c. 

Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 5c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch _ Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; eer S Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; Make 
ing Jack o’ Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 

Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork 
Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 
Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Phonic 
Stencils, about 9x12, 60c; Five-inch Orna- 
mental Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-inch Plain 
Alphabet, 40c; Six-inch Old English Alpha- 
bet, 25c; ooriee Alphabet. for Blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures, set 10c. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any tate; <Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work, 

Blue Stamping Powder, 14-pound bag......10c 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c. 
United States; Europe; World; Eurasia. 


10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........15¢ 


Thanksgiving Entertainments 


This book is divided into 
three parts: Primary con- 
tains two acrostics, six dia- 
logues and exercises, one 
drill, 26 recitations, three 
songs, twelve quotations. 
Intermediate contains four 
dialogues and exercises, one 


till, 28 recitations, four 
songs, 14 quotations. Ad- 
vanced contains two dia- 


logues, one drill, 20 recita- 
tions, three songs, introduc- 
tory speech and nine quota- 
tions. The book also con- 
tains twelve tableaux for all 
grades. _ Illustrated, 150 
pages; price 25c. 


School Classics 


Order any 5c, 10c, 15¢ or 25c¢ Classic in paper 
or cloth binding. We have over 500 titles. 





































Magazine 


LATTA, Ince., 





Other School Supplies 


Postage, Express or Freight extra 


School Scissors 
Blunt points, 43-inch 
dozen (18 02.)...+.+- 60c 
Sharp points, nickel, 514- 
inch, each (3 o0z.)....15¢ 
Same Scissors, 7-inch, each (5 02.).seeeeeee24C 


Rubber Type Printers 


Box A—Large %-inch type, alphabets, figures, 
punctuation marks, ete. In strong wooden 
box, with ink, stamping pad and spacer. 
Weight 3 lbs. Price $1.20. 

Box B—¥4-inch type. Weight 12 oz. Price 48c 


Water Color Paints 


Strong metal box, eight colors, semi-moist, 
with No. 7 brush. Devoe’s, Irang’s or Brad- 
ley’s (8 oz.), 22c; dozen (4 lbs.), $2.40. 


Drawing Paper, Cardboard, etc. 


le Manila (6 Ibs.)...... iessecesee 
Papers. 9x12 { Comey Winute (9 Ibs.).....75¢ 
Three Kinds (Fancy White (11 Ibs.)..... $1.40 


6x9, as above, % above weights and prices. 
Drawing and Construction Paper, 9x12, asstd. 
or any color, 50 sheets (20 02.)...eesseees 15¢ 
Mounting and Construction Paper, heavy, 
20x25, fourteen colors, 16 sheets (2 Ibs.)..30c 
Poster or Mounting Board, Red, Green, Brown, 
i Black, 25 sheets; Sizes: 7x10 (1 Ib.) 
3; 10x15 (2 tbs.) 50c; 15x20 (4 Ibs.) 90c; 
20x30 (7 Ibs.) $1.65; 30x40 (14 Ibs.) $3.00. 
Cardboard for sewing cards and _ construc- 
tion, white, tough, 50 sheets 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c 
Chart Paper, 9 yds., 36 in. wide (2 Ibs.)....25c 
Writing Paper, 84x11, ruled one side, 500 
sheets (6 Ibs.) 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted col- 
Ors, 20x25, 35 sheets (3 Ibs.)..ceccceeeescdC 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in 
four colors, ready to make up (24 oz.)...48c 

Hektograph, 834x11'4, ink, ete. (5 Ibs.)..$2.00 

Hektograph, 844x13%, ink, etc. (6 Ibs.)..$2.25 

Hektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.)..18c¢ 

Hektograph Paper, 8)4x11 (5 Ibs.).........50¢ 

Tableaux Lights, name color, can (6 oz.)...30c 

Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)...10c 


60c 


Raffia, natural (1 Ib.)............6. eacennes cane 

Raffia, colored, % Ib. 30c; 14 Ib.......0..- l5c 

Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02.)......+++-10e 

Reed, any size, write for prices. 

Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six colors (12 0z.)........ 15c 

Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)..... 13c 


Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 

fold, dozen (6 oz.), Juvenile 14c, Holly..1ic 
U. S. Flags, 11x18, me <ed, dozen (1 Ib.)..40c 
Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 

(4 0z.), %-in. 1c; Y4-in, 12c; %-in......15c 
Call Bell, diameter 3% inches (6 oz.)......24c 
Pitch Pipe, Do in ten keys (4 oz.)........40c 
Clay Flour for modeling (5 Ibs.)...........25c 
Plasteline, shipping wt. 20 oz., any color...35c 
Macrame Cord, name color, ball (5 0z.)..... 10¢ 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3-inch (4 02.)......--.10c 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


No. 1 grade, brightest and most intense colors 
made. In slide wooden boxes with sawdust. 
Box 0—7 sticks, No. 1 grade, solid colors, vari- 

ously designated as Principal, Standard, [ri- 

mary, Spectral or Prismatic Colors: Red, 

Yellow, Blue, Orange, Green, Indigo, Violet. 

Weight, 4 0z.; per box, 6c; dozen, 65c. 

Box 1—One doz. assorted as above, adding 
scarlet, crimson, purple, brown and _ pink. 
Weight, 5 oz.; per box, 10c; dozen, 95c. 

Box 2—Two doz. asstd (8 oz.) 20c; doz. $1.85. 

Box 3—Six doz. asstd. (18 0z.) 40c; doz. $4.50. 

Box 4—Gross, 16 colors assorted or any solid 
color (2% lhs.) 75ce; doz. $8.50, ‘ 

Add 20% for an assortment to your order. 


White Chalk Crayons 


Standard Brands_at jobbers’ prices. 

25 gross or more, B. factory. 

Hysgieia Dustless, per gro. (weight 4 Ibs.), 22c; 
12 gro., $2.50; 25 gro., $4.50; 100 gro., $17.50. 


Sterling Brand 


White, round, per gro. (weight 3 Ibs.), 13c; 
12 gro., $1.50; 25 gro., $2.90; 100 gro., $11.00. 

Enameled, pink or yellow, per gro. (weight 3 
Ibs.), 14¢c; 12 gro., $1.60; 25 gro., $3.00; 
100 gro., $11.50, 


Waltham or Sandusky Brands 


White, round, per gro. (weight 3 Ibs.), 14c; 
\2 gro., $1.65; 25 gro., $3.10; 100 gro., $12.00. 

Enameled, pink or yellow, per gro. (weight 3 
Ibs.), 15¢; 12 gro., $1.70; 25 gro., $3.45; 
100 gro., $13.33. 


School Crayons—5c Packages 


No. 8 Pastello—6 standard colors, with brown 
and black, used wet or dry, 3 in. tuck paper 
box; per box (weight 1% oz.), 4c; dozen, 
45c; gro., $4.75. 

Acco-Wax Crayons—7 standard colors, slide 
wood box; - box (weight 2 o0z.), 5c; doz., 
48c; gro., $5.50. 

Old Faithful, No. 444 Wax Crayons—8 colors, 
superior quality, lift lid box; per box (weigit 
2 0z.), 4c; doz., 48c; gro., $5.00. 

Crayonart, Style A Wax Cravons—8 colors, 
label wrapped, best quality, 31% in., tuck pa- 
per box; per box (weight 2 oz.), 4c; dozen, 
45c; gro., $4.75. 


School Crayons—10c Packages 


No 19 Crayograph, perfect drawing crayon, 
not easily broken, 6 standard colors with 
brown and black; per tox (weight 214 0z.), 


8c; doz., 90c; gro., $9.60. 

No. 41A—8 fancy colors, strong slide box; per 
box (wt. 23% 0z.), 8c; doz., 90c; gro., $9.75. 

No. 1042 Pastello—21 different colors, end slide 
box, produces beautiful soft effects, used wet 
or dry. Will mark on smooth or glazed 
paper, wood, slate or cloth. The box to buy. 
aa (weight 5 0z.), 9c; doz., $1.00; gro., 


® Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers | 
Compiled and Edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon in collaboration with a large number of Well Known and Practical Educators | 

IN TWO VOLUMES EACH 9xll INCHES—512 PAGES—OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS—FULL BABY SEAL KERATOL BINDING 


S<=Offered at Special Reduced Rate and on Easy Terms in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
T HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the teacher with the 





very best material obtainable for carrying on the daily work of the school- 
room. They have been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers 
for a work which would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and de- 
vices for every branch of school work. In them teachers are given the result of 
the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful 
teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Subjects Treated 
VOLUME I VOLUME Il 
Reading History | Agriculture Drawing 











Arithmetic Hygiene Nature Study Writing 
Spelling Physical Education Story Telling Seat Work 





Language Gymnastics and Games Dramatization Plays and Exercises 
Geography Picture Study | D tic Science  Recitations 





at 
t 





: _ Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most practical and helpful 
Every Teacher Should Have These Books | manner possible. _These twenty sub-divisions or sections, each thoroughly covers 
They are the most complete, most comprehensive and § the subject to which it is devoted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and 
most helpful set of books ever prepared for the exclusive § more than 500 illustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
use of teachers. Read our guarantee carefully—it puts the | reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one department which is 








end to the supreme teat ane sitions Fon M0008 TURE Tattle ty by 18 authors and contains 48 illustrations. The teacher can go to 


this section in full confidence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also true of all the 
branches represented. 


The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever 
Prepared for Teachers 


of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers it 
In the Production has been our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural 
teacher could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reasonable and on terms so 
easy that any teacher might be enabled to procure it. 


Practical In providing the material for these books great stress has been put on the idea 

of making them thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea 
presented, every particle of material provided has been subjected to the most careful tests 
and consideration in order that nothing not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 


Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices tor Teachers should be ‘‘filled 
to the brim’’ with usable material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
endorsements which we are receiving convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 











apply to the daily work in the classroom—has been our chief aim, and the large number of A Few Important Features 
Valuable Teachers will tind these books of inestimable value in their daily work in the } @ A complete and comprehensive Index for ready 
_———_——_ schoolroom—a source to which one will first go when in need of helpful material reference. 

on any of the ahi a see ae , fo iain ‘ G, Special Methods in Reading and Spelling. 

4 1e text and illustrations have been prepared by practical teachers who . . : ea 
Preparation have long been identified with the best in educational work and who repre- @ Gymnastic Stories and Rythmic Plays with illus- 
sent the greatest array of.talent ever engaged in the production of any set of books exclus- trations. 
ively for teachers. A glance at the partial list of contributors printed on the next page will ; q Physical Education and Hygiene. 


reveal to you the names of many educators who rank high as contributors to contemporary edu- 3 : 
cational literature. G, Blackboard Drawings for Language and Litera- 


The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume containing a ture. 
Arrangement complete index of the contents ot that volume, thus making all material @, Picture Study with many reproductions of Master- 
easily and quickly accessible. pieces suited for school study. 
Scope While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the various ; q Elementary Course in Agriculture for all grades. 


grades are amply provided for and these books are equally adapted to use in the ; e . é : 
grades and in the rural schools. @ A year’s course in Penmanship with copies and 


Illustrations More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, splendidly full directions for teaching. 


and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section is embellished by a : : : : 
large number of reproductions from famous paintings, selected because of their adaptability for @ Course - Object Drawing fully illustrated. 
picture study in the schools. The Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates incolors. } Course in Crayon Drawing with numerous full- 


Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch columns to the page. page colored plates. E : : 
The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. @ Seat Work Designs for Drawing, Coloring, and 


Paper High grade, heavy irae et _guasen seers Pate to oe ~ quality and co Cut-Out. ; 
ish necessary to produce the best results from the large number of engravings use nH i i a 
in illustrating these books. @ Eighty pages of Plays, Exercises, Music and 
Printin Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and skilled workmen. 
gq The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) ink. Many of the engravings in the 
Drawing Section are in colors. 


Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive appearance and 

Binding the durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Guarantee Every order for Practi- 

The title is stamped in gold. cal Methods, Aids 
4 The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are to be sold in combination i 

Price with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 nS Devices for teense - op age 

cash with the order and the balance in monthly installments of $1.00 each beginning October 15th. ¢ Under an absolute guarantee that if the 


A Discount of 5% is allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. A saving of 25 books are not satisfactory to the pur- 
=. cents to you and no special loss to us because of the fact that the average cost chaser in every sense and we are 
of collecting, sending receipts for each remittance, etc., is approximately 5%. notified to this effect within ten 


of $4.75 is being remitted by a large per cent of those ordering } days of their delivery, we will 
The Net Cash Price this set of books in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary coos at once the ani ad- 











Recitations. 








waaay | 



















Plans. You take no chances in doing this as you have the same return privilege under the ; : Bs, Ss a 

guarantee as though you ordered on the installment plan and the advantage to you is that you vanced and give instruc- rs & 

will save 25 cents on the purchase price. tions for the return.of the Qe Og Ry 
Oe” S 4 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers | 


SEE PRECEDING PAGE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


A Partial List of the Well Known Educators Who 
Have Contributed to This Set of Books 


D. R. Augsburg, Teacher of Drawing; Author of 
“Kasy ‘Things to Draw,’’ and ‘‘Augsburg’s 
Drawing Books.”’ 


Virginia Baker, Primary Specialist; Contributor to 
Educational and Popular Magazines. 


Louise M. Wade Barnes, Formerly Teacher of Meth- 
ods in Grammar and Primary Reading, State 
Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Viola M. Bell, Supervisor Household Arts, City 
Schools, Pana, Illinois. 


Susie M. Best, Story-Teller in Public Schools, 
Cincinnati. 

C. E. Birch, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


Anna Mae Brady, Primary Supervisor, State Normal 
School, Madison, South Dakota. 


Bertha H. Burridge, Principal Teachers’ Training 
Dept., Vergennes, Vt. 


Bertha E. Bush, Writer of Educational Stories; 
Author of ‘*Great European Cities,’” ete. 


Annie Chase, Author of ‘‘Nature Stories for Youngest 
Readers,”’ ‘‘Little Plant People,’’ ‘‘Little 
Plant People of the Waterways,”’ etc. 


Ida Hood Clark, Director of Elementary Manual 
Training, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Director of Art, Washington 


Court House, Ohio. Contributor to Art 
Magazines. 

G. B. Coffman, Superintendent City Schools, Pana, 
Illinois. 


Fanny Comstock, Formerly of State Normal, Bridge- 
water, Mass. 


Fred H. Daniels, 


Anne Dillon Durr, Primary Supervisor and Institute 
Lecturer. 


Supervisor of Art, Newton, Mass. 


Ruth O. Dyer, Critic Teacher, State Normal, Conway, 
Arkansas. 


Philip Emerson, Principal Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


Ida V. Flowers, Teachers’ Training School, Balti- 


more, Md. 


Maude M. Grant, Principal Central School, Monroe, 
Michigan; writer of numerous Educational 
Articles, Stories and Rhymes. 


Laura Dunbar Hagarty, Teacher of English, Teachers’ 
Training School, Buffalo. 
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Jean Halifax, Contributor to Educational and Popular 
Publications. 


Carrie P. Herndon, Principal Irving School, Ham- 


mond, tndiana. 


Lester S. Ivins, M. S., State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, Ohio; President National Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. 


Edgar S. Jones, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Illinois; Author of Arithmetical Manuals. : 


Nina B. Lamkin, Director Physical Education, Y. W. 
C. A., St. Louis. 


G. W. Lewis, Author of ‘“‘The Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling.’’ 


Constance D’Arcy Mackay, Author of ‘‘House of the 
Heart,’’ ‘“The Silver Thread,’’ and other Folk 
Plays, Pageants, etc. 


Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped., Author of “Fuzz in 
Japan,”’ ‘‘Primer from Fableland,”’ etc. 


Alice G. McCloskey, Director of the Department 
of Junior Naturalists, Cornell University, 
New York. 


Lewis S. Mills, Agent of Connecticut State Board of 
Education and Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


Annie Stevens Perkins, Music and Verse Writer; 
Author of ‘‘Thoughts of Peace,”’ etc. 

S. Emily Potter, Author of ‘Rainy Daisies and 
Parasols’? and other Plays for Children. 

Ella M. Powers, Author of ‘*A Dickens Reader,”’ 
“Story of the Pilgrims,’’ etc. 

George A. Race, Supervisor of Public School Writing, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Jean Sherwood Rankin, 
English. ”’ 

Sara M. Riggs, Professor of History, State Normal, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Laura Rountree Smith, Author of ‘Sixty Musical 
Games and Recreations,’ ‘‘Games and Plays 
for Children,”’ ‘‘Four Little Cotton Tails,’’ et¢. 


Bertha L. Swope, Director of Physical Education, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harriette Taylor Treadwell, 
Warren School, Chicago. 


Author of ‘Everyday 


Principal Joseph 


Thomas B. Weaver, Co-author with Laura Rountree 
Smith of ‘‘Primary Song Book;’’ Author of 
‘“Weaver’s School Songs,” etc. 


In addition to the above there are many other practical and successful teachers who have 


contributed to the text of these books. 


Taken together they comprise the greatest array 


of talent ever engaged in the production of a work intended exclusively for teachers. 





A Strong Endorsement 


The following is one of many endorsements of 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for jj | 
Teachers received from leading educators. 


Dresden, Ohio, May 21, 1915. 


I have made a careful examination of Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers, and find it an excellent 
work and a boon to teachers and those preparing to teach. 


It covers the entire field of school work and is right in 
line with what the County Normal Schools are offering the 


teachers of the state. 


The subject matter is up to date, embodying the latest 
and best methods used by the most successful teachers of 


the different grades of school work. 


In recognition of the merit of the books, I have added 
a set to my library and gladly recommend them to the con- 


sideration of other teachers. 
J. E. Smith, 


Supt. of Public Schools. 
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Agents Are Wanted 
to take orders for Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers in combination } 
with Normal Instructor-Pri- : 
mary Plans in every locality. : 

Liberal Commission. 








> 


Exclusive Territory. 

Orders can be easily taken : 
from a very large per cent : 
of grade and rural teachers. 

Permanent Positions. 

Steady Employment and : 
extended territory can be 
given a limited number of 
Agents. Retired Principals 
would find this work not only : 
congenial but well worth : 
while from a financial stand- : 
point. 

Ask for terms and full 
information, and state — ¥ 
whether you can - vs 
devote all ora .“a@o& 

EELS 
part of your .” § Pw 
time to the .“ 20° 
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CUT ALONG THIS LINE __ 











full $5.00 has been paid. 


Name an 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


the four $1.00 deferred payments. 


without any cash 





Use This Order Blank 
F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, and send 
for one year at your special combination rate of $5.00. 
agree to pay balance, by remitting direct to the office of the F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
as follows : $1.00 on the 15th of next month and $1.00 on the 15th of each succeeding, month until the 


Street or R. R. No. 


NOTE: Should you remit the full cash price ($4.75). use this blank, striking an the owe ion olenting ye 


Normal Instructor-Priraary Plans 
Of this amount I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are not sctisfactor) to 
me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten days from their receipt, and that in that event 
you will give me.instructions for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum en- 
closed herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


State 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS 
Subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans who have paid their subscription fee one year in ad- 


vance since June 1st, 1915 can secure this set of books 
ment. Change order blank making first deferred payment 75¢ instead of $1.00, Or 
the books may be obtained, by such subscribers for $3.50 cash with order. Under no other condisions are 
the publication. 


by merely signing and mailing above order blank, 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to 
at all seasons, many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
Years of Experience. Sound Methods. Send for Bulletin. 
Harlan P. French, President, W. W. Andrews, Secretary. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253-Bit ave, NEw YoRK 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in U. 8. Established 1855. CHAS.W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
No Advance Fee 23,5700...’ 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


1 and Receives 
whi, 0. PRATT. Mar. 




















36th year. First classequipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers. Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers in great demand, 








—R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
12 West 9th St., Erie, Pa. 


THE ERIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 22,West oth St. Erie, Fa 


in High Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, and Special Schools. The Best positions are being engi noel The demand 
for g teachers is greater than the supply. No fee unless we secure a position for you. | Our 'A square 
deal for all.” A. M. CASSEL, President. B. L. STRINGER, Vice President. 











In choosing an Agency give PAUL YATES of the YATES- 
FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY at 624 So, Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, an opportunity to see what he can do for you. 














MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





Has grade, high school and college positions to 
offer teachers NOW, Experienced teacbers, 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENC ormal and college graduates, vocational and 


special teachers NEEDE ED. Wie TODA). 405 Colcord Bldg... OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











So _— 


i ORS CRE Ogee ee 


lonrbe aes ROCKY M7 TEACK CHERS: 


West. Write us today. Wm. Rufter, Mgr. {Zag {en An Aud Ld a 3) Oe 
The LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGF: iCY in The Rocky Mountain Region. | 

















—500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliabi A cy a 20 Kind ten, Pri: x - 
POSITIONS ae Pen ee eee, ehable Agency. oe. — en, —_ Gam. 
place our teachers. Syracuse Teachers’ Ag-ncy, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., hg 27 Seton Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 








Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities. 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 


Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 

’ The LEADING AGENCY 
NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1: Le4DING aGexcy 
and ALASKA. We fill only a small part of our emergency calls because of the 
lack of competent teachers. Write immediately for FREE Circular. 
Home Office—BOISE, IDAHO. Utah Office—304 Newhouse Bldg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Rep ori Cards blanks for9 mo, term and space for three examination grades 
with reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography grammar, 


nop history, physiology, algebra, elvil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, 
mo, average, also six blank spaces for extra branches. The last page contains notice to parents and space for 
signature anda promotion blank. We sell many of these and they give entire satisfaction. One of our patrons, 
Miss Cora Mackey,Longview,Texas, says :‘‘I have used your report cards forthe past four years and like them 
better than any others.’’ Price postpaid, 15c per dozen, including good substantial envelopes to match. We 
have an especially fine souvenir for Christmas 1915 and close of school for 1916. Send a 2c stamp for sample. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 1510 Canal Dover, Ohio. 
yremyg | the Ped. B., 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES, sscistins tne've i 


Mus.; also graduate degrees. Prices reasonable. Especiallyof interest to teachers ME oo to Cc omplete courses 
already begun. Grades from other institutions accepted. Catalog. Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


A 











On front page isa neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, 
Grade, Term and Teacher. Second and third pages contain 





The usual college degrees, 
B. 
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To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly. persistently and successfully for its 
member... For full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCT OR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
: Agriculture, School Lessons and 


Home Life 


A number of suggestions to help the 
rural public school teacher in leading his 
or her pupils to see the direct relation 
between home life and their school 
studies are contained in a new: publica- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. This bulletin, No. 281, 
entitled ‘‘Correlating Agriculture With 
the Public School Subjects in the North- 
ern States’’ contains a plan of work ex- 
tending from September through the 
fall, winter and spring to the end of 
June. Under this plan each pupil is en- 
couraged to undertake some home pro- 
ject; that is to say, some work at home 
which will extend through a whole sea- 
son, will be connected with the instruc- 
tion in agriculture which the pupil re- 
ceives at school, and a record of the re- 
sults of which will be faithfully kept 
and turned in to the teacher at the con- 
clusion of the project. At school the 
pupil’s exercises in arithmetic, spelling, 
English, geography, etc., are so directed 
that the value of these subjects in prac- 
tical life is made clear. For example, 
in the language lessons, the pupil may 
be asked to write out the method which 
he used in testing milk with a Babcock 
tester, special emphasis being placed 
upon the need for making the meaning 
absolutely clear. In the same way the 
records obtained from cow testing may 
be used as exercises in arithmetic and 


‘the pupil asked to compute the total 


yield of butter fat, its money value, and 
the estimated profit from any. given 
dairy herd. 

In the supplement of the bulletin is 
contained a number of sample score cards 
designed to assist the teacher in rating 
agricultural exhibits which the pupils 
should be encouraged to make. The new 
bulletin is designed especially for rural 
school teachers in the northern States. 


Announcement 

We wish herewith to inform the teach- 
ers whom our announcement concerning 
prize competition on the subject of ‘‘The 
Use of Movable School Furniture’’ has 
not reached prior to the beginning of 
Summer vacations, that we have, for 
their convenience, postponed the closing 
date of our contest from September the 
15th to October the 15th. 

LANGSLOW, FOWLER COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Grand Prize for Walter Baker 
Co. Ltd. 


The Grand Prize for superiority of Co- 
coa and Chocolate preparations has been 
awarded to Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
Dorchester, Mass., at the Panama-Cali- 
fornia K:xposition at San Diego. Only a 
few weeks ago this Company was 
awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 


Course in Short Story Writing 


The Cultural Review School, 37 South Wabash: | Me 


Ave . Chivago, Il, the announcement of which 
is on another page. has a course in Short Story 


Writing, which has been published less than a |! 


year, and yet the principal of the school states 


that 1t has proved universally popular, so much ' 


so that he is planning io gradually curtail his 
labors in other lines of educational work in 
order to devote his attention more exclusively 
to this rapidly developiug departmeut. It is 
worth investigating. If you have pupils who 
just love to tell stories, this course might prove 
valuable in developing their talents, or it might 
be of benefit to you, yourself. An early start in 
the fall term would give you a year of pleasur- 
able and profitable study and literary produc- 
iion, and a lifetime’s intelligent appreciation of 
a form of literature which is so extensively 
read. There has never been such a demand for 
short stories as at the present time, and the 
demand is constantly increasing, 





United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both mer and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country within the coming fs mouths, The 
Rete an to be filled pay from $600 to ; have short 

ours and annua!) vacations, and are lite positions. 

immediately to 

chester, N. Y., 

descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
ques- 


hose interested should write 


Franklin Institute, Dept. 
for dares and giving many 
A '» ni; an. 
tions, which 





will be sent free of charge, 





~ October 1985 





Cultural Review School 


Teachers’ and Students’ Reviews 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Teachers: if you are facing an examination, 
why not profit by our eleven years’ ex- 
pert experience in preparing teachers ? 
Full particulars by mail. Write today. 


Our Course in Short Story Writing 
is used by teachers throughout the 
United States, by a few in Canada, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and by 250 in 
Chicago alone. 


Both Delightful and Profitable 


For information about this course,address 


The Cultural Publishing Co., 
5750. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


We have left only 800 copies of the 1914 Chicago 
and Cook County Teachers’ examination question 
hooks; former price, cloth 75 cents; paper 65 cents. 
Present price, 40 cents in cloth; 30" cents in paper. 
The 1915 book will be out in November at the for- 
mer prices, cloth 75 cents; Paper 65 cents. 














| Prosperity and Power for You 
LEARN 
AT HOME 
Become a Law- 
yer and success 
gous you—pow- 
dignity and 
independence 
$5,000 to $10,020 yearly. Hundreds of big salary positions 
now open with big firms, You can mas‘cr Law—otrsimpli- 
fied methced t ycu_2t home in spare time, by mail. 
Course von ce by greatest professors, 
Endorsed by leval crme-hed lite that used in 
ig Universities, f LL. B. conferred. urse 
prepares you to pass a. sab oots required in bar examina- 
tions--we guarantee to coach ron | free until successful. 
Complete Law Library Fu d if youenroll now. 


COMPLETE:COUR Written by Dr. 
IN: PUBLICSSPEAKING. EE frederick B. 
fessor Public Speaking in the College of the City of New 
York, | om! Public Epes Review, Public Lecturer for 
| New York Board Edncation, ete. Greatest course 
written—greatest ofer out—absolrtely FREE to you, 
| Write quick for free facts, Everything sent ree, 


| LaSalle Extension University,  Dept.F- 798 Chicago, IIL 
vertising makes constant demand for mv 

graduates. I provethere isa vig field. Earn a 

g ood salary or start in business. Earn while you ey Car 

toonists—learn to letter. It will he!p you. Course self p. ice 

Wor% easy, pleasant. I PERSONALLY correct all lessons. Wri.e fora 


free ‘ooklet, tes:'mmonials, ete. ROSING SCHOOL OF LET- 
TERING AND DESIGN, 910 Union Bldg.,Cleveland,O, 


ELOCUTION 


Would you like to study 
We will give you 
by MAIL and teach 
you the art of Public Speaking, 
Dramatic Reading and Entertaining. \ 
Elocution will make you popular and 
earn you money. With our lessons 
mothers can teach their Children to 
Recite. Only the best literature 
taught. If you cannot go away to 
school, this is your opportunity. Send 
4 cent stamp for Sample Iilustrated 
Recitation. di 
THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, Inc. 
Dept. +, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
























my your spare tim 
GW Learn card and sign think 
and lettering. Big growth of ad- 

















BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teachers. 
' Pleasant work, short hours, all holida> 8 off, 

raj yearly vacation with pay, good selary. Learn 
at home. Diploma in six months. Catalog free. 
EDGAR G, A! CORN, Pres. American Sehool 
of Banking, 452 EF. State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethcm. We 
show you how. Send tor free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Phitoe 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 3., Chicago. 




























MAKE STORY WRITING TAUGHT sau 
Teachers Wanted j3,{‘cure stnients 





A) iss. criticised, revised, and typed; also, sold on 
M 8) N E Yy commiss rio on. Our stu lents sell Stories tu best t maga- 
WR ITI N G how, gives proof. Nationel Press Assoc- 

iation, Dept.106, Indianapolis, Ind. 
to secure students 

Big Conimission. For Particulars =“ 

St. Louis Watchmaking School, t. Louis, Mo. 























J.M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Bargains ;);"° 





A Saving to You of from 33 1-3 to 50%—But You Must Act Instantly 





Woman’s Home Comp’n, $1.50 ) Both 
$9.00 


American, [To one address] 1.50 








Pictorial Review, $1.50] all 
Mother’s Magazine, 1.50 | Three 
soe =tsdot is; Every Teacher $9 .00 
Modern Priscilla, 1.00 J 
All 
Pictorial Review, $1.50 whene 


Woman’s Home Comp’n, 1.50 $ 00 
American, [To one address] 1.50 3 





McClure’s, fe one) $1 00} $4.50 
Ladies’ World, (address) 1.00 f 1: 


lure’ ities ote All 
MeClure’s, $1.00 sores 


Delineator, - (Toone) 1.50 Fe 
Everybody’s, Stat 1.56 53.00 


Pathfinder, (Weekly) - $ .°) 
Both 

School Century, - - 1..3 
d | $4.75 








Including the 75e “Picture Study Buvk 
for Elementary Schools,” illustrated with 
35 full page reproductions in sepia tones 
of the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 











All Subscriptions Are For ONE FULL YEAR, and | May be Sent to ONE or to DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 





Rule for Finding the Club Price for 
ny Number of Periodicals 
Add bo acmaped the Class Numbers for two or more periodicals 
























Normal Instructor-Prim. Plans . .$1.25 $1. 75 Low Priced Two Year Offers 


The Pathfinder pik aah or Gem ghana heal 1.00 J on some of the Leaders, which prices we can’t guarantee after 
30 days. YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO PASS THESE SPE- 
Many of these Two Year Offers wil! posi- 










































































and multiply the tctal by five. The result will be the correct price. CIALS BY. Man) 
SS ~ Boy THE PATHFINDER “ are phere pate tively be withdrawn lateron. ACT NOW beiore it is too late. 
—American Boy.........6...ccccccceceusecueees adie blished 
25—American Magazine ming escsececs cecccescecccccccccces year. 52 issues—not12. Include it fn your onder. ¢ Loo You Save 33 1-3 Per Cent on Your Money 
ey > ‘ Apaaeadaannanian an American Magazine 
17—Boys’ Magaz MG. oeeeeecsssissesssssisseissasens ia cee wae seeeeeees cama $ . Our Price | Christian Herald An (ne 
O—Century Magazine...................ccccceececcceees ome Journal......... .... 6 Cosmopolitan Magazine 
23—Christian Herald .................:ssceccceeeeeeeeees Woman’s World ............ ........... .35{( $4.00 pe re 9 y 
35—Collier’s Weekly ............ccccececeees 
70 Country Life fa America 1.20 Today’s (and Pattern) ................... Everybody’s Magazine ps 
a McCall's (and ove se Neca Faitra)-¥ sama + Of These 
12— Designer ... Bes vescsseeseeasscssersucensnsueeneneety Woman’s World........................ 35 ) Half Price Gane tiamenane 
< ucal ES re Poe re ery Pee ee People’s Home Journal ..:............ .50 Zz e 
ee ccerseseeeeee <i Housewife oo... "30 { $1.25 | Meciure’s Magazine Magaz mes 
(for all music lovers) . ; Today’s Magazine (and Pattern)... .50 eg nae ma 
s ESAs S60 b 1K SSS TRA eo ckevkues see's 
En. sshdleceecestusaneasee { Everybody’s Magazine.............31.50) Our Price | Pathfinder, (Weekly) Two Years 
baprondavesssosensesesecersssccasons +4 The Delineator (Both to one address) 1.50 $22.00 | School Century (with Book) 
LRAT ENA Pearson’s Magazine 
rs chee 5ecdcas so sc00 cacdosseesesecce. ove 50 | Pictorial Review ........ ............... $1.00 ) Our Price | Pictorial Review 
35 EE Sis cn o5sssosesssconcscscesesesvescops 300 | Modern Priscilla ................0....... 1.00 Sunset Magazine 
40—Jouraal of Eduction 1.000000 299 | Ladies’_World............cceeeen 1:00 ) $2.00 | Woman's Home Compan'n ttn 
= ° (ee 
20-Kindergerten _--~ iapnenammaaaia 98 $1.50) Gur Price | SeEne's Advance 
DE, MII so ccsseseccceveccsessccccsccceccosscccces 00 
ISLitte Folks jc ivr csveusveuveiteite ‘oo {| $3-00 | Normal eR Plans 
z0-meclarc's i ahem oeccrtettessersensotsessensertertooss 3 00 Woman’s Home Comp’n .........$1.50 ) Our Price | With Pathfinder (Weekly y), sesseeeeercecseeeeeees . $1.75 
Metropolitan Magazine. 00.000000000IIE TI £30 | American (Both to one address)... 0 | $3.00 | Wan Tee anne at Book” 1.75 
= aaeaaunht aaa Aaa aaa R 100 | McClure’s Magazine ................ 1.00 : With Teacher’s Magazine.......................... 2.00 
17—Mother’s Magazine............ .....cccceeeeeee sees 1 50 With Sunset Magazine..... ................0..00... 2.30 
25—Motion Picture Magazine Pikenatathbdsbsssanneresenes 1 30 3 ied range Se anicbcaiicriiaies $2.50 ) Our Price | With Something To Do..............0.0000000.000 2.00 
—Mus PIE a sustscnsvnessscpsvnsccsseccsceseees VEFyDOMy’S.............00..seeeeeeeeeee 1.40 With Educational Foundations.................. 2.00 
a ae ae [The Delineatoriiicihisoveatdwes) 150  $3-25 | Win Everybody’s & Delineator (io we wies.. 3.15 
23—Normal Instructor-Primary Plans .................. 125 ° With Review of Reviews... 3.00 
8 -People’s Home Journal ...:......0000.vvevrssesson 3 World " WOEK.........s.escsseeeeeeseee-1$3.00 ) Our or With American & Woman’s Home Comp’n 3.15 
23 Popular RS aespeeaieenaenaeh eben {96 | Woman’s Home Companion........ 1.50 § $23 With McClure’s & Ladies World (wwsies) 2.65 
23—Pri SE Soo as Gor cees vecancheéecavereccace 150 il’ oa 
30—Review of Reviews ar a eenrc orcas 3 00 | Collier’s Weakly (ilus),............. $2.50 Our Price ie Mitts bevioe a Metropolitan. by 
38-—School Arts Book 1.200022 200 | Review of Reviews...... .............. 8.00 $25.25 | «with Youth’s Companion nine. ocrevisnee 3.00 
a Serr ape A FB | Woe Work on) are | tne Hake a 
—Something to Do ..............cccccceecccceccceucees s 
23—Storyteller’ "8 Magazine .....vvvev ccccsssvvvevvesen 100 | Review of Reviews .........0.. 0.00 3.00 f $§3.50 Cosmopolitan Magazine Any TWO, 1 Year 
23—Sunset Magazine ..............cscccceesseseseeesuees 2 50 Harper’s Bazar.............. 50 
14—Teacher’s Journal ....................000 1 00 i Both Hearst’s Magazine........ EACH $ rs} 00 
7) Todays (and patter Reprenht nesveneseoveveurennnes | 4 Ladies Home Journal ° 3 00 Good Housekeeping...... anes 
Ww. H Co Se FOO eee eee eee eee ee er e e 
12-Woman's Magazine ~~ SEE RS eee . Hi Saturday Evening Post ee AGENTS WANTED to represent us in your vicin- 
OMMAM BS WOOP... wccccccnccccevsecccesvecece eeee ; ; ; * ‘ 
25— World's Advance BEECH G es Kiasn Seneeahievcdecveaceee’ ‘ 50 The Country Gentleman | $ 1 00 ity. Write with your first order for Full Particulars. 
40—World’s Work... 808 (52 issues) Now 1 Year ——| | Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, listing more than 
40—Youth’s Companion................0.seeccceeseessces 2 00 : 3000 periodicals and Club Offers,is FREE. Ask for it. 








Mother’s Magazine, one Year, $1.50 


is a practical magazine for the teacher, and should bein every school- 
room. Its exclusive articles, special features and practical depart- 
ments constitute an invaluable reference library. It is not a journ- 
al of sociology nor a textbook, but it will bring into your home over 
1200 pages of authentic and practical information. 


Note These Special Clubs 
MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 





With Pictorial Review.............ccecceeccccccccuceceucs $1 50 
WOE Be Ps cancccccc ccc cccscccccvctccccccsstececscs 1 50 
With Modern Priscilla ..............ccccccceceecececeeees 1 50 
With Home Needlework .................cccceceeeceeeeees 1 50 
With Boys’ Magazine ...............ccceccee ce aececeecees 1 50 
WU FUE ov cvccccecccccccccccccsecccsccccceces 150 
eich sk oigh cans sick ss osecccscsccicccrvecvess 200 
With McCall’s and Housewife .....................0.000 1 50 
With People’s Home Journal and ToDa ~ & awakdas ones 150 
With Review of Reviews and Little Folks.............. 3 00 
With Woman’s Home Companion......................+ 210 
With Pictorial Review and Collier’s Weekly ........... 3 25 
With Review of Reviews and Pictorial Review ........ 3 00 
.> & ..  *., ee RRS pera 3 00 





With Everybody’s and Delineator (To One Address)... 2 85 








A Special Offer Worth While 


9 4 (One Year $2.00) should be in every 
The Youth S Companion home. So much every week to cheer, 
to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead its readers. 

’ ‘ (One Year, 50c.)—the 100-page monthly that sets the 
McCall S Magazine styles in dressmaking—the magazine loved in over 1,200, - 
000 homes for its wholesome stories, worth-while articles, newest fancywork, latest fashions 
and household departments. Each McCALL subscriber is entitled to any one 15c McCall 
Dress Pattern Free if she writes Number and Size of Pattern. 

9 e (1). aa De heneie epi yr omen an oe. (52 numbers) 
2). At t 8 year 1915 cet ta bd 
The Youth S Companion GB}. The Companion Desk Calendar for 1916. To One or to 


All of the above 1, 2 and 3 to All New Subscribers......... Separate Address 


P i 12 100-page Magazines (including one( $ 10 
McCall S Magazine 15 cent eCall Dress Pattern Free) a: 


























GETHE GREAT ADVANTAGE of us your subscription for the above Species Offer NOW is:—You receive The Companion FROM 
THE TIME YOU SUBSCRIBE until January, 1917— besides the splendid 1916 Calendar and the McCall Special Dress Pattern Free. 





REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R.G. Dun & Co., 


Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill., First & City Nat’! Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


Aa‘jraers to J» M. HANSON—BENNETT MAGAZINE AGENCY, 820 Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Orders to 


[= DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free. 


OY eS 








see 
celeceiaeien 


Get Better Results 
5 from Your Teaching 


Listlessness, drowsiness and 
sluggishness, which result in poor 
work, are mainly caused by poor 
ventilation. 

Eyestrain, headaches, etc. are 

| set caused by poor lighting. A 
| och is worse than too little light, 
or light in the wrong places. 
“1 The Capital Shade Carrier per- 
mits of adjustment of the shade at 
any point—insuring perfect light 
and ventilation. 
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Inexpensive; no shades to buy; easily installed; can’t get out of order; lasts a life-time. 
‘Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


National Capital Manufacturing Co., 
403-5-7 Seventh Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Water Color Postcards and Art Studies 


VATER COLOR POSTCARDS ::—These are particularly artistic designs in photogravure on 
| white water color board, and are made especially for coloring by hand, which can. be done by anyone. 
They are excellent for busy work in schools and can be 
utilized in many ways by teachers. Pupils will glacly 
pay for the cardsand colors if the teachers will keep them 
on hand, and it will prove the most attractive work the 
teacher can possibly introduce. Pupils can mail them to 
friends when colored orcan sell them atic. each. We have 
the following assortments: Kittens, Puppies, Indians’ 
Heads, Children’s Heads, Birthday, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Floral Motto, Ladies’ Heads, Dutch Kids, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Ne Ww poe Valentine, Wash- 
ington 'S pay Easter. 1c. ach, postpaid. 
TER COLOR ART STUDIES :—beauti- 
ful a “exceedingly artistic photogravures, for hand 
coloring, about 7x9, either the black and white or the 
hand colored are especially finefor framing. Five as- 
sortments, Scenery, Floral Motto, Indian Heads, Child- 
ren's Heads, and Ladies’ Heads, $c. each. We have 
the Scenery and Floral motto handcolored at 10c. 
Box of 8 good water colors and brush with ench. Larger size, 11x14, Scenery, 10c. each, 
directions for using, 13c, postpaid. handcolored 25c. each, postpaid. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


LAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLA Songs, Illustrated somes Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pant Special Entertai for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 









































ae, Order From Manufacturer 
Rings, Fobs, Medals, 
CLASS PINS 


Made to order in any style or mate- 
rial. Special designe and estimates 
free. 1915 catalog mailed free on 




















request. CLASS PINS—any design—prices as follows: T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68 Chicago 
LESS THAN 12 12 OR MORE 

STERLING SILVER + §$ .60 each 36.00 per dozen 

ROLLED GOLD . 75 each 7.50 per dozen 

10K GOLD = = «= 1.76 each 18.00 per dozen 

14K GOLD « « ~ = 2.00 each 21.00 per dozen 


WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





CHAS. S. STIFFT, Class Pin Manufacturer 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 





Sentence builuers, Number Buiiders, Word 
Builders, Number Cards, Phono rams, Clock Dials, 
Sewing Cards, Drawing Stenei 8, Colored Sticks, 
Pegs and Cube Peg Boards, Weaving Mats, Toy 
Money, Disse cted aps, Gummed Stars & Seals, 
Ra phia, Reed, Yarns, Cords, Modeling Olay, 

So! ~ ay Folding & Cutting Paper, Water Colors, Drawing Paper 
Writing Paper, Tablets, Paste, Dictionaries, Maps, Globes, § 


The Nobson Evans Co., 305-7 No. Front St.,Colmmhbus, 0. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO. TEACHERS 






















































PICTURES and CASTS 
For School Room Decoration 
Especially Suitable for Class Gifts 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
Send 10c to cover postage. 


National Art Supply Company, 
122 South Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago, {Uil. 












C.K.GROUSE CO. 


NORTHATTLEBORO 


MMB @AOrpraro 








B 4 BRUCE AVE MASS. 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 


School, College & Music | 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 

















TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 
The Muscograph makes free, easy, rapid 
writing easily acquired. Price 15' cents, 
. | Institute agents wanted. 
o_' MUSCOGRAPH CO., Greenfield, O. 


Gold Stars 


600 Gold Gummed Stars, cut out, only 25: Per- 
fection Blackboard Stencils at HA LE | *PRIC EK. 
Write today for ournew Fall catalog and save 
money on your supplies for this year. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Dallas, Box N. 1509 Texas 














Bo, 108 1 Beekman St., New York 
walls ‘So Send for Catalogue 











CLASS PINS 


@ FACTORY TO YOU SS 
your special order, any style or material. 
ae oor 2 eed catalog of 1915 designs, Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $. 30 each, $3. 00 per dozen; 
, $.35 each, $3.60 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 
each, $15. 00 per dozens 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 

















DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—4#1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms. 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Glass Pins sescnietion, two 











$13 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Any Year 


CLASS PINS “i. 


Pins shown 60¢ jn Sterling Silver— | 
75e Rolled Gold Catalog Free Agents | 


j wanted weraL ARTS CO 
78 So Ave . e Rochester N ¥ | 


to for th the asking. Pi own 

with a: numerals, or colors, 
Giitor Bilves! Piste te abo enon; $2.00 per doz, 

UNION EMBLEM CO, we Gneioes Bite Polegcates 














Book Reviews 


**Elementary Agriculture.”” By Wil- | 
liam Lewis Nida. Cloth. 12mo. 294: 


pages. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The author certainly appears to be 
well qualified for the preparation of this 
book. He states of himself that he was 
born and reared on an Ohio farm and 
taught in rural schools for several win- 
ters. He was later a supervisor of 
township schools, and is now superin- 
tendent of schools at River Forest, III. 
His knowledge of actuai farm life and 
rural schools on the one hand and of the 
child on the other well equips him for 
placing before the children of the com- 
mon schools this ‘‘simple and stimulating 
introduction to scientific farming.’’ The 
fact that he has had previous experience 
in book making and is the author of sev- 
eral books in other lines, but for school 
use, is an additional point in his favor. 
The book is most attractive in appear- 
ance with its many and fine illustrations, | 
and the text is so presented as to com- | 
bine interest with the information. In- 
deed the author freely confesses to his 
purpose to interest the pupils at as early 
an age as possible, and he reverses a 
common order of presentation by dis- 
cussing farm animals first, beginning 
with the horse, ‘‘because it is vastly 
easier to stir up enthusiasm among chil- 
dren over the raising of fine stock than it 
is over soil elements or even fine crops. ’’ 
If education is the object, ‘‘the child 
mind should receive first consideration 
in presenting any subject.’’ In looking 
through the twenty-seven chapters into 
which the book is divided, it is hard to 
think of any important branch of the 
subject which has not been touched upon, 
and all in a clear and definite manner 
which will appeal to the child’s interest 
and impress the facts upon his mind. 


**Daily Lesson Plans: Part II.’’ By 
Walter H. Hervey, Member Board of 
Examiners, New York City, formerly 
President of Teachers’ College; and Mel- 
vin Hix, principal of Public School No. 
80, Long Island City. Cloth. 12mo. 164 
pages. 75 cents. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

This is a Teachers’ Manual to accom- 
pany the Horace Mann Readers for Sec- 
ond Year, and like the one for first year 
which preceded it, contains definite plans 
for each day’s work in reading. It 
follows both the Introductory Second 
Reader and the Second Reader of the 
above series and gives to the teacher 
using this excellent series a valuable 
aid in getting the most out of the read- 
ing lesson. 


5*The Brownies and the Goblins.’’ By 
N. Moore Banta and Alpha Banta Ben- 
son. Sq.12mo. 128 pages. 35 cents. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

The authors of this book are also the 
authors of ‘‘The Brownie Primer’’ and 
‘*The Second Brownie Book.’’ ‘lhe suc- 
cess of these is the reason for this third 
book. The universal interest among chil- 
dren in Brownies and Goblins is used to 
interest them in reading, and thus help 
them a long way on the road to being 
good readers. The vocabulary is simple, 
and the book is intended for an advanced 
Second Grade or any Third Grade, but 
the stories and pictures will interest any 
child of primary or intermediate grades. 
The pictures, by the way, are in colors, 
and are very striking. 


**Rational Athletics for Boys.’’ By 
Frank J. Reilly, principal Public School 
No. 83, The Bronx, New York City. 
Cloth, 16mo. 128 pages. 90 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co.,,.New York. 

Three or four years ago the commit- 
tee on Athletics of the New York City 
Board of Education issued a pamphlet 
calling attention to the system of **gen- 
eral athletics’’ then in use in one of the 
schools of that city, stating that its suc- 
cess had been so pronounced that it was 
desirable to bring it to the attention of 
the principals and teachers of their 
entire educational system. It is this 
method, much developed, whch is de- 
scribed in this Manual. The method is 
an effort to combine the benefit of all- 
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Get this 
book free > 


165 pages showing 
why more law-trained 
men are wanted. Mod- 
ern conidtions demand that som be flaw-trained. Itis 
Aan btingit! It’sa 
fact. Learn w ur book ¢ also shows you how men 
who are onal to = their home or busi 

me law-trained bya new and improved readin 

course prepared by { od exainent legal Sathort ties an 
endorsed by U.S. rossmen, and by judges and 
awyers AS ritten in Pp plsin simple lan- 
guage, €asy to understand, Practical, yet reads 
like a story, Exceptionally favorable ated 
6 now being made to ambitiou 

ie ~~ ,Particalars and free book. t No oblic 


‘ie ‘i BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
+ Jackson Blvd., 1882 _ Omrtoago, ILL, 








































The University of Chicago ¢ 
HOM in addition to resident 
say 8 offers also instruc 
by correspondence. 
STUDY “te detailed ine 
formation address 
24th Year U, of C, (Div. W) Chicago, Ill, Mitebe-! toe 











| Montessori Teacher Training School 


Fourth Year 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials. Resident and 
day students, $30,000 building adjoin- 
ing All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Ele- 
mentary and college preparatory courses. 
For illustrated folder address 


MRS. J.SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized pattem law school.in U. §., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only law school in 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instrue- 
tion, by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
Grominent lawyers. Gucrantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 

Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly end an i by 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. _ insti- 
tution of itskind in the world, Send today for Large Hand 
Uustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bide., Chicago, Il 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
ateady work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 

sick leave with pay. "Man Sea © La rate f 
Both sexes. No political pull. 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school > AY ain. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


amination. 

















COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Personally taught through New Corres- 
WRITIN pondence Method by well-known Edi- 
PLAYS Highest recora of efficiency and success, 
Established 1910. Unexceiled testimon- 

ials. Full particulars on request, 

' 
TEACHERS! The ideal Report Cards 
for pupil’s monthly reports 
made out for ten months or less for every sul ject 
dozen. Sample free. Address, 

A. E, BISHOP, Iron River, Michigan. Route 1. 
Literary Service Based On Merit! 
mum charge $1.00. Gets your facts right. Several 
of the largest and best libraries at our convenience. 
P.A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, O. 


tor-Author. Complete courses in Short 
Story; Photoplay; Plot Construction. 
STORIE Henry Albert Philips, Dept 10N,1777 ae. New York 
Complete Photoplay or Story “Market” 10¢ each 
taught in the grades. Two forms, each 15c per dozen, 
¢c. extra per ‘dozen for postage. Envelopes 5c per 
Searches made and data collected on any topic at 
the special rate of $2.00 per 1000 words. Mini- 
Celebrate Riley’s Birthday 
Vith Riley Songs 





As we do in Riley’ s Home state, Sing Orphant Annie, A 
Life-Lesson, The Bee-bag and other popular Riley poems. 
In favorite musical settings by Fritz Krull. Write for 


full list. 2041 Talbot Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GRAMMAR 


fault. 
G. S. HUGHS, 





Few are those who learn 
rammarinsehool. The 
ks and systems are in 

I have new book and new system 
915 E. 55th St., CHICAGO. 














Be A Salesman 
Earn $20 to $50 per week. We find positions for 
our graduates. Write for catalog and particulars. 


Brown's Home-Study Sete. 500 Brown Bidg. 
Peoria, Illinois 


_. Young man or woman of character 
Wanted and ability to prepare fora good of- 
fice position, No money necessary. Prepare at home, 
Address, Box 47, Greenfield, Ohio. 











HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Cata- 
logue free. ‘'eachers’ Professional College, Austin,Tex. 


The sce Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
16 Murruy St.. N.Y. City 
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around physical training with the keen 
joy of athletic competition and to give 
every boy an equal chance—doing away 
with the idea of a picked team. The 
great fault with school, or with college 
athletics, is that it trains, or overtrains, 
the few, neglecting the many. The plan 
of ‘‘rational athletics’’ is to take care 
of the ‘‘many.’’ As the author says: 
*‘If there is any good in athletics—and 
there certainly is—then every student is 
entitled to an equal opportunity to get 
all the good he can out of it. The pres- 
ent system of athletics is a pyramid 
standing on its apex. ‘The honor of the 
school’ is carried on the shoulders of a 
picked few, the school team. Let us 
turn the pyramid right side up. Let the 
honor of the school, in athletics as in 
everything else, depend on the high 
average attained by all students.’’ The 
book shows how this can be done. There 
are descriptions and rules, with records 
made by individuals and grades. It isa 
book which a vast number of teachers 
will delight in having and which they 
can follow with great advantage to their 
pupils. 


“‘Written English.’’ By Edwin C. 
Woolley, Professor of English in Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin... 300 pages. $1.00. 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 

“‘The object of this book is to teach 
students to write correctly—not to teach 


.them to write with literary excellence. ”’ 


The text and arrangement of the book 
seem well calculated to carry out this 
expressed object. Correctness, accord- 
ing to the author’s interpretation, in- 
cludes not only conformity to rules fixed 
by convention, but also to conformity to 
obvious rules of common sense. The 
chief elements of this are held to be: Cor- 
rectness of vocabulary ; grammatical cor- 
rectness; correctness in reference—that 
is, in the use of pronouns and other ref- 
erence words; elementary rhetorical cor- 
rectness in sentence structure; elemen- 
tary correctness in composition struc- 
ture; mechanical correctness ; observance 
of conventional forms in letter writing. 
The methods used are based on the con- 
viction that instruction in the principles 
of correctness must be built upona 
knowledge of the leading parts of gram- 
matical theory and terminology, and that 
the study of grammatical theory must be 
dovetailed with the study of practical 
principles. The book proceeds upon the 
principle that effective instruction re- 
quires not only clear statement, but abun- 
dant drill. The sequence of class as- 
signment and theme assignment is such 
that for the writing of nearly every 
theme the student will have received 
special help and preparation from a pre- 
vious class exercise. Theclearness with 
which each principle is stated is a noticea- 
ble feature. The numerous exercises 
and discussions give the pupil ample op- 
portunity to assimilate his otherwise 
vague theoretical knowledge. It is the 
author’s stated purpose to assign tasks 
that will require care and straight think- 
ing, and the value of such training can- 
not be overestimated. The grammatical 
terminology employed is in general that 
recommended by the National Education 
Association in 1913. 


‘‘The Practical Conduct of Play.’’ By 
Henry S. Curtis, former Secretary of 
the Playground Association of America, 
author of ‘‘Education Through Play,”’ 
ete. Cloth. 12mo. 3380 pages. $2.00. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The volumeis intended as a textbook 
for those who are preparing themselves 
for playground positions and as a practi- 
cal manual for all who have to do with 
the organization of play, whether as par- 
ents, as teachers, or as directors. To this 
end the aim has been to give detailed 
information and suggestions, such as can 
be easily followed. It is not purely a 
manual, however, as it contains theoreti- 
cal as well as practical matter, and 
seeks to show general principles, as well 
as specific ways in which playgrounds 
may be improved. The author has had 
sixteen years’ experience in playground 
work and his book will be a valuable ad- 
dition to the growing literature on that 


‘subject. As showing the growth of the 
playground movement, the book states: 


that at the time the Playground Associa- 
tion of America was organized, in 1906, 
there were less than twenty cities of the 
United States that were maintaining 
playgrounds, now there are six hundred 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 

















The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 


Reading and Spelling 


BY G. W. LEWIS OF CHICAGO 


Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling that has Puzzled Rural and 
| City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors. 
My whit isn results have been achieved with this method, 





which is now used and highly endorsed by the best teach- 

ers in the best schools in the United States. It is used in 
every State in the Union, in many parts of Canada, in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and England. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils during their first one 
hundred seventy days of school have read eight primers, eight 
first readers, seven second readers and two third readers, con- 
taining in all more than thirty-four hundred pages. 

That they understood what they read may be shown from the 
fact that after a single silent reading of a ten or twelve page 


nected English. 


obtained in spelling. 
three months, the pupils had mastered for reading purposes more 
than one thousand words. 
could spell or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


to demonstrate the results that had been obtained by the method. 
In one instance, a little six-year old Norwegian boy, who had 
been in school only one hundred fifty-five days, was asked to 


grades below the high school. All present regarded the results as 
nothing short of marvelous; but they regarded his spelling as 
even more wonderful. 

The teachers and several college professors proposed at ran- 
dom the following words: convention, intervention, subtraction, 
extraction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, 
congratulation, addition. 
when the little fellow spelled each of the ten words correctly. 


‘esults were not accomplished by memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonic analysis. Nor can those 
eid ae ye not acquainted vith The Story Method understand how these results are possible or why The Story 
Method is more successful than other methods. This is easily ce sal ‘ ' ei 

It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the nature of the equipment _pro- 
vided for the use of the teacher in The Steey Method Manual, The Bary Primer, The Story Method Phonie Cards, 
and Charts. 

For the first eight weeks of school the author has arranged twenty units of work (really-play work) involving ac- 
curate ear and eye training and the development of the vocal organs and the building of more than eight hundred 
phonic words. This work has been thoroughly systematized and all the details and all the sequences have been so 
carefully worked out, not only for each day and each | I i 
trained teacher or mother has no difficulty in presenting her work in perfect harmony with the laws of apperception. 

But all this systematic arrangement would fail if the method did not recognize that the proper motive for inducing 
the attention of children is pleasure. Hence in all the sense oe and word building, fascinating songs, stories, 

ames and play-work have an important part. Much has been said about the educative value of play. But the Lewis 





has a definite purpose which it surely and rapidly accomplishes. ; 

So popular has the Story Method proved that the first two editions were exhausted in less than two years, and at 
the rate the third edition is now going we must have a fcurth edition ready for the September trade. 

Thousands of primary teachers, supervisors, critic teachers, and educators in prominent positions have recom- 
mended the Story Method in the highest terms, 

Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spelling were 
secured by following this method, I heartily recommend it as the most 
scientific and interesting method I know.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presentation 
and now read with such joy in expression. Surely you are to be con- 
gratulated upon having found such a ‘royal road to learning.’ ”’ 

ALICE MEDILL, Third Grade, Seattle, Washington. 

“T feel that it is worth the full price to keep for use with backward 
pupils.” 

ALICE RHODA HARVEY; Wilmington, Delaware. 

“T do not think it can be surpassed. I shall take pleasure in telling my 
fellow teachers about it,” 


Mrs. M. J. KINNE. 


“‘My teaching experience covers a period of sixteen years, twelve of 
which were spent in the Minneapolis Schools, and I have never used nor 


Story Method’ in logical development and efficiency.’ 


RUBY T. KERNS, Marion, Va. 


“Though I have been a student at Columbia University and have my 
sider The Story Method far superior to any other method I have used.” 


SOPHIA RANDAL, Mt. Sterling, Montgomery Co., Ky. 


in a whole year.” 


the Montgomery County Institute. 

“‘We desire to thank Prof. Lewis of Chicago, IIl., for his efficient ser- 
vices rendered to both our institutes. We have shown our apprecia- 
tion by adopting his Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling for 


story from the Riverside Third Reader these first year pupils, | 
including many only five years old, would skip to the front of | 
the room and tell the story in their own words in good con- | 


Another very important feature of the method is the result | 
In the first grade, by the end of the first | 


By the end of the first year they | 


Some of these first year pupils were used in Institute work | 


read selections made by the teachers from books belonging to all | 


You can imagine the surprise of all | 


lesson, but for each word, syllable and sound, that even the un- | 





LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple and at- 
tractive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm; and the 
early and easily acquired independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 

SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

“We are delighted with it, considering it to be the best method we 
have ever run across.’’ 

N. C. MACDONALD, State Inspector of Consolidated, Grad- 
ed and Rural Schools, Valley City, N. Dak. 

“This is a very fine work of yours, and I wish to give it my heartiest 
endorsement for use in the public schools,” 

(Miss) HELENA PEARSON, Superintendent Private Kinder- 
garten, Whitman, Mass. 

“T have never had such splendid results in phonetic work or such fine 
readers as I have had this year. In previous years I have felt that the 
children lackedindependence, Itis very seldom now that I am called 
upon for > They will have read twenty books at the end of the 

r 


ear, and their power of mastering new words is considered wonderful 
by all those who have heard them read,’”? 








G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING C 
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the entire county.” ; 

Prof. T. J, Coates, First Rural School Supervisor of Kentucky, after 
becoming acquainted with the method put his stamp of approval on it 
by having it presented to the teachers of his home county. In com- 
menting on the method Mr. Coates said to the teachers: “I want you 
to hear every word Mr. Lewis has to say. He has good stuff. You 
know I thoroughly believe in what he has or I would not have brought 
him here with me. He has given you a scientific arrangement of the 
old blue-backed spelling book plus all the good features of the best 
mateee methods of teaching reading and none of the objectionable 
eatures,” 


Mrs. S. J. WILLIAMS (nee Ruth O. Dyer), Demonstrator of 
Primary Methods for Southern Educational League. 


Formerly Superviser of Training School, State Normal, | 


Conway, Ark. 


“As a teacher who has done primary work for thirteen years, I con- | 
sider the results gained from the teaching of this method nothing short | 
of marvelous. I wish every primary teacher in the country could have | 


a set of the books and could be persuaded to try them‘in her class. 
This wish is voiced for the sake of the teacher as well asfor the sake 
of the many children who must learn to read. It is voiced because I 
know it is better to appeal to the pleasure-induced attention of the 
child rather than to the controlled attention, 


SEE *‘AD’’ ON PAGE 9 OF SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


OMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Il. |} 


Primary Professorial Certificate from the University of Virginia, I con- 


“After using your Story Method for four months, I am glad to tell you | 
that I have gained better results in that length of time than ever beiore 


Under date of July 9th, 1915, the following resolution was passed by 


Story Method is the one method that actually takes advantage of this value. Each story, each song, and each game } 


seen in use any method of teaching reading which approaches ‘The |}! 
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A million and a half copies 
of this wonderful little 
book have been sold. It 
has lightened the task of 
thousands of teachers and 





th I his ht lh tn 


This song book will make 
music teaching easier for 
you as it has for thousands 
of other teachers. It con- 
tains a carefully graded 
selection of well liked 


ONLY made children want to 
songs, in easy keys, that 
all children can readily 


4 sing. Send for it and let 
2 
sing. Cc 


it simplify your music 
The 101 Best Songs 


teaching. 
( aD Po eens eae 
The new and old songs that will /ive—the melodies with a purpose 
—are in this book. Patriotic, Sacred, College and Folk Songs, Songs 
of Sentiment and the Home — all with words and music complete. 


3%,c¢ acopy, in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B. 
Chicago. 70c per dozen, prepaid, or 10c 

per copy, prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 
or more may be made up partly of “Be- 
ginner’s Book of Songs” provided you can- 
not use 100 copies of either one. 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers 
Mentioning this Paper. 


The Fable Company 1116 cable Bidg,, Chicego, Ul. 


il 




















Beginner’s Book of Songs 

A book of wn a songs, exercises, rote songs, 

etc., for teaching beginners and little tots. 
Sold at same low price. 














At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


has been perfected. The Modern’ Duplicator contains no glue or gelatine. 
ALWAYS “REMEMBER THE MODERN DUPLICATOR,’ 
Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ‘*Mod- 
ern” Duplicator, IT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY. 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen w ritte n, just w rite one letter in the regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove 
fetter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one 
= or more colors atthesametime. Sosimplea child can use it. Lasts for 
years. Can be used a hundred times each day, Letter size, 9x12 inches, 
complete, 84.50—Lens SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools and teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. 
Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, ae 
J. C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth 


Teachers Journal Free 











Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








If you wish a 20 page month- 
ly teachers’ journal, packed 
full of practical helps for 
teachers, send_us your ad- 
dress on a postal card at once, 

































JO Cox, 
MILFORD, N. Y. 
GYMNASIUM and SWIMMING SUITS HOW T0 PASS EXAMIN ATIONS 
For women and girls, made in all grades and 
colors. Gym, Snits Bloomers PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
Wool Serge $4.50 $2.50 These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
Cotton Serge 3.00 1.50 carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
Cotton and Wool 4.00 2.00 teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
Mohair 4.00 1.75 offered in any scate in the Union. These ex- 
Poplin 3.50 1.50 aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
Panama 3.50 1.50 under (he direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Twi 2.00 1,00 Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 
Sateen Bloomer sd MINAT 14 YEARS P 
Bloomers are made full, and give neatest effect NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEABS PAST— 
possible to Skirts. COM. DRAPER WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 
Middy Blouses —$.85, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, and $3.00. 14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
Tank Suits—$1.00, $1.25 and $1.50. 14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
Athletic Skirts, pleated and circular, $1.50, 14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
$1.75, and $2.00, < ‘ 14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
Accordion sheatel Skirts, 6 yds., $4.00, Silk, (4 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
$7.00 and up in larger yardage. 14 Yrs. Exam. in ve Gov., with Ans .25 
All Garments made to indiyidual meuasure- 14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
ments. All delivery prepaid. Send for samples, 14 Yrs. Exam. in isang Comp., with Ans .25 
Aves Sto 20 years, and bust measure 30 to 44, 14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
Send for blanks and full information. 14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, bed + Ans “* 
SIL iARMENT SHOP, Ypsil Michi 14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra,” with Ans .25 
VPSILANTE GAR S psilanti, ichigan id Vis. vam: in 4g Hist., with ‘Ans .25 
'114 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
This Bank, is under the super- | 4 ra Exam. in Literature, with Ans 25 
rs. Exam. in Botany, wi ns .25§ 
vision of the United States | 14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans 28 
Treasury Department, which | [14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans +25 
means protection and safety of 7 Sag — ~ testes’ wae aoe ae 
funds. Accounts opened with |]14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
590 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


* Solutions given to all problems. 

Price of any one subject 25 cents: any U4 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for 82.00, whieh is les. than 10 ceuts 
for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N. Rochester, N. Y. 


One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- | 
pounded, semi-annually, | 
Write Today for Booklet, ‘*Banking by Mail” 
U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Se'lorze mates 
* free to Teachers. 

Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, r 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fduc ational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy- Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 

















‘The House That Helps” 





Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, SELLS 
Globes, Charts, Biackboards, Dictionary Holders. SELL 

Address to A, J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. Plays, Songs, Operettas, 
reas ape Drills, Pageants, Folk Songs 


and Dences, 
Material, Etc. 


Our Help-U Catalog sent Free 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio. 


Special Day 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Government positions. $75.00 a month. | 
Short hours. Thousands of ap 
Hundreds of appointments every 
Common 


for U.S 
Annnal vacations, 
porptments coming, 
month Poll? unnecessary 


























so &. als i severy 

= -CosSary y education | 

sufficient. Excellent chances for teachers. Write | 

immediately for free list of positions now obtainable, | 
ce 


Dept. BS3, 


FRANKLIN iNSTITUTE, R N.Y.) . 
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| forty-two. This applies to cities, and 
does not take into account the growth of 
the idea of supervised play and the pro- 
vision for it which is being made in the 
| smaller places and even in the rural dis- 
| tricts. 


| “Famous Buildings: a Primer of Archi- 

| tecture.’’? By Charles L. Barstow, author 
|of ‘‘Famous Pictures.’’ Cloth. 12mo. 
244 pages. Ninety-eight illustrations 
and diagrams. Price 60 cents net. The 
Century Co., New York. 

This is the second volume in the series 
on fine arts for children that Mr. Charles 
L. Barstow has written. The need of 
such books is attested by the success of 
the first of the series, Famous Pictures, 
which has proved to be a favorite with 
' children and is widely used. As in the 

first book, the aim has been to interest 
the child in the subject, and to awaken 

his appreciation. Not only the child, 

but the parent, will welcome this guide 

to correct judgment and taste. 
| summaries of principles, periods, and 
| styles; its glossaries of terms, and lists 
| of proper names pronounced and ex- 
| plained; and its classified lists of build- 
| ings in many cities make it useful asa 
| reference book for the home and school. 
Intimate biographical matter is intended 
to interest in the same way as that con- 
| tained in Famous Pictures. 





| **Songs for the Seasons.’’ By Estelle 
P. Cushman and Maude M. Andrews. 
| Cloth. 8vo. 54 pages. 75 cents. A. S. 
| Barnes Company, New York. 

| A eollection of rote songs for children, 
! comprising twenty-four songs divided 
equally among the four seasons. The 
words and music, as well as the titles, 
seem to be well adapted for the pur- 
pose. 


**Folk Games of Denmark and Swe- 


den.’’ For School, Playground and So- 
cial Center. By Dagny Pederson and 


| Neva L. Boyd. 17x10 ins. oblong. Stiff 
| paper covers. 60 pages. 75 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. Saul Brothers, Chicago. 

This book contains forty folk games 
with music and detailed description, in 
which special effort has been made to 
keep the national spirit and sentiment. 


into English before. 
playing the games are worked out in 
careful detail, and colored plates show- 
ing national costumes are given. 


School and Playground.’’ By Fiorence 
oblong. Stiff paper covers. 60 pages. 
75 cents, postage 4 cents extra. Saul 
Brothers, Chicago. 

This collection of forty games meets a 
need for the simple singing games which 
the children so greatly enjoy. 
Needle’s Eye,’’ ‘‘Old Dan Tucker,”’ 
‘*London Bridge,”’ and other of the titles 
show the popular character of the con- 
tents. Maypole dances are planned for 
the older as well as the younger children. 


**Francis W. Parker School Year Book, 
Volume IV.’’ 187 pages. Over 70 illus- 
trations. Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 

This volume, prepared by the faculty 
of the Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago, deals with 
Concrete Experience. 
trations. ”’ 
tion to literature on education, and pre- 
sents ina variety of phases the work 
which has been carried out in this school. 
Those who have read Volumes I, II and 
III will welcome the present volume. 
‘hose interested in the vocationa! as- 
pects of education will find the book 
particularly helpful. |The importance of 
providing adequate concrete experience 
and imagery as the basis of all school 
work, of motivating the work by relat- 
ing it to the actual needs and occupa- 
tions of the children, and of carrying 
| over the knowledge gained into purpose- 
| ful activities, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The absence of opportuni- 
ties in the average school for children 
to turn what they are learning to im- 
mediate practical use is largely respon- 
sible for their dislike of school work and 
their desire to leave it for more interest- 
ing fields. The present volume contains 
articles on ‘‘Menta!l Imagery in Geog- 
raphy,’’ ‘‘The Pupil’s Experience as the 
| Source of his Problems in Arithmetic,”’ 
| ‘* Experience-Building in the ‘Teaching 


A series of Ilus- 





Many of these have not been translated | 
The directions for | 


“Phe | 


**Education through | 


It is a distinctive contribu- | 





Its brief | 





‘‘Old English and American Games for | 


W. Brown and Neva L. Boyd. 17x10 ins. | 
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(002 Typewriter FREE 


Write'1 12 Words a Minute Without Lobking 
Typewriting now a lucrative profession—amazing secre 
Bete of world's speed marvel Sorhieg salaries—new possibilities 
gpen = everyone—thousandsg needed everywhere. Write for 

tails of our experts needed. Now ed a Private le 


NEW METHOD k.tyeewiting 

DOUBLE SALARIES 

All other methods soon discarded —this new system 

qualifies you to write 112 words a minute witb absolute accuracy. 
ins spare time. 


£ you ore’ now 8 a 
Learn at Home stencerapher, you n 
double your salary, If you work at something else, get erate m to 
lucrative Se RON ss Anyone can learn easily—quic! chteee. 


ST. ‘ART FREE Write’ Seed ‘for this limited special 
lesson free—send ni 
mon arn how we ty you. ee ig208 Typewriter FREE 
while Yearning. | geal me on oes 
arntes 

Shorthand }f Shorthand Sales write 
for special offer on Bosworth Simplified 
Home Study Course — same system used § 

world’s highest salaried experts. 


BOSWORTH INSTITUTE 
1105 Bosworth Bidg., Chicago 


FREE 

































First ‘Aid 


to the young child’s 
education is endorsed by 
many mothers and 
teachers. 

It gives the child training in concentration. 
Teaches first lessonsin writing and reading. 
Lays foundations of arithmetic. Unlike the 
Scratchy Sand Paper Apparatus, these cardsare 
a delight to the eye and thetouch. 33 stenciled 
cards 814x12 inches—oune for each letter of the 
alphabet, and figures 1 to 9. Postpaid $2.50. 


The Faulkner School, Dedham, Mass. 


DEVELOP YOUR — 


Study voice culture ‘in your own 
home. It will give you health, pleas- 
ure and profit. You can doit with 
the wonderful voice records of the 
world’s greatest artists and 
he Herman Klein 
Phono-Vocal Method 


based upon the famous 
SCHOOL OF MANUEL GARCIA 


Teachers,singers, students recognize 
the talking machine as an educa- } 
tional factor, It is used in schools 
and colleges from kindergarten to 
graduation class, Foreign lunguages, 
"I j cessfully taught by this won- 
enjoy a great gift, and acquire 







































derful invention, You can develo 
professional — eg me Jeg nes ne ec inger. Our records fit all talking 
machines al discount and trial offer. 


THE MUSIC PHONE METHOD, “906 Putnam Oy 2 West 45th St., New York 


Brawing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
8 our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 497, Omaha, Nebraska 




















Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FREE 
to teachers whose pupils use one or the other of our 
textbooks. Every teacher who evinces a fine pro- 
fessional spirit, and obtains our ‘Teachers’ Certitic ‘ate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon- 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her class- 
room, and finds it an easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 


emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand- 
writing specimens from first-grade pupils in the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 


particulars, 


he A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIL. 
| 120 Boylsion St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








EARN $2,000 TO $10, ao A rene 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen in eight weeks 

et 325 i ~ gpd essure y Ou Gefinite ropositions from a large num- 

ero ‘elabie firms who w 

Lig Pay while you are Pasilt offer vou, oppertunities 1 oe 

quired. yard testi for i 

openings an estimonials fr 

now earning $100 0 $00 a eas reas of our atcae 7 

Dept. 519 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Icago New York San Francisco ; 











GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


offer employment for life at 2 salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per year, with 
short hours u = r pleasant conditions 
and no fear of *‘lay-offs’’ or strikes. Ameri- 
ean citizens 18 or over are eligible. Our 64- 
page booklet contains list of positi requirements, ete. 
and tells how youcan prepare for **Exa ~ under the personal 
supervision ofa former U.S. Civil Service Secretary-Exami- 
ner. Bookietis FREE, without obligation. Write to-day. 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Box 1510 Rochester, N. Y 
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War Won't Worry 


the man who works for Uncle Sam 
Foreign wars can’t bother 
theman witha Government posi- 
tion. Whatever happens, the job 
is sure, the work remains steady, 
the hours short and the pay big. 


Good Positions Now Open 


Examinations will be held in your state for jobs 
youcanfiil. Nowis the timeto prepare. I willfityouina 
short time at small cost. Common education is sufficient. 
My Special Guarantee Offer to YOU 
My ironclad i gy makes you positively sure of success or 
money refunded. Assure yourself now of big pay and lifetime 


Write Toda For My Big FREE Offer 
Thom.’ ‘About 800 000 protected wenition eee TES 
kis yours for the asking. No obligation. Write today--ask 
for booklet 1140 


RL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C. 





y 
employment. 

















creaseYour Efficiency 
The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
f can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
acts, figures, names, faces. En- 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your Jeet, address an au- 
dience. Eusy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my book, ‘‘How to Remember’’ 
and Copyrighted Intensely Interest- 
ing Memory test Free, also how to 
obtain FREE copy of my book “iow to Speak 
in Public.” 

















Dickson School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bidg., Chicago, Ill. | 





ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


(Founded 1880) 

Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wisn to enter the 
nursing profession. Favorable applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health of age (19-35), of good mora! 
character, having had one year of High School instruc- 
tion or its educational equivalent. The instruction 
covers a period of three years, including a preliminary 
course, The school catalog and blanks will be sent on ap- 
plication to the Supt, of Nurses, 509 Honore St,, Chicago, Il. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation %5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Illus- I 
trators and cartoonists earn frum $20 to $125 
a week or ay My practical system of “a Wy 
personal individual lessons by wail will de \ F 
velop your talent. Fifteen years successful SS py 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. ° € 

THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 7 
1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. mm"! 
Training School for Nurses 


work for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 

President Wilson with 6c in stamps and I will 

Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. ‘Theoretical 
and Practical class work throughout the course. 
Minimum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information apply to 
MISS K. C. BURGESS, SUPT., Box 31, Training 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


2 Hospital training at home. General, 
yf medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Super- 
intendent Philadelphia School 
for Nurses, 2:2:38 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U. S. 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the next two months. The 

sitions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
ours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately toFranklin 
Institute, Dept. B105,Rochester,N.Y.,forscheduleshowing 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free of charge. 











tend youa test lesson plate also collection of 




















SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!f 


The European war has created a great de- 
mand and unlimited opportunities for 
4 those who know Spanish, Freneh, German or 

Italian. Now is the time to better your 
position and increase your salary. You 
can Jearn quickly and easily, at home, 
during spare moments, by the 


Language Phone-Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen to the living voice of a native 
professor pronounce the foreign janguage, over 
and over, until you know it. Qur records fit all talking machines. Write for 

‘Language Treatise,’ teachers special discountand trial offer. 


free ‘La 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 964 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., N.Y. 
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of Geometry,’’ ‘‘Points of Contact of 
English with School Activities,’’ ‘‘How 
Dramatization of Stories Helps in Teach- 
ing Modern Languages,’’ ‘‘School Heat- 
ing and Ventilation—A Study in Applied 
Physics,’’ ‘‘Some Laboratory Experi- 
ments Involving Real Chemical Prob- 
lems,’’ ‘ ‘The Study of an Industry,” ‘A 
Study of Foods and Food Supply,’’ ‘‘Ex- 
cursions,’’ and several other articles re- 
lating to both elementary and high school 
teaching. The illustrations in connec- 
tion with these articles are numerous 
= graphic, adding very much to their 
value. 


‘*The Fish Notebook.’’ By George C. 
Embody, assistant professor of Aquicul- 
ture, Cornell University. 30 cents. Com- 
stock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N Y.. 

This is one of the Nature Notebook 
series, edited by Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, and is planned on the same lines 
as the two Bird Notebooks previously 
issued. It contains outlines for obser- 
vation of fishes in streams or aquarium, 
and has outline drawings of over fifty of 
the common fishes on paper suitable for 
water colors or crayons. 





**School Arithmetic: Intermediate 
Book.’’ . By Florian Cajori. Cloth. 
12mo. 300 pages. 40 cents. Macmillan 


Co., New York. 

As in the Primary Arithmetic of this 
series, the aim is to render the subject 
attractive to the pupil without sacrifice 
| of serious intent. By the selection of 
problems bearing on the practical life of 
today, the pupil Is made to feel that he 
is engaged in studies worth while. The 
technique of arithmetic is simplified, by 
| change or omission of some terms usu- 
| ally applied. The subject of ratio, for 
| instance, is. identified with “‘common 
fractions,’’ and a proportion expresses 
the ‘‘ equality of two common fractions. ’’ 
An alternative method of reading deci- 
mals is also suggested. 


*‘The Best Private Schools of the 
United States and Canada,’’ is the first 
of a series of annual Handbooks on sub- 
jects relating to education and travel, 
published by Porter E. Sargent, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston. It is a book of 516 
pages, on good paper and fine cloth bind- 
ing, and is a substantial volume. Over 
twelve hundred schools are listed and de- 
scribed. These are divided into different 
sections of the country and into sehools 
for boys and for girls. The date of es- 
tablishment, members of faculty, length 
of course, tuition, and any special fea- 
ture, which may be needed are given in 
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ve Things Which Every Teacher 
eeds at Opening- School Time 


= = 








1. Morning Exercises for All the Year. ®y,J0S5PH.¢. 
A great collection of short, snappy things, arranged into ten months’ 
work. Contains 303 morning exercises, one for each day of the ten 
school months. Has 137 stories, 28 poems, also birthday exercises, songs 
and readings, references, etc. 252 large pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


2. Simplex Class Record. 


lished. Has space for 432 names. 

A simple card and pocket device for 

3. Simplex Seat Plan. keeping a correct seating list of the pu- 

pils for easy reference. Adopted for Chicago schools. Size, 6x9 
inches. Cloth. Price (with 100 cards), 35 cents. 

By ALHAMBRA G. 


4. Language Games for All Grades. Py yin  besiencd 


to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the child’s 
vocabulary. Contains 30 language games, teaching the correct use of 
troublesome words and forms of expression in a pleasant way. 96 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. (Or, with 53 cards for pupils’ use, 65 cents.) 


The most convenient, compact and 
practical teachers’ class book pub- 
76 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 


5. Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies. 3". 0 C232 
No progressive teacher can afford to be withoutit. It is the ‘‘Blue 


Book’’ of best things for teachers and schools. Get a copy of this 
invaluable guide book today! 144 pages. Mailed free! 


pe MONEY REFUNDED if upon receipt 


you find books are not all that you desire. 


Beckley-Cardy Company 


Educational Publishers —‘‘The House of Better Material’’ 
312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 








TEACHERS! 





Prepare yourself for something bet- 
ter while teaching during this school 


al 


year. Train to be a Commerci 
'Teacher. Home study. Begin now and be in a position next Sep- 
tember. We guarantee a good position to every graduate. Write 


tabulated form, while a description of | 


each school is given in the text. The 
editor of the book says that every possi 

ble precaution has been taken to give 
definite information, as far as any is at 

tempted, and the methods used to ac 

complish this are explained. It is nota 
mere printed list of all the schoolsin the 
country coming under the head of pri 

vate schools, but an effort has been 
made to select the better schools, and in 
so doing to draw the line somewhat 
above the average. Thereis a historical 
sketch of the private school in Ameria, 
and the historie schools of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies are mentioned in a separate chap- 
ter. For parents desiring information 
as to where to place their ehildren and 
for teachers who are so many times 
called upon to advise them, it will bea 
valuable handbook. New editivns are 
promised for each year. 





Friendship Link Bracelets, whose links con- 
| tain the initials of your dearest and best friends, 
seem to be the latest vogue; links of precfous 
metal forming a pretty bracelet, as a token of 
regard and remembrance. To those who havea 
large circle of friends this would prove a happy 
means of perpetuating their memories, some- 
thing by which to remember your father, mother, 
brother, or sister, and your ‘‘very bestest’ 
| friends. Forold or young. Some are wearing 
two or three complete Bracelets that their friends 
have presented to them, link by link, It is not 
only a beautiful adornment, but is the chain of 
friendship that surrounds you. Arrange an ex- 
change of single links with a friend or relative. 
This begins your collection and others may be 
added from time to time. Initials are engraved 
free and links cost but 12c. each and upwards for 
solid gold, sterling silver or rolled gold. 





For list of nearly three hundred titles of 
books for Supplementary Reading, see page 86. 





918-920 Powell St., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Carvel-Gregg Schools 


Eastern School, 
Cambridge, Chio. 








AGRICULTURAL COURSES ie 
for TEACHERS SS 


LESSONS... 
BY MAIL is a 
(**()) ie 

‘ia 


os 





tural college, our correspondence course is 


Fes the teacher who can’t go to an agricul- 
the best means to obtain the necessary train- 4 
ing to teach Agriculture in the public schools. 





Fifty lessons in the course: 


SOIL SERIES—Ten Lessons 
Describing the formation of soils, their nature, classifications, respective 
a‘lapiation to crops, relation to moisture, heat and air; how improved—manures 
aad Yertilizers; eiements of plant food; bacteria; tillage; drainage, etc. 


PLANT SERIES—Fifteen Lessons 
Farm plants, their classification, parts, diseases, and treatment; seeds, how to 
select, insects; croprotation; alfalfa; weeds; forage crops; the orchard. including 
planting, budding, grafting, pruning , classification, spraying ; gardening ; birds, etc. a 


ANIMAL SERIES—Ten Lessons 
Farry aninials, their breeds, origin, characteristics; feeding; common diseases 
aud treatment; poultry, the same; stock farming, including silos and silage: dairy 
tarming, including Babcock test, etc. aii : 


FARM MANAGEMENT SERIES—Five Lessons 
The tundamentals of packing and marketing products; co-operative marketing ; 
the county agent; farm accounting, and farm engineering, 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SERIES—Ten Lessons 
Including instruction on When, What, Where, and How to teach Agriculture, with 
suggestions of ways and means by which teachers may secure free books, pamphlets, 
illustrative material, bulletins, exhibits, charts, stencils, lantern slides, lectures, ete., for 
teaching every phase of Agriculture; directions for forming agricultural clubs; plans 
and methods of conducting both home and school gardens in country, village, and city. 


iy 
. 
! 
° 
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Lessons edited (the Agricultural Educational Series written) by Lester S. 


Ivins, M. S., former instructor in Agriculture in Lebanon (Ohio) University 
and Supervisor of Agricultural Education for Ohio, editor of various books and 
Government bulletins on Agricultural Education. 

No books or other supplies to buy. Full text, together with outline study, 
exercises, and topics for investigation, on each lesson. Lessons carefully re- 
viewed and graded, and certificates granted. Approved by school supervisors 
and agricultural teachers. Tuition reasonable. Send for Catalogue 1. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 











Esterbrook 
School Pens — 


The smooth 
easy-writing quali- 
ties of Esterbrook 
Pens make them 
the best for the 


scholars to use, 


TY RRR ect meme 
* ‘ oe 


and their long- 
wearing qualities 
make them the 
most economical 
as well. 


Send soc for useful metal box containing 
samples of school pens. 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 


New York. Camden, N. J- 












(No Glue or Gelatine) 


Make 50 from one examina- 
tion paper, music, map or 
anything written with pen. 
pencil,typewriter. Nocurled 
copies, no sticky substance on 
paper. Prices $2.10up, Book- 
Write 


4 > 





Jet and samples free, 


A. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 





419-420 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
“SPEECHES G TRUE” 
SPEECHES THAT RING TRUE 
Writings that command attention for formal social evente. Argumentative. Lao 
Bu uasive and informative discourses for individual requirements. Five mivute 

%) words) paper, one dollar. Longer ones in proportion. Origisaland dis- 


Prepared to order, not stock compositions 
Ephraim Buchwald, Dep’tN. 113 East 129 St., New York 
with 538 Genuinestamps, incl. Old 
Stamp Album Mente 70,Mac -oy(tiger),China(dragon) 
‘Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc. 10¢ 
List Free. We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP CO.,St. Louis, Mo, 
AUTHORS Write Photoplays, Acts, Plays, Euter- 
tainments. All instructions and mar- 
kets 65c. E, L, Gamble, Playwright, East Liverpool, O. 


tinctive essays, club papers, ete. 




















EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 
A TUBE OF 
Dennioons 


GLUE or PASTE 


in the Fall. There are so many 
things which must be fixed. 









DENNISON’S 
ADHESIVES 


in the handy patent pin 


tubes are just suited for 


school-room work. 
You 
your stationer. 


can buy them from 





Send 2 cent stamp for a trial 
tube, 
Please send trial tube of glue to 
NB IMCoceee -2-.cescecccesenccecceess sesesseveesess sevseseneosnene 
BRATS Gis cnscesrccnvnatcarescerbonnssacppesnnoahsen <uhus sheers 


So 


Boston 


DeumeaoncXlar 


THE TAG MAKERS 
26 Franklin St., 

















ad Universal Duplicator 














| household science proper. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Gold Medal Crayons 





Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion San Francisco 1915 

We are pleased to announce this ad- 

ditional award which is higher 
than a Gold Medal. 
Samples of our Superior Crayons and 
Chalks together with color charts 

will be sent on request. 
Makers of the Gold: Medal Crayons 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York,N.Y, 
London, Paris, Hamburg 

















DOMESTIC. SCIENCE’ 





A good text-book for grammar schools 
and smaller high schools is the new 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


by Mrs. Livxco.x, published April 9. 


It has a complete modern course planned 
for two years with two lessons a week. 


| There are 59 lessons on cooking and food 


groups, and 82 pages (20 chapters) on 
(The appendix 


| has also 32 lessons on sewing.) 








The book gives a plan for school credit 
for home work. It also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. It is 
easy as a book can be. Mailing price, 
60 cents. Course of Study FREE. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








The Nonabel fetes, 


The world’s best songs, including old songs of world-wide 
popularity and new songs of equal merit. A a of | 
mustc surpassing in excellence any previously offe 

volumes as follows: 
Nonabel Songster, Part I. For intermediate or mixed 


gra .00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample copy, 10c, | 
Nonabel Songster, Part ll. F. ft qemeee ment | 
gtades, per dozen, postpai eee le cqpy, 


Nonabel Songster, Part Ta yor high schools aaa 
a nog 7 singers. $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 
copy, !Uc. 

THE NONABEL SONG COLLECTION embraces 
Parts I, Il and III of the Nonabel Songster, complete. 

volume provides alarge and most satisfactory collec- 
tion of popular _music for all grades, and for chorus and 
concert work. finest collection extant. Sul ntiall 
bound in flexible boards. -50 per dozen, post; 

ple copy, 25c. 


MARCH BROTHERS 


By National Recognition, Publishers to Their Majesties, 
The Teachers of America. 


mple 


| 208-210-212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO. 





en tor best ideas. Send at once. » for our Free book 








Color Your Own eoensewaen canis 


Twenty-five as- 
sorted cards 
withone color . 
ed as a guide. 
Pleasant pas- os") § 
time. Ginkee Aad * 
your Christ- \\s? 1 
mas card: \\\) Al 
more personal ENT Ke 

} \ 


















and interest- 
ing. Use ordi- 
nary water col- ~ 
ors, Postp’d 25e 
THE POHLSON SHOP. 53 Bank Bldg., _ Pawtucket, Rhode a 
; MAKE A FORTUNE 
Write P hotoplays In Your Spare Tine 
so $500 each 





paid for motion picture plays. Experience oF 


abili - 
necessary, nstant demand. pe ize 


id Raeasy 
usands of a dollars in cash 


clio 88 


4 33a Lowe Ave, 








A Review of “The Story Primer” 


By Mrs. J. S. Williams (nee Ruth O. 
Dye er). Demonstrator of Primary Meth- 
for Southern Educational League 


Some time ago, while discussing the 
subject of the teaching of reading with 
one of the leading superintendents of 
the South, he made the remark that he 
did not see how there could be any justi- 
fication for any other new readers being 
placed on the market, and even if they 
were put on the market, he did not see 
how they could be more efficient than 
those already in use. I asked him if he 
thought the teaching of reading had been 
perfected. Of course he had to reply 
that he did not. 

My next question brought just the 
answer I anticipated and the answer I 
desired. ‘*What, then, are the flaws in 
the system which you use in your schools | 
and which you consider the best?’’ 

“Why,’’ he replied, ‘‘the system we 
are using in our schools, and the one I | 
consider the best, produces reading at 
the expense of the teacher’s patience and 
strength, and the children do not have 
the amount of enthusiasm and pleasure 
in their reading that I think they should 
have, but they read well and it is a pleas- 
ure to hear them.”’ 

This same superintendent remarked a 
few days ago, after hearing a lecture on 
the teaching of reading in general and the 
teaching of ‘‘The Story Method’’ in 
particular, and after seeing the method 
demonstrated with a class of children, 
“*T believe the millennium ef the teach- 
ing of reading has really come.’’ 

The things that make the Story Primer 
in the new illustrated edition an excep- 
tional primer are worth consideration. 
Each story is complete in itself and yet 
the whole*series, which forms the book, 
is so connected as to make a continued 
idea run through the whole. The child 
becomes so interested in the actions and 
adventures of Bunny that he is glad to 
find that the next story deals with this 


| interesting animal also, and his scope of 


interest is enlarged by the occasional 
introduction of new characters. There 
is a repetition of words so that the 
child may be made familiar with them 
through the frequency of appearance, but 
this is in no case carried so far that 
it causes monotony. New words are in- 
troduced in such numbers and at such 
periods that the child can not only grasp 
them, but master them as well. After 
the teacher has told the story which is 
printed on the opposite page from the 
reading lesson, the children can not help 
but read the lesson with expression, for 


they will feel the spirit of the sentences. 


Much may be said for the illustrations 
in ‘*The Story *Primer.”’ In the first 
place, they are large. Then, too, they 
are done wholly in black and white, 
which is an improvement on the highly 
colored illustrations which too often 
cover the pages of our primers. Be- 
cause of their simplicity in outline and 
in coloring, they give the child an idea 
of the action expressed, but do not cause 
him to center his attention on the pic- 
tures and slight the reading matter. 

The Story Primer is the Saul among 
the primers of today, in that it stands 
head and shoulders above the multitude 
of other primers in its phonetic pres- 


/ entation. 


‘loo frequently phonetics are given too 


| prominent a place in the teaching of 


primary reading. I recall the primers 
which came out when phonetic teaching 
was first given prominence. The read- 
ing material was shaped to harmonize 
with the phonetics and, consequently, 
was of the uninteresting manufactured 
kind. In the Story Primer the reading 
material! is interesting and the phonics 
have been adapted to it. Phonic drill has 
not been neglected by any means, but 
receives its share of attention and is 
presented so that the child can hear tke 
word ‘‘phonics’’ and not have a conse- 
quent bad taste in his mouth. 


JNS'RINGS CHARMS 
- MEDALS - 
FOR SCHOOLS CLASSES 


=x FRATS ~~ 
WINSHIP&sco MANUPACTURERS 


705-B MASONIC TEMPLE Chicago, Ill. 




















For the ee who 
wants results 


Besides wide variety and reason- 
able price, their optical accuracy 
and practical improvements incline 
teachers of science classes to the 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


For class-room, for laboratory or for 
home study a Bausch & Lomb instrument 
gives the utmost in a microscope. 

Model F-2 (shown above) has lever fine 
adjustment with the slow movement re- 
quired for higher powers, and its large stage 
and curved handle arm give unusual space 
for object manipulation. Price $31.50. 

Other Models range from $2.50 to 
$18.00 for simple microscopes and $18 
up for compound instruments. 

Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


Write for our descriptive matter—fully 
illustrated. Sent FREE on request. 


Rausch £9 lomb Optical @. 

407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Leading makers in America of Photegraphic Lenses, (Protar 
and Tessar), Projection Lanterns ( Balopticons), Engineering 
Instruments, "Binoculars anf! other high grade optical productss 





‘ Buy-SCHOOL-SUPPLIES 
AT: WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE: MNIDDLENENS PROFIT. 4 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


om 


Maps are up-to-date. Beautifully lithographed in 
colors, Size 40x58 inches, Cloth backed. Set 
consists of mapsof E. H., oH. N.A., 8 A,, 
U,S., Europe, Asia, Africa. 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 
ollers at top 
oad » = 70 Cents Each 


and bottom 











Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid. $ .10 
No. 9 Class Records ‘‘ 19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross “‘ 039 
Ink : Crystals, Per Gallon Pkg os 72 





_ a) 


“CATALOG: eseheks SHOWS WHOLESALE. | 
» PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY. EVERYTHING | 
, t S:: 


327*33LSOUTH MARKET: STREET, CH/CACO, * 








100 copies made from your 
— Pe m, Fes writer or 
r $i or €.0,D. 
we will send postpaid oe Mo. ge RA ae Face 445 x75 
‘Fe and Sronge complet Satisfaction or mone; 
back. SPECIAL OFFER. “TO TEACHERS 
WwW, FISHER co, a Amsterdam Ave,, NEW YORK 





| An old time blue back spelling book, with list of 
| old books prepaid for 25cents. Address, "Amos Poe, 

Books, Evansville, Indiana. 
If you desire some 


Cotton Free: cotton, cotton bolls, 


seed, cloth, etc. withoat cost to you, write the Principal 
of TALATHA SCHOOL, ‘alatha, S.C. for information, 























October 1915 
PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
The Regents’ 

Review 
Books 








The Only Books Up To Date | 


THE QUESTIONS ARE ADDED AFTER 
EACH EXAMINATION. 








Used for review work in nearly every 
school in New York Siate and in the best 
schools in every state in the Union. 


Nearly 1,000,000 copies sold. 


Indispensable in preparing for Regeats’ 
Teachers’ or Civil Service Examinations. 


32 SUBJECTS 


Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 


One doz. or more copies $2 per doz. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON S/iITH, Desk A. 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A New Mental Arithmetic 


By C, S., PALMER, B. L., Prineipal of the Angola High School, 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has be 1 compiled to 
meetthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations. Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular class-work, It contains 
most of the mental examples given in the New York 
wradee xaminations during the past five yenrs; also many 
taken from special tests given by district superinten- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. Lt contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
will arouse interest and enthusiasm in the dullest classes. 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it. 





Price, 25 cents each 
6 copies 20 cents each 
1 Doz. or more $2.0) per Doz. 
W. Hazleton Smith, Desk A, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask. What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 


provided with models which can be prepared by the | 


teacher and pupils from directions given in the nook, 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. 

nar We havejust added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON areas 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Des 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. ‘They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 74,x4 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen 3 3 doz. 25c. Send 10c for sample 
doz, and address, W. RAS ero SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. Desk A. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Ecizasera Merrick Kyipp, B.S. 
50 L. LANGUAGE SHEETS 
- Fy yt HEETS 








RA PHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 34.x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 

Aeep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

‘The Busy Work Series are just what people want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. ‘The series are just 
excellent and [ shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
lowa, 


W. Hazelton Smith, Desk A, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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| terrible destruction of a besieged city | 











| ground, comprising three rooms, one for 


; and Champion, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teach The Columbus and Thanksgiving Stories with 


2250 
Subjects 


The Perry Picture 


Don’t forget to have every pupil learn about 10 
beautiful pictures this school year. 


One Cent Eac 


Size 514x8 inche 








Feeding Her Birds 
(In language work, couldin’t 


ANY child write a story 
about this picture ?) 


Size 


Reproductions of the Worlds Most Famous Paintings 


Kes Send 5 two-cent stamps for 64 page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


Order Bird Pictures in colors NOW for Fall bird study. 
Pictures of 25 Common Birds and a very brief description of 
each for 50 cents. 


Send 75 cents for a picture on paper 22x28 to frame for your 
schoolroom walls NOW, or for ‘‘Feeding 


Plan your Thanksgiving and Christmas work with pictures 
NOW and order early. 


THE PERRY PICTURES i th Box 13, Maiden, Mass. 


7x9. Two Cents Each for 13 or 


FOR 25 OR MORE. 


Her Birds”’ size 14x 17. 


pied Four 
Gold Medals 


Ss. 


more, 





es 


PURITANS GOING TO CHURCH 


Copyright, 1885, by Fishel 
Schwartz, New York 


Adler & 





Schools in the War Zone Under | 
Bombardment 
The horrors of a bombardment and the | 


have been fairly well described by story | 
and picture. But one incident of the 
bombardment of Rheims, illustrating not 
so much the dangers of the war as the 
bravery and sanity of the besieged peo- 
ple, has not yet been told. It is the 
story of the public schools for children 
carried on in the cellars of the city of 
Rheims during the most perilous time 
of the war. The account has been given 
in a report to a French newspaper made 
by Octave Forsant, an inspector of pri- 
mary schools. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
said M. Forsant, the bombardment was 
so violent that none of the regular 
schools could be opend. As October and 
November went by, and nothing had 
been done to start the courses of instruc- 
tion, M. Forsant began to think of the 
possibility of using the cellars of the 
Maison Pommery where already sixty 
children were living with their parents. 
The school opened on the seventh of 
December—a school five metres under 


classes, one for recreation, one for gym- 
nasties, accommodating fifty-eight stu- 
dents grouped in three courses. 

In a short time other schools were 
opened in the large houses, Mumm, Krug 
where were gathered 
numerous families of refugee children. 
In them five hundred children received 
instruction. At the end of January the 
total number of children attending the 
subterranean schools of the bombarded 
city was about one thousand. 

These schools, said M. Forsant, did 
not lack their picturesque side. Fre 
quently the class-rooms were separated 
only by barrels and boxes piled one on 
top of another. They were decorated 
by flowers, by the banners of the allied 
nations, by portraits of the ‘‘men of the 
day. i "A Christmas celebration, involv- 
ing a cinematograph, a Christmas tree 
and presents was held in the Maison 
Pommery. 

The surprising thing is that the chil- 
dren were not even disturbed in the 
their work when the bombs fell around 
and above the schools. Says M. Forsant, 
‘‘On the morning of the third of March, 
on arriving at the ‘Joffre School’ I heard 
the whistling of shells above my head; 
I pushed my bicycle rapidly, reached the 
Maison Mumm and descended to the 
class-rooms. Scarcely had I reached them 
when shells of all sizes rained upon the 
walls. Yet in the first room the lesson 
in history was not disturbed by the noise | 
and the reading lesson in the second con- 
tinued calmly.’”’ 

So much devotion, so much energy 
and so many risks run, have not been 
without value. The mere fact of their | 
common danger has united teachers and 
students and parents. The courageous | 
attitude of the teachers has heartened | 
many of the unfortunate. And finally, | 
practical results have been attained. 
The children have gone back to their 
habits of work and of order and have 
learned much. Twenty-six took the ex- 
aminations for the “certificate of stua- 
ies,’’? at Rheims on the tenth of July. 





VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessous, good deportment, and regular attendance in your school this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may be able to compel these things, but that means trouble, 


friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results, 








let your pupils earn tl 
tickets, or whatever nu 


Quotation Care 
designs 
Without ribbon bangers 

Assortment B.—.- 
than 40 desigus. 


ities the wrest 


day, punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable. 


a beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and will be highly — 
Without rinbon hangers ee Secces 


hie 
1e Reward Cards,making the Price of each card 10, 25 or 
mber you think best, 


le ite ‘j ecereccccsececccevecs 


\hout 3x44, scenery , ete 


50c per 100 or pro rata. 


l'.¢ each 
«de each 
, nore 


If you use our system of Rewards you don't have to compel, 
; Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the mac hinery of your school run easily and smoothly, 
Thousands of teachers all over the United States know this and are 
Lf you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not doue 


usiug (hem, 
so hetore, 


How to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at 4e per 100. Get a few hundre 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes aid prices. Give 
one of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good de -portment during (he 


according to the value of the car Is, 
You will besurprised to see how the pupils will work forthem, and you will be 


more than pleased with the results. 
The following aresome of our most popular assortments of Reward Cards, 
Our completecatalogue of all kinds of teachers‘aids will be mailed fre Pe LLpOn req ues! 
Quotation Cards No, 2.—The illustration shows only 1 of the @heattitul 
designs of imported cardsin this assortment. They are 37,x77,, a different quotation 
on each design, and with ribbon hangers(not shown in the illustration ) the Vv make 










cat tstme, but the gureur ot afd tee nue Assortment BA.- High grade imported cards, beautifully lithographed, 
er twrbrs, Ciccrs about 25,x4, many designs assorted. 60¢ per 100 or pro rata. 
Assortment A.—About 3),.x514, embossed, more than 50 designs. SOc per 
1 or pro rata, 
Assortment C,—About 4x6, embossed, about 40 designs... .......cccccccccccuececcceecceuceee I'ce each 


Tickets Free. 
the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask for them, 


receipt of price. 


All 


JOHN WILCOX, MILFORD, N. Y. 


If you send us $1 Or more at one time for Cards at above prices we willinclude 500 of 
cards sent postpaid on 











Talk this over with your pupils. 
the school year with a patriotic spirit—it 
helps to make better boys and girls. 


TEACHERS T! 
A Flag for Your School 





Start 


FREE 


American patriotism should be instilled in the 
minds of every school boy and girl, and the 
American Flag should grace the walls of every 
school room, 

Your choice of a heavy silk flag 32x48 inches, 
mounted ona varnished staff with gilded spear 
head, or a big 5x8 feet Standard U. Ss. flag made 
of finest bunting, with 48 stars sewed.on both 
sides; guaranteed not to fade. 


Either Flag Retails at $4 to $5 


Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 
We send you 30 Emblematic Flag Buttons, post 
paid. The children sell them at 10c each. Seud 
us the proceeds and specify which flag you want; 
it will be sent immediately prepaid. You are 
not out a penny and the children are always de- 
lighted to dispose of the buttons, or have them 
for their own, 


THE JEFFERIS CO. 


701-5 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 














sions $ 





Cedar Falls, 


Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order. 
Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either 0c, 
2.50 per thousand words, 
Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc, 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words. 
Outlines $1.00 each, 
Manuscripts of 
thousand words, 
Book Reviews a specialty. 


all kinds 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 


Both affirmative 7! 
Complete discus- 
-, OD any subject 


revised $1.00 per 


100 invitations or announce 

with two se “ OF enve lopes, 
$3.00. 50 for $ 2% for $1.60 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 


'| Weddings 
Cards Priesiongl is ao ry: 


Write your copy plainly 
P.O. order to cover cost, 
filled the day received and sept to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





po FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION — 


tents 
for 


85 ents. 
©) for Ste. 
50 for 7 cents. 
and mail to us with 
Your order wil! be 


Dansville, N.Y. 











SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 








imparts in a clear wholesome 








adjustable blade shayes like a Bend aa 


teachers 


ptpeticn, guaranteed. 
PAN 45 Fort Street, East, Dep't ty Detwcit, 1 Mich 


needs a 1 


7 SEE-RITE PENCI 


of thousandsin use. Espe 

school room or desk 
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OW is the time to think about it. 

Winter is approaching, with its colds, chills and 
fevers, its lagrippe and pneumonia, its tonsilitis and 
other afflictions — also its long list of Accident possi- 
| bilities. 

In one school last winter, one-fourth of the teachers 
| 











were ill at the same time—each one burdened with 











Primary Plans, has said: “The plan of this company 
is ideal. Its policies assure teachers a fixed income in 
\\: the event of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident.” 
It extends its beneficent protection to teachers 
everywhere in America—from the primitive and 
\._ isolated school houses of the mountains and 
\\. the desert to the perfectly appointed public 
\\ schools of our largest cities. The risk 
\\. of accident is universal, and infection 
is possible wherever there is at- 
XQ. mosphere. In one mail we re- 
\\ ceive a claim from a teacher 
who has been struck by 
an automobile in New 





1 100 T.C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


|) Iama teacher and I am in- 
| terested in knowing about your 
1 Protective Benefits. Send me the 
| whole story and booklet of testi- 
} monials. 
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excessive expenses on account of Sickness, and at the 
same time, turning her salary over to a substitute— 
when she needed it most. In one high school last 
winter three teachers suffered broken limbs, caused by 


slipping on icy streets. 
Thousands of teachers lose time and salary every 
year on account of Quarantine. 


York, another from a teacher who slipped and sprained an ankle in 
Minneapolis, another from a young woman in Oklahoma, 
stricken with typhoid at the opening of her first term, and still 
another from a principal in California whose home has been 
quarantined and who would lose his salary were he not a member 
of the T.C. U. 

With the speed of the fastest mail we send $100 to take 
immediate care of any teacher who is-taken sick or injured away ff 
from home and friends. We pay $50.00 a month to those who 
are disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine; $1000.00 to the 
beneficiary of any who meet with an accidental death. These are 
only a few of the things we do to protect teachers from loss of sal- 
ary and savings by misfortune. ‘There are many other benefits, 
fully explained in a little book we publish. If you are a teacher, 
or expect to become one, you should have a copy of it. 

May we send it with our compliments ? 


MINNIE ETHEL YOUNG, Galena, Kan., wrote July 26th, 1915: ‘I wish to thank the T. C. U. for the fairness and 
promptness with which they settled my recent claim. Ido sincerely think your scheme of insurance is just the thing 
for teachers and I shall take great pleasure in saying a good word for the T.C.U. whenever I have an opportunity,” 


MAUDE A. ROYS, Omaha, Neb., wrote Aug. 1oth, 1915: ‘‘I certainly am very grateful to you for the check for 
$35.00. This being vacation it comes at a time most needed. I realize more than ever the necessity of one being 
in such an organization, I shall recommend you to my friends for promptness, fair settlement and sympathy.” 
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TUNE 


A Letter from James W:itcomb Riley 


The Noted Poet of Childhood Sends a Personal Greeting to the School Children of America 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS feels honored in having been selected as the medium through which this beloved poet of 


childhood addresses his admiring young friends in this characteristic letter. 


Each child who reads it may consider it a personal letter. 


It will give an added zest and greater interest to the celebration of his birthday in which so many thousands of children will participate. 








‘ Zs oy 
Somes Whitcomk Riley, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Dear friends: 

The editor has asked me to send a 
message to the schoolchildren and in so do- 
ing has set me the delightful task of re- 
calling those blossomy, dewy mornings of long 
ago when I went barefoot to school toa lit- 
tle Kate Greenaway cottage where a lovely 
little roly-poly woman trained us in readin! 
ritin' and ‘rithmetic. That, I fear, was a 
great many birthdays ago now. And yet the 
fine influence of that kindly teacher, and 
those high aims inculcated by the other Hoos- 
ier schoolmasters who towered over us, are 
&® precious influence which I wish I might 
transmit tn all its original purity and glory 


to ‘you. Bach of us felt then that he 





would be president of these United States 
some day. And I hope there is no boy 
who reads this letter (or girl, either?) 
so dull but that some like call is now 
ringing in your ears. 

Certain rumors have come to me that 
some of you plan to honor my birthday. 
Be assured I am most grateful for such 
loving appreciation for the humble songs 


I have sung. Dear children, they were 


sung for you, and it will touch my heart 
most deeply if they will help to keep 


you children always. 


Very faithfully and-loyally yours, 








The birthday of James Whitcomb Riley, October 7, will be observed in Indian- 
apolis, the home of the poet, with exercises in all the schools, a musical fete, at 
which many of Mr. Riley’s poems set to musie¢ will be sung, dancing by celebrated 
Russian dancers, a pageant, and a dinner at which distinguished persons from all 
over the country will be present. 

Less pretentious observances of thé poet’s birthday will take place in most 
of the schools of the United States. It will not be a task but ajoy to the teacher 
and her school to prepare a program in honor of the birthday of the beloved poet. 

Every library of any size contains the works of Riley from which selections 

- suited to the various grades may be made for recitations or readings. On page 63 
of this issue are provided a number of his best known poems. Possibly ‘‘An 


Old Sweetheart of Mine,’’ one of Riley’s earliest productions, is the best loved of 
all his works, and this is found on page 66 of this number. 

An excellext sketch of the life of James Whitcomb Riley was published in this 
magazine, Ocio »2r, 1914. A fine portrait of the poet appeared as cover design of 
that issue, and should be placed on the exhibit screen and referred to when read- 
ing the Letter on this page and at other times. 

Many of Riley’s poems have been set to music; these can be obtained at 
music dealers. 

The Riley program furnished on page 68 of this issue as a part of Halloween 
festivities serves as an example of an attractive program suited to a school of a 
number of grades. 
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A “Go to School Day” 


} RUNE Day, Raisin Day, Orange 
Day, Ripe Olive Day flocked 
A by onthe California calendar, 
| and ‘‘Go to Church Sunday’’ 
spread all over the nation. 
2 ‘‘Tf everything is to have a 
day,’’ said Superintendent Starr of the Fresno 
schools, ‘‘the schools should not be left out all 
together. Let us set aside April ninth as 











Dutch Sand-Table 


‘Go to School Day.’’’ The school board 
agreed, and the orders went forth, causing a 
ripple over the teaching force of the city. 
What was this day? Of what value could it 
be? What was one to do for such a day ? 

The superintendent enlarged upon the plan. 
It seemed that the parents had come to take 
the school system as a matter of course. If 
Jennie or Johnny got into serious trouble with 
the teacher, the parent often made an effort 
to visit that teacher and impress upon her the 
fact that she did not understand children; but 
the interview usually occurred in the hall and 
the parent did not feel like visiting when it 
was over. Ifthe boy brought home a poor 
report card, father glanced over his spectacles 
at mother and ventured the opinion that the 
criticisms of the school system appearing in 
the magazines were about right, and there 
the matter rested. What the people needed 
was a special invitation and that, explained 
the superintendent, was just what they were 
going to have. Exhibits would be put up, 
interesting lessons prepared, and the public 
specially invited to come to school for one 
day. 

Everybody went to work. Samples of writ- 
ing were put away to show weekly improve- 
ment, arithmetic papers were kept in extra 
neat condition to show to parents, drawings 
were saved, and the domestic science and 
manual training classes worked overtime to 
have some fine pieces for display. This spirit 
effected a great change in the products of 
the pupils. Where, heretofore, they had had 
a strong idea that they were working for the 
waste-basket they now saw a motive. Care- 


less boys took extreme pains to have their 
papers compare favorably with those of the 
other members of the class, and slovenly 
pupils often asked permission to remain after 
school and make copies of their papers, of 
which they suddenly had become ashamed. 
At last the eventful day rolled around. On 


BY HAROLD F. HUGHES 


the previous afternoon the pupils had carried 
home specially prepared invitations, and most 
of them had been accepted. The rooms were 
in holiday dress. Long strips of kraft paper 
eighteen inches wide extended around the 
room above the blackboard, while most of the 
blackboards were covered with paper. On 
this background were displayed drawings, 
writing papers, history exercises, maps, geog- 
raphy booklets, sewing, woodwork and any- 
thing else done in the schoolroom. Some 
rooms had long festoons of paper May-baskets 
and paper lanterns, while flowers were in 
abundance on all sides. 

By nine o’clock the parents began to ar- 
rive. They were met at the gate by commit- 
tees of boys and girls. The girls requested 
them to sign the visitors’ register, and the 
boys acted as guides to show the guests to 
any particular room they desired to visit. At 
the door of the room they were met by other 
guides who showed them about the room, 
pointing out the different things displayed 
and answering their questions. The circuit 
completed, they were allowed to watch the 
class at work or go on to another room. 

During the visiting hours the teachers con- 
ducted the classes as on any ordinary day, 





Geography Exhibit 


and many parents stayed to watch the work. 
Naturally, the subjects presented were those 
which would interest visitors, but the method 
of presentation was the same as on any other 
day. As the purpose was to show the work- 
ings of the schools, there was no program of 
speeches or songs but the reading lesson was 
generally one that could be dramatized, the 
arithmetic lesson one of oral work, and so on, 
through the course. Many found in the new 
methods of presentation more interesting fea- 
tures than in a carefully prepared entertain- 
ment. The physical director took some of 
the classes out into the yard for a wand drill, 
fire drills were given, and all the larger activi- 
ties of the school were shown, that the parents 
might have a variety of entertainment and 
also that the teachers might have a short 
breathing space. 

Many rooms had displays of special inter- 
est. The sand-tables of the lower rooms de- 
picted many wonderful stories. There ‘were 
Dutch villages, Indian encampments and Es- 
kimo scenes, in which the figures were all 
made from paper by the children; and there 


were other tables depicting ‘‘The First 
Thanksgiving,’’ ‘‘Washington’s Home,” ‘‘The 
Story of the Star,’’ and other stories from the 
reader. One class demonstrated their knowl- 
edge of various bandages and the manner of 
carrying wounded comrades, while others 
showed how well they worked in the school 
garden. In one room the teacher had an ex- 
hibit of writing that was of great interest. 
The papers showed the progress in a pupil’s 
writing when he changed from finger move- 
ment to muscular writing. 

In the evening, from eight until ten o’clock, 
the high school entertained its patrons. Here, 
as in the lower schools, the work was dis- 
played but the classes themselves were of far 
more interest to the parents. In the sewing 
department the girls demonstrated that they 
not only could make a dress but that they 
could also design it and make their own pat- 
terns. Everything was there from the water 
color sketch to the completed garment. The 
domestic science department was kept busy 
all evening preparing light refreshments and 
serving the visitors. This was a very popu- 
lar part of the building. The art students 
were at work, while the modern methods of 
the commercial department attracted many of 
the business men. Tucked away down in the 
basement was the agricultural department, 
and here the boys were testing milk, run- 
ning the separator and churn, while on a 
table at one side were displayed collections of 
harmful and beneficial insects and bacteria. 

An entertaining feature of the evening was 
presented by the music department in the 
auditorium. This has been a department only 
for two years, but the students were able to 
entertain the visitors with music composed 
and sung by themselves. Outside of the har- 
mony classes, the department consisted of a 
chorus class, a boys’ and a girls’ glee club 
and a large orchestra. 

The school shops drew many spectators who 
marveled at the work done by the students: 
The woodwork class worked on without an- 
noyance, for the parents were so amazed at 





First Aid Exhibit 


the many beautiful pieces of furniture on ex- 
hibition that many never saw the class at all. 
At the close of our ‘‘Go to School Day’’ 
the parents ,had a new idea of the schools. 
The teachers were elated. The pupils were 
happy. The event is to be repeated yearly. 
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Columbus Day with the Little People 





JHE work of Columbus Day may 
"| be made impressive in all 
grades by means of songs and 
eq decorations. Decorate the 

1 room with flays. Have the 
: children salute the flag and 
sing ‘‘America.”’ 

In the second and third grades the children 
know many patriotic songs which will be ap- 
propriate for the day. 

The story of Columbus furnishes material 
for a very pleasant and profitable day’s work. 

In the first grade children will not be able 
to read the story, so it must be presented in 
other ways. 

Tell the story as simply as possible and illus- 
trate it with pictures on the blackboard. The 
very crudest illustration will avail, and be of 
very great value to the primary child, who 
loves to see as well as hear, and whose im- 
agination can make a picture out of the 
crudest lines. 

Holding a picture of Columbus in one hand, 
tell the story something like this: 

I have a picture to show you today. Itis 
the picture of a man who lived hundreds of 
years ago. His name was Christopher Colum- 
bus. Can you say his name? 

I wonder if you remember the dark-faced 
man with the monkey and the hand-organ 
who came by our school this fall ? Well, Chris- 
topher Colit:abus lived where the 


BY GRACE M. POORBAUGH 
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Critic Teacher, State Normal College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 











Long, long ago when Columbus was a little 
boy, nobody knew that the earth was round. 
People thought it was flat like your desk, and 
that if sailors went too far out on the sea 


they would fall off, just as your pencil will 
when it reaches the edge of the desk. Sailors 
had never gone very far because they were 
afraid. 

Columbus had watched the ships many 
times as they came into harbor. He noticed 
that they always showed the top-masts first; 
and at last that the very bottom of the ship 
was to be seen. This made him think that 
the earth was not flat but round. 

Columbus had grown to be a man now. 
Many people laughed at him because he 
thought that the earth was round. He be- 
came very eager to prove that what he said 
was true, but how could he do it? He did 
not know, for he must have a ship if he sailed 
upon the sea, and he had no money with which 
to buy one. 

After asking many rich people to lend him 
money, some one told him to ask Queen Isa- 
bella. She was said to be a very kind-hearted 
queen; so Columbus went to her. Queen 
Isabella believed that Columbus was right 
and said that she would give him three ships. 
She would sell her jewelry—rings, bracelets 
and ear-rings—to get money to build them. 
(Draw rings and bracelets.) They were curi- 
ous looking ships. Here is a picture of one. 
(Draw a ship. ) 

After Columbus had secured the ships he 
found it very hard to get sailors to go with 
him, for most of them were 
afraid. 





organ-grinder came from—a 
country far across the sea called 
Italy. We call the people who 
live there Italians because they 
live in Italy; just as we are called 
Americans because we live in 
America. 

It was more than four hundred 
years ago that this man whose 
picture you see was a little boy. 

He lived in a pretty little town 
by the sea. He loved to play 
about the water and watch the 
big ships (draw a ship) sail in 
and out of the harbor. Some- 
times the sailors would take him 
in their boats. He liked to go 
with the sailors and would ask 
them many questions about sail- 
ing. He made up his mind that 
he would like to be asailor, so he 
asked his father to send him toa 
school where he could learn all 


Columbus 


A long time ago there lived a little 
boy named Columbus. 
He lived in Italy. 

He liked to play near the water. 

He liked to sail his toy ships. 
The people thought the earth was 

at. 

Columbus thought it was round. 

He said that when he grew to be 
a man, he would find out. 

He got three ships. 

He started to sail around the 


Long before time for the ships 
te sail, crowds of people gathered 
at the wharf to say goodby to the 
sailors, whom they were afraid 
they would never see again. It 
was in August, 1492, when Co- 
lumbus started. (Write 1492 on 
the blackboard. ) 

They sailed for days and days 
but no land could be seen. The 
sailors became frightened and 
said they would not go any farth- 
er. Columbus begged them to 
wait three days longer, and if 
then there were no signs of land, 
he would turn back. Oh, how he 
looked for land! 

At last, on the third day, little 
birds came singing (draw birds) 
about the ships, and a branch of 
thorn with red berries (draw 
branch with berries) was seen 


about sailing. He was a bright world. ; , floating on the water. They 
boy and learned rapidly. He For days he saw nothing but knew then that land must be 
could draw splendid maps. ° Per- near. Then they sailed on a lit- 
haps your big brothers or sisters water. tle way and they saw land. What 


make maps in school, so you 
know what maps look like. I 
wonder if you know. what this 
is. (Hold up a globe.) Yes, it 
isa globe. Of what is the globe 
apicture? Youareright. Itis . 
a picture of the earth. What 
shape is this globe ? What is the 
shape of our earth, then ? Round! 





At last he saw birds. 
Then he saw land. 

He thought the land was India. 
It was not India. 
It was America. 


land do you think it was? Yes, 
it was our country. Do you think 
it looked as it does now? No, 
there were no homes, no church- 
es, no schools—nothing but great 
woods. 

Did any people live in our 
country then? Yes, there were 
Indians living here. They were 
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very much frightened when they saw Colum- 
bus and his three ships. They thought that 
the ships were strange birds coming, and 
they ran away; but when the sailors stepped 
on land, the Indians met them and were 
friendly. (Draw three ships in a harbor, a 
wood and Indians. ) 

After resting for some days, Columbus and 
his men sailed back to tell Queen Isabella what 
they had found. Columbus thought that he 
had found a country called India, but it was 
not India at all—it was our own dear America. 

Although first grade children can do noth- 
ing in the way of reading or writing at this 
time of the year, the other work can be easily 
adapted toward fixing the story of Columbus 
in their minds. For seat work, let them make 
with colored pegs a sword and a shield. For 
a cutting lesson, let them make a castle, a 
sword and a shield. These cuttings may be 
pasted into a booklet to be taken home as a 
surprise for Mother. The cover may be dec- 
orated with a ship cut freehand. 

Let pupils play that they are the Indians 
whom Columbus saw. Tell them to walk like 
Indians, tip-toe and in single file, following 
a leader who shall act as chief. 

In the second and third grades, this story 
of the coming of Columbus is an excellent 
basis for language work. Short sentences 
taken from the story may be written on the 
blackboard to be copied by the children. 

Third grade children can reproduce the 
story for themselves. But second and third 
grade children will enjoy making a Columbus 
booklet to take home. Let the number work 
for the day be based on the story also. Book- 
lets cut shield shape, in which to write the 
spelling lesson, will add interest and pride to 
the day’s work. Third grade children ‘will 
enjoy dramatizing the story of Columbus. For 
the writing lesson the following poem might 
be copied: 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Who was it, born so far away, 
Whose deeds we’re talking o’er today, 
Whose name remembered is alway ? 
Christopher Columbus. 


When others thought the world was flat, 

Who knew so much more than that 

And proved it in a way quite pat? 
Christopher Columbus. 


Cover Design and Pages from a Columbus Booklet 


October 1915 


Who unknown seas did sail across, 

Who suffered danger, perils, loss, 

To find America for us? 
Christopher Columbus. 


A cover similar to the one shown may be 
made, and the verses placed inside the booklet. | 

The sand-table is a valuable means of ex-: 
pression at this time. One side may repre-' 
sent Europe, the other America. The sea 
may be represented by a glass over blue paper. 
The three ships of Columbus may be made 
during a folding lesson. For seat work, the 
children can trace around patterns of men. 
These can be cut out and used to represent: 
Columbus and his sailors. Indians may be 
made by using patterns. This will involve 
interesting coloring and cutting lessons. Wig- 
wams can be made of burlap, using sticks as 
supports. The cross and the Spanish flag 
should be planted in the sand near Columbus. 
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Use black coated paper. 


Directions for Folding the Ships of Columbus 


Take an eight-inch square. Fold the lower left corner to meet the 
upper right corner. Crease; unfold. Fold the lower right corner to meet the upper right corner. 
Crease; unfold. Fold the four corners to the center (Fig. 1); invert. Fold lower right corner to 
the center. Fold upper left corner to the center (Fig. 2); invert. ‘lake hold of point a in Fig. 3, 
pull it out, push up and crease; Fig. 4 will be the result. Fold side a in Fig. 4 so that it lies on 
c. Fold side b in Fig. 4 so that it lies ond. Fig. 5 is the result. Gyt on dotted lines as indicated 
in Fig. 6. Fold side a in-Fig. 6 so that it lies on b.- Fold side c in Fig. 6 so.that it lies on d. 


Sain te a es ee 





















































Guilio Monteverde 


YOUNG COLUMBUS 


(In Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
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_ The Story of Little Never-Give-Up 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


¢¢[_JE’S THE dearest little fellow except 

for that one thing,’’ declared Bobby’s 
teacher. That one thing was lack of perse- 
verance, 

“*He was always that way,’’ sighed mamma. 
Of course she didn’t need to say he was a 
dear; mothers always know that their little 
boy ‘‘is the dearest!’’ ‘‘But he ought to get 
over it, seems to me; he’s so little yet.’’ 

‘‘It’s almost Coumbus Day,’’ Miss Ainslie 
mused. ‘‘I always speak of the wonderful 
perseverance of Columbus—’’ ; 

“‘Why,’’ interrupted mamma, ‘‘it’s Bobby’s 
birthday; the twelfth.”’ 

‘‘And I’ll have him tell the story, at the 
story hour, all about Columbus, you know,’’ 
declared Miss Ainslie. 

Later mamma told Bobby, ‘‘They’re going 
to celebrate your birthday!’’ Bobby stared 
in wonder. He hadn’t supposed that he was 
such an important person. 

‘*Because it’s Columbus Day,’’ mamma con- 
tinued. ‘‘Shall I tell you the story of the 
most wonderful voyage that was ever made ?”’ 

Of course Bobby was ready for a story, as 
little folks always are. So, on his birthday 
he told the other children the story mamma 
had told him. And one of his presents was 
a picture of the little Columbus. It was a 
photograph of the beautiful statue in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and Bobby 
was taken to see it later, representing Colum- 
bus as a little boy, with a book in his hand, 
dreaming of the wonderful voyages he would 
make some day. Bobby hung the picture 
over his desk, in his beloved little ‘‘den,’’ 
and under it he wrote, 

LITTLE NEVER-GIVE-UP 


THE STORY OF COLUMBUS 
Away across the sea, in a little town down 


hy the water, Genoa, Italy, more than four. 


hundred years ago, a little boy sat one day on 
the wharf, watching a great ship come in. 
The town was rich then, and its ships went 
all over what was known of the world in those 
days. 

‘‘Some day,’” said little Christoforo Col- 
ombo, ‘I am going in a big ship, and find 
those beautiful islands which the sailors say 
are at the end of the world, where it is always 
summer, and where the sands are covered 
with gold and silver and lovely jewels.’’ For, 
although little Christoforo’s father was a poor 
wool-weaver, his ancestors had been sailors, 
and the boy had loved the sea from his baby- 
hood. 

‘‘T don’t believe,’’ said Christoforo to a 
sailor who sat down by him for a little chat, 
‘“‘that this earth is flat, and a big giant holds 
it on his back.’’ 

‘‘But indeed it’s so,’’ declared the sailor. 
“‘l’ve felt the world shake when the giant 
moved his shoulders.’’ Christoforo did not 


make fun of the sailor, for he wasa kind and 
loving little fellow; but he shook his head 
gently, and went on, ‘‘I don’t believe there 
are wind-gods and sea-gods, either. 
just stories to tell.’’ 


They’re 
For Christoforo had 








three little brothers and a sister, and used to 
tell them stories to amuse them. 

“‘To be sure, this world is flat,’’ declared 
thesailor warmly. ‘‘I’malwaysafraid, every 
voyage, that our ship will sail too far, and 
fail off the edge.’? He shuddered as he spoke. 
‘‘There are huge monsters, too, in the boiling 
waves there, that would kill and eat us, if 
we went too far.”’ 

“‘T’ve read in a book that Sir John Mande- 
ville, a great traveler, says he thinks the 
world is round, and I think so, too,’’ declared 
the little philosopher; ‘‘and if we sailed west 
we’d reach India or Asia, I know.’’ But he 
could not convince the sailor. Indeed, most 
people then believed as the sailor did. 

The little boy sat there watching the sailors 
at their work and thinking how he meant to 
have his own ship some day, until his father 
came to hunt him up. 

‘*Your mother is worried about you, Chris- 
toforo, but I was sure I’d find you at the 
wharf,’’ laughed his father. ‘‘And I have 
good news for you, my boy. You are ten 
years old now, and you have been a good boy 
and worked hard. You have herded the swine 
and earned money to help us, and now we 
think we can send you to school where you 
can learn arithmetic and drawing and the 
geography you love so well.”’ 

Little Christopher Columbus (for that is 
the Latin of his name, and the name the world 
called him later) was delighted at the news. 
He was as pleased as you would be if your 
father told you that he would take you fora 
trip around the world. His parents were 
poor, but they were wise and loving, and had 
taught him to read and write, and had done 
all they could for him. He studied hard at 
school, and by and by his friends, seeing how 
anxious he was to become a sailor, helped him 
to attend the University of Pavia where he 
studied geography, astronomy, map-drawing 
and navigation. 

When Columbus was only fourteen years 
old, he made his first voyage to the East In- 
dies. From this time, as long as he lived, 
he was either sailing or drawing charts. 

He had many exciting adventures, for the 
sea was full of pirates then. Once his ship 
was burned, and he swam six miles to land 
with the help of aspar. But through all his 
adventures he was still determined to sail to 
the far-off West as soon as he could get the 
money for ships. From the time he could 
walk he had planned the wonderful voyage to 
the unknown world and he never was discour- 
aged. For eighteen long, hard years, when 
he was grown, he kept trying to get the mon- 
archs of different countries to help him get 
money for men and ships. But people only 
laughed at him. ‘‘Whata wild idea!’’ they 
said. ‘Why, if there’s land on the other side 
of the world, as you think there is, the people 
must have to walk on their heads, and their 
feet would be in the air,’’ they sneered. 

Columbus married a Portuguese lady, whose 
father was a famous navigator and had many 
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charts. Columbus studied these with delight, 
more determined than ever to persevere in 
his work. His wife encouraged him, but he 
soon lost her help, for she died, leaving their 
little boy Diego. Columbus took his little 
boy to the Convent of La Rabida, and left 
him in the care of a good friar. 

He tried to get his own country to help him, 
but Italy would not. Then he tried Portugal, 
England and, at last, Spain. He tried for 
seven years there, in vain. Then, on his way 
to ask France, he stopped at the convent for 
his little boy. The good friar felt so sorry 
for Columbus that he declared he would try 
to get Queen Isabella tohelp. At last Isabella 
promised to help, even if she had to sell her 
jewels todo so. So after all these long, hard 
years, when he was an old man because of his 
struggles, (though he was not quite sixty 
years old), he set out on that most wonderful 
of all voyages. 

On August 3, 1492, he sailed from Palos, 
with three ships, the Santa Maria—the one 
in which he went,—the Pinta, and the Nina, 
and ninety sailors. There were one hundred 
and twenty people in all,—a physician, a sur- 
geon, some adventurers and servants. For 
two months they sailed westward, but found 
no land. The sailors grew frightened and 
wanted to go back. But Columbus at last 
quieted them, and they sailed on. Once the 
sailors plotted to throw Columbus overboard; 
so, even now, you see, he had a hard time. 
But he would not give up. And at last, about 
ten o’clock on the night of October 11, he 
saw a light. And the next morning land 
was in view.. The moment of which he had 
dreamed, and for which he had worked all 
his life long, had come at last! 

At daybreak on October 12, 1492, with wav- 
ing banners and to the sound of music, Co- 
lumbus stepped upon the shore of that new 
world. He bore the great red and gold ban- 
ner of Spain, and his captains carried green 
flags with a cross on them. All knelt and 
kissed the ground, and Columbus, rising, and 
drawing his sword, took possession of the 
island in the name of Spain, and named it 
San Salvador, which means ‘‘ Holy Savior.’’ 

It was one of the Bahamas. Columbus sup- 
posed that this was the coast of India, and so 
he called the natives ‘‘Indians.’’ 

Columbus made three more voyages across 
the Atlantic, and discovered more islands. 
But he was not treated well, and he died, a 
broken-hearted old man, not knowing that he 
had discovered a new world. But his pa- 
tient perseverance has its reward. For the 
name of brave Cristopher Columbus, the Dis- 
coverer of America, will neverbe forgotten. 

This story made such an impression on 
Bobby that mamma thinks that she will have 
to change his name to Columbus, for he has 
grown so persevering that you would hardly 
know him now. But papa, who has noticed 
that picture in Bobby’s room, says he thinks 
he deserves the name of ‘‘Little Never-Give- 
Up, the Second.’’ 
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The McKinley Mothers’ Club 


BY BIRDIE FRASER, Secretary of the Club and Second Grade Teacher, Dowagiac, Mich. 


YOWAGIAC, Michigan, isa pret- 
4 ty city of about six thousand 
1 inhabitants. It enjoys the 
¥ reputation of being the small- 
AS | est ‘‘real city’? in United 
=i States. Perhaps no other city 
of its size is better known, for it is the home 
of the famous Round Oak Stove, the Dowagiac 
Drill and the Heddon Bait. 

It has four school buildings, namely, the 
High School, which accommodates grades to 
the seventh, the Central, containing grades 
to the ninth, the Lincoln with seven grades, 
a County Normal, and last but not least, our 
own school, the McKinley, whose grades run 
from kindergarten to fifth; therefore, we are 
the smallest of any of the schools. 

When school opened for the fall term, Sep- 
tember, 1914, our superintendent recom- 
mended that we organize a Mothers’ Club. 
Following his advice, we perfected an or- 
ganization which has proved very successful. 
For the benefit of those teachers who may wish 
to form a like organization, I have been asked 
to give an outline of its formation and work. 

To begin with, special invitations were sent 





The “District School” in Costume 


home to each mother, urging her attendance 
at our initial meeting, which was held No- 
vember 3, 1914, in the kindergarten room. 

This preliminary meeting brought out a 
good-sized gathering. We have a Child Wel- 
fare League of which our Mothers’ Clubs are 
branches. We succeeded in getting the presi- 
dent of the league to be present, and to ex- 
plain to the mothers the object of the club 
and the good we hoped to accomplish. 

Everyone seemed very much interested and 
even enthusiastic. Remember this was in a 
community where people do not have much 
club work. The mothers are very busy wo- 
men, the fathers are, for the most part, 
laborers in the Round Oak Stove factory. I 
do not mean that our people are in any sense 
ignorant; they belong to the best class of 
people in the world, the middle class. 

At our first meeting we had present Super- 
intendent McCormick and the High School 
Girls’ Orchestra, which assisted us in enter- 
taining our mothers. Some of the children 
gave little songs, and our superintendent out- 
lined the work of Mothers’ Clubs. 

















Officers of the McKinley Mothers’ Club 


1. Miss Birdie Fraser, Secretary. 2. Mrs. Walter 
Powers. 3. Mrs. Marion Deuel, Principal McKinley 
Building. 4. Mrs. Guy Scott, President of Club. 5. 
Mrs. J. P. Higgins, Chairman Executive Committee. 


Thus the McKinley Mothers’ Club was 
formed. 

At our second meeting we adopted a con- 
stitution and by-laws. Each mother who 
wished to join was asked to write her name 
in the secretary’s book and pay a fee of 
ten cents annually. 

Our object, as stated in our Constitution, 
is, ‘To encourage co-operation between par- 
ent and teacher for the better 
mental, moral and physical 
good of the child.’’ Herein 
lies the secret of our success: 
These mothers know that 
earnest teachers are laboring 
with aheart interest, and are 
giving their best for the good 
of the children, and they are 
only too happy to be allowed 
to assist in the work. 

Of course it became nec- 
essary at once to devise means 
of raising funds, and it was 
surprising how many bright 
and helpful ideas these moth- 
ers had. 

Our first venture was an 
evening of entertainment held just before 
Christmas, along lines appropriate to the 
season. 

However, we found that it would be neces- 
sary to obtain some sort of lighting system 
before such an event could take place. Our 
building had never had any lighting system 
other than two doubtful kerosene lamps and 


a smoky lantern. Something had to be done. 

We appointed a committee to interview the 
school board and ask for lights. The com- 
mittee did so, and were met as most such 
committees are, by promises. We continued 
to drill our pupils, in patience, but there was 
no evidence of lights. Therefore, the com- 
mittee again waited upon the board in a more 
emphatic, yet in a courteous way. 

The board at this juncture began to see 
that these women meant business. We wanted 
lights and we meant to have them. Herein 
lies another secret of our success: deter- 
mination, perseverance, ‘‘a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a hard pull altogether.’’ 

The lights were installed and the entertain- 
ment was heldas planned. Wegavetwo plays 
by the pupils, interspersed with simple folk 
dances. After the program the Mothers’ Club 
served light refreshments. The eatables came 
as donations, each mother furnishing one 
article, such as cake, pickles, etc. Our price 
to see the entertainment was ten cents, re- 
freshments included. We took in at the door 
$13.40, and our rooms were more than com- 
fortably filled. We would have had only the 
small red kindergarten chairs for our parents 
to sit on, but we secured four dozen chairs on 
the installment plan, our proceeds making a 
substantial payment. 

Our next move was to hold a bake sale. 
One of the merchants gave us the use of his 
show window and the mothers contributed 
generously. From this we realized $9.95, 
leaving an indebtedness of two dollars on our 
chairs. This was removed by tying off com- 
fortables at a social afternoon of the club. 

The next idea proved to be the winner, that 
of giving a home talent play by the grown- 
ups, the proceeds to be used to purchase play 
apparatus for the school, as our grounds were 
particularly barren of playthings. 

Now we had, one would suppose, nothing 
to drawon, and nothing with which to carry 
out our idea. There were those outside who 
laughed at us and predicted failure. But, 
thanks to the interest, determination and zeal 
of our good people, we put these scoffers to 
shame. 

We turned the management of the affair 
over to one of our fathers who is a teacher, 
and who has had some experience in amateur 














Photograph by M. W. Bower, 
Apparatus Installed on School Playgrounds by the McKinley Mothers’ Club 


The equipment includes swings, teeter-boards, slide, merry-go-round, basket-ball court, baseball diamond 
and football grounds, 
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theatricals. He, with the committee, sent 
for several plays, but all called for a degree 
of talent which we had sense enough to know 
we did not possess. Then an idea came into 
our heads. Why not present just an old-fash- 
ioned district school having rhetoricals on the 
last half day? Mr. J. P. Higgins, our man- 
ager, Mrs. Marion Deuel, our principal, and 
myself set about the task of getting together 
material for the play. It was not an easy 


task, as we had to search through many mag- 


azines, old books, and even originate a good 
deal of it. We worked night after night, re- 
writing old songs, jotting down our own school 
experiences, planning classes, etc. 

At last the play was ready and we called 
upon our fathers and mothers to help us. 
They must be our actors, most of whom had 
never appeared ‘before the public in such a 
way before. A poor outlook, you might say, 
but could you have seen the faces fairly shin- 
ing with the joy of the undertaking, you 
would have thought otherwise. 

These parents were determined to make our 
work a success. Never did we expect such 
cooperation, and nowhere else have I ever 
seen it, between school and home. Busy, 
tired men and women met at the schoolhouse 


twice a week for two months, and, with the 
teachers, gave their time and thought to this 
venture. There were no disagreements, no 
balking, only enthusiasm and the best of 
feeling. 

How we all enjoyed those rehearsals! How 
very close we seemed drawn to each other, as 
we took the part of little boys and girls again 
in school. The parents learned that the teach- 
ers were just like other folks, and the teachers 
learned to love and appreciate the people 
whose children they cared for each day. 

At last the work was done, and we pre- 
sented the ‘‘Last Half-Day at the District 
School’”’ in the kindergarten room. You would 
never have dreamed that the fine-looking pu- 
pils in knee skirts and knickerbockers were 
the parents and teachers of real, live boys 
and girls. 

Our building could not begin to accommo- 
date the crowd and many were turned away. 
Inwardly we were rather concerned over the 
success of ourscheme. The people were there 
out of curiosity, of course, but our super- 
intendent was there, so were the school board 
and our fellow teachers. Now suppose they 
did not like it! 

However, our fears were groundless. ‘‘The 
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Last Half-Day at the District School’’ wasa 
great success artistically, and our receipts 
were $17.70. We were asked to repeat the 
play at the Orpheum Theater, we to take sixty 
per cent of the admissions, the management 
of the theater the balance, our admission price 
to be the same as formerly, ten cents. 

By the second performance we had gained 
considerable courage. The theater was packed 
and (I do not exaggerate) people lined the 
sidewalk for a block, unable to getin. We 
had really done a big thing. Our share of 
the receipts at this performance was $42. 22. 

At the request of the management we gave 
the play a third time, with a full house and 
people still turned away. This time we added 
to our fund $54.70. We have been asked to 
give it again. 

In all we earned from our crude little play 
with its very amateur actors $114.62. Alto- 
gether, the Mothers’ Club has_ earned 
$137.32 in the past year. We havedone more 
than the Mothers’ Clubs of the other larger 
and more prosperous schools of the city put 
together. 

The playground apparatus is up and the 
children are enjoying it. One of the fathers 


(Continued on page 78) 


Making a Fruit Calendar 


SHE FIRST day of last October 
“] we confined our morning talk 
to the work of Father, Big 
ta Brother, or the Neighbors. 
A Some men were picking apples 
from the trees and putting 
them in heaps on the ground, some were 
gathering the apples which had fallen and 
putting them into wagons to be taken to the 
mill to be made into cider or jelly. Two 
families were picking grapes to take to a 
near-by market; Mr. G. and his men were 
digging potatoes, and Mr. K. was cutting 
corn. - 

All the children agreed that the fruits 
should have a place on our calendar this 
month. Our reading lesson on this morning 
was about the leaves. 

‘**May we have some leaves on our calendar, 
too ?’’ asked Jane. Happy thought! 

‘‘Yes, children, we shall have a fruit and 
leaf calendar this month, and I am sure that 
it will be just as pretty as our September 
calendar, and that we shall learn as many 
useful lessons. ”’ 

I had prepared a calendar of the same size 
as the September one (described in last 
month’s magazine), twelve by twenty-four 
inches, but instead of marking the dates on 
the calendar proper, I had made thirty-one 
cards six inches square, with a day and date 
on each card. We fastened these cards to 
the calendar seven inches from the top, by 
punching holes in the cards about an inch 
from each side and one-half inch from the 
top and lacing through corresponding holes 
on the calendar, with green ribbon. 

The children were requested to bring in all 
kinds of leaves, either from fruit cr forest 





BY MRS. JOHN R. TIMMONS 


trees. These were put into a press, each 
leaf with a folded sheet of paper marked by 
the child’s name and the name of the leaf. 
On October fifth we made apples from clay, 
the lesson being based on the study of spheri- 
cal forms. Our language lesson was about 
Apples. I had sketched a bright red apple 
on the back of the preceding day date card. 








The Completed Calendar 











We pasted an apple leaf beside the sketch 
and this indicated one Red Letter Day. Thus 
throughout the month, as we had lessons on 
the different fruits and leaves, we marked 
the calendar. 

In these lessons we told and wrote stories 
about: How cider is made; jelly; wines. 
What make. cider and wines ferment ? What 
becomes of the fruit and the fruit products ? 
Their usefulness and misuse. Thus the chil- 
dren studies about the economic value of fruit, 
but not under that name. 

We reached the last week of the month with 
nothing on our calendar but the date cards 
with the indicated special lesson days, and 
the children began to despair for the beauty 
of the calendar. The next Monday brought 
an abundance of bright-colored leaves. ‘‘Shall 

*we make a wreath for our calendar today ?’’ 
I asked. Each selected the brightest and 
most perfect leaves from his store and we 
pasted a wreath around the outer edge of the 
calendar. From our drawings of fruit and 
leaves, which were on cards four by six 
inches, each selected his best. These were 
placed in two sets, punched one-half inch 
from each side and one inch from top, and 
fastened to the calendar with green ribbons, 
one inch below the date cards. 

When the calendar was complete and hung 
in its place, next to September,- it was an en- 
thusiastic and happy crowd of children that 
said, ‘‘Goodby, October. November can never 
give us so many nice lessons or be so pretty 
as you are.”’ 

Do you wonder what we did with the leaves 
in the press? The children often asked, 
‘‘What are we going todo with our pretty 
leaves??? Wait and you will see. 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 
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Basing Number Work on Child Interest 


BY VIRGINIA E. STONE, Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Fredericksburg, Va. 





Virginia E. Stone 


Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia 


SSJHE activities listed below 
gv form, to a great extent, the 
basis for the number relations 
sa of the first three grades in a 
<4 school where number relations 
# are viewed as life relations. 





Grade I— 

Counting of children present and absent 
for distribution of pencils, papers, crayons. 
Counting by twos in marching in and out of 
school and in playing soldier. 

Game of Bright Eyes—counting and match- 
ing spots on domino cards. 

Grade II— 

Keeping score in games. Finding out at 
the store those things that cost five cents; 
ten cents. (Developing tables. ) 

Grade ITIJ— 

Buying by dozens (table of 12’s). Tables of 
5’s and 7’s. 

Days since school opened; till it closes. 

Storekeeping. 

II. Games. 

Grade I— 

a. Bright Eyes (dominoes). 

b. Number games. 

c. Ring Toss. 

d. Bean-bag. 

e. Adding games. 

f. ‘Of What Am I Thinking ?’’ 

Grade II— 

a. Adding games. 

b. ‘Of What Am I Thinking ?’’ 

c. Bean-bag. (Score keeping; using mul- 
tiplication tables. ) 





THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


e. Hull-Gull. 

f. Marbles. 

g. Dominoes. 

h. Parchesi. 

i. Flinch. 

j. Arithmetic games. 
Grade III— 

a. Flinch. 

b. Dominoes. 

c. Marbles. 

d. Parchesi. 

e. Storekeeping. 

f. Arithmetic matches. 

III. Number Rhymes. 

Grade I. 

“‘One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hare alive, etc.’’ 
“‘Five Little Chickadees,’’ 
“‘Ten Little Indians. ”’ 

IV. Measuring. 

Grade I— 

Measuring for seed-boxes in garden; for 
window-boxes. Measuring furniture for doll- 
house. Measuring heights of children. Foot 
and yard rule used, also any number of inches 
as a whole; ' inch. 

Grade II— 

At beginning of second grade, measure 
heights of children to compare with first grade 
measurements. Measuring for furniture of 
doll-house. 

Use %, % inch. 

Grade III— 

Measuring burlap for different classrooms 
for display boards. Measuring garden plot. 
Measuring for bird-houses. Measuring for 
farm on sand-table. Measuring cover for 
booklet. Use all parts of an inch. 

V. Original Number Stories. 

Grade I.— 

Stories told about pictures which represent 
different numbers of objects of interest to 
children. (Be careful not to force stories. ) 

Grade II— 

Oral problems about fruit and vegetables. 
Cost of a lunch for a school excursion. 

Grade ITI— 

Number calculations arising from children’s 
actual needs of the multiplication table in 
buying things at the store. 

VI. Telling Time. 

Grade I— 

Clock-face with Arabic or Roman numbers. 
Hour and half-hour in connection with child’s 
need to know time; what time he comes to 
school, goes home, etc. Days of week. 

Grade II— 

Reckon hours, minutes in hour, % hour, 
five minutes. Days of month in connection 
with attendance record. 

Grade III— 

Complete telling time; “quarter of,” “twenty 
minutes of,’’ etc. Days in month and year. 

VII. Activities in Connection with the 
Garden. ; 

Grade I— 

Constructing seed-box. Use of yardstick 


in garden. Buying seed for planting. Buy- 
ing bulbs. 

Grade II— 

Measuring plots to be planted; rows. Cost 
of seed; cost of ploughing and fertilizing. 
Each child keeps account of hours spent in 
the garden. 

Grade IIIJ— . 

Cost of seeds, slips, etc., for garden. Meas- 
uring in laying off garden. Cost of proceeds 
from spring crop; add to fall crop. 

VIII. Activities Involving Children’s Need 
of Fractions. 

Grade I— 

In connection with folding wide unlined 
paper on which to write, learn %, 4, 3, 3, 4. 

Grade II— 

In making furniture for doll-house, 4%, ™%, 
of single numbers. Also partition in measur- 
ing in use of easy numbers. 

Grade ITI— 

‘*All simple fractions involved in measure- 
ments for expression of value as needed.’’ 
Measuring in laying off garden. Measuring 
burlap. Making booklets. 


1X. Construction Work. 

Grade I— 

Box for seeds; paper house; table; chair; 
bed; May-basket; cap for Washington’s Birth- 
day; Christmas presents for parents. 

Grade II— 

Drinking cups; Christmas present; valen- 
tine; envelope for valentine; bureau and 
other furniture for the school home. 

Grade III— 

Drinking ‘cups; booklets; pioneer houses; 
Christmas presents; house for farm on sand- 
table; loom. 

X. Attendance Record. 

Grade I— . 

Rows represented on the board; children 
of different rows check up their rows; at end 
of week add each row and teacher make 
comparison. 

Grade II— 

Each child keeps his own attendance card; 
total number of days present, absent, tardy. 
Compare attendance with other grades. 

Grade III— 

Different children keep record of the at- 
tendance of the grade; absences, tardies. 
Average with teacher at the end of the month. 

XI, Storekeeping. 

Grade I— 

Toy store. Use of pennies, nickels and 
dimes. Use other coins if children show their 
ability to do so. 

Grade II— 

Furniture store in connection with the doll- 
house. Grocery store. Price lists. Calcula- 
tions of bills made by children. Reduction 
sales, % marked price. Use of scales and 
measures. Use of quarter, half-dollar, dol- 
lar. Changing money. 

Grade III— 

Buying and selling. Emphasizing the ne- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


Teaching the Character of Lines 


Ss) 
Nai to aid in the thinking, and are 
A shown how to use them. 

We have learned that there 
are three directions, the verti- 
cal, the horizontal and the oblique, as shown 
in A, Figure 1; and that there are three classes 
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Figure 1 


of lines, the straight, the curved and the 
angular, and that the curved lines curve out- 
ward and inward, as shown in B. 

Of these lines we shall choose for our tools 
to aid us in our thinking: 

The straight line, 

The inward curved line, 

The outward curved line. 

We shall use these lines in ways that 
pupils can easily handle and understand. 
These three lines are interchangeable, that 
is, they can be substituted one for the other 
in modifying form. 

Observe in Figure 2 that the lines 111 of 
cup A are vertical. In B the lines have been 
changed to inward curves and marked 2 2 2, 
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Figure 2 


and in C they are changed to outward curves 
and marked. 3 3 3. 

In D, BE, and F the horizontal line of the 
top has been changed. In D it is horizontal; 
in E inward curved, and in F it is outward 
curved. 

The first step is to teach these lines. The 
straight lines have already been taught, but 
it will do no harm to teach them again in con- 
nection with the curved lines. 
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Procure a common 
barrel hoop and cut it 
into six equal parts; 
use, them in teaching 
the inward and out- 
ward curves as shown 
in G, Figure 2. 

Lay the segments of 
the hoop on the floor in 
the form of these fig- 
ures and teach these 
curves until they can 
be recognized without 
effort. Use straight 
sticks for the figures 
with straight sides. 

After the pupils have 
learned the lines, use 
them in similar exercises, as the following, 
until the pupils have learned to use them. 
Draw on the blackboard a eabin similar to 
Figure 3, with an outward curved roof. Ob- 
serve also that it is resting on an outward 
curved surface. Let the pupils copy this 
cabin, and then draw a similar one with an 
inward curved roof resting on an inward 
curved surface similar to that in Figure 6. 





Figure ¢ 





Figure 5 


Let them also draw one with a straight roof 
and resting on a horizontal surface. 

Draw a hut on the blackboard similar to 
Figure 5, and lead the pupils to draw three 
huts: one with an outward curved roof, one 
with a straight roof and one with an inward 
curved roof. 

Draw a hut on the blackboard similar to 
Figure 6, with inward curved roof and sides. 
Have it drawn, first with inward curves, then 
with straight lines, and, lastly, with outward 
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Figure 6 


curved lines. Let the surface of the ground 
on which the hut stands correspond with the 
lines used. 

The surface of the earth is largely made up 
of plains, slopes, hills and valleys which are 
represented by these three lines. In A, Fig- 
ure 7, there is an outward curved slope, and 
in B an inward curved slope. Both of these 
may be inward curved, straight, or outward 
curved. Place A on the blackboard as an 
example, and ask the class to draw a tree 
growing on an outward curved surface. Rep- 
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Figure 7 


resent three trees growing on a straight slope 
and then two trees growing on an inward 
curved slope. The slopes may be represented 
by single lines similar to the ground surfaces 
in Figures 3, 5and 6. The bluff in Figure 4 
may be drawn in the same manner, inward 
curved, as it is now, and then outward curved, 
and then straight. 

In Figure 8 there is a jug with straight 
sides, a stein with inward curved sides, and 





Figure 8 


a pitcher with outward curved sides. Each 
one is an exercise in the -use of these three 
lines. It is well to draw two light horizontal 
lines and place three jugs between them, side 
by side, each with different sides. Care must 
be taken to guard against exaggerated curves. 
It is natural at first to make the curves too 
curving, and special drill will have to be 
given to correct this tendency. An aid in 
correcting this fault is to draw the object 





Figure 9 


with light straight lines first, and then make 
the curves, as indicated by the dotted lines 
in Figure 2. 

These lines are of universal application and 
may be applied to all sorts of objects, both 
natura! and artificial. They may be found in 
buds, leaves and flowers, in trees, shrubs and 
plants, and in man-made things. They are 
among the most useful tools of the designer, 
and are used in all arts, trades and professions. 

The outward curve expresses expansion, 

(Continued on page 84) 





Figure 10 
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Baskets Made from Native Materials 


A Pupil at the Little Red Schoolhouse Describes in Letters to Her Chum Some Fascinating Hand Work 


My dear Louise: 

I do wish that you might see the fern 
boxes we made of birch bark. One Friday 
afternoon we took our lunches and spent two 
hours gathering birch bark and wild ferns. 
Miss Bruce said that it was not right to take 
pieces of bark from several trees because 
every tree that was stripped would die; so 
some of the boys chopped down a tree that 
we selected, and we took plenty of time to 
peel the tree, and get all of the bark in 
large, even pieces. 

When we got it back to our schoolroom, 
we pressed it flat, and put weights on it 
until we were ready to use it in our next 
basket lesson. : 

We packed the earth tightly around the 
roots of the ferns, and set them close to- 
gether in a shallow wooden box. Moss held 
them together and helped keep them moist 
until we were ready to plant them in the 
new boxes. 

To begin, we covered cigar boxes with 
very thin pieces of birch bark. Miss Bruce 
helped us peel it off in thin strips, and when 
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Birch Bark Jardiniere 


BY MARTHA FELLER KING 
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Fern Boxes Made from Cigar Boxes and Birch Bark 


we soaked it in water for a few minutes, it 
got as soft as paper. We tacked the pieces 
along the sides with tiny upholstery tacks, 
and then folded and tacked strips over the 
corners and across the center to help hold 
the large pieces flat. Then we put our ferns 
in, and had lovely little window boxes that 
were easy to move to warmer quarters on 
cold nights. 

We are going to plant lily of-the-valley 
in some of these boxes after Christmas. 
Miss Bruce said that if you let the roots 
freeze, and then brought them into the house 
and kept them warm and moist, you could 
have blossoms by Easter. We are all just 
wild to try it to see if we really can make 
them bloom. Most of us can get some roots 
from home. 

We covered tin cans with birch bark for 
individual plants, and each of us made one. 
We are going to try to have a garden like 
a school Miss Bruce told us about. She said 
the pupils there planted Jack-in-the-pulpit 
bulbs, wild-flag. roots and columbine, and 
had real wild flowers in bloom in their school 
when everything was covered with snow out- 
of-doors. We are going to start the plants 
in the store-room, and send some of the 
nicest ones to people who are sick or old and 
cannot see wild flowers grow in the woods. 


Don’t you want to try to make a wild 
flower box of your own? If you know of 
anything else to plant, please write and tell 
me about it. I should like to have something 
to surprise the other people in the class. 

Your chum, 
Elizabeth. 


Materials Available for Nature Study ; 


Living Material in the Schoolroom :—In' 
many ways the most practical kind of ma- 
terial is the living material kept in the 
schoolroom. Here we have missing the en- 
vironment but we still have life. Various 
kinds of pets, including canaries may be 
kept in the schoolroom for a short time A 
great many insects such as crickets, grass- 
hoppers, caterpillars, and many others may 
be kept in glass jars covered with mosquito 
netting; mosquito wigglers may be kept in 
tumblers ; fishes, tadpoles, snails, toad’s 
eggs, and many kinds of water insects may 
be kept in glass jars filled with water. Near- 
ly all kinds of plant life may be kept in the 
schoolroom, such as flowers, leaves of trees, 
ferns and mushrooms. Experiments may be 
performed with seeds and seedlings. 

Preserved Specimens :—In the group of pre- 
served specimens life and environment are 
both missing and only the form is left, but 
for some topics this kind of material serves 
the purpose well. Children can be set to 
work making collections, and thus while 
looking for material they will find objects in 
their natural environment. Some of these 
materials may be collected and kept in the 
schoolroom without any preparation to pre- 
serve them; such as bird’s nests, galls, co- 
coons, wasp’s nests, tree-fruits, specimens of 
woods, woody mushrooms, weed seeds, ears of 
corn, plants of wheat and other cereal crops. 
Some materials may be preserved by pressing 
them between the leaves of books with 
weights placed upon them.—Nature Study 
Review. 
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Ethics Based on the Brownlee System 


BY FANNIE M. PERKINS, Principal Glenwood School, Toledo 


October Topic: Self-Control 


7 a HE SECOND link in the chain 
ey ae | of ethical training is, very 
SINE A) logically, Self-Control. Obedi- 
“ea ence well taught habituates 
the child to accept the fact 
that in certain things his one 
duty is to obey. Those who are older and 
wiser than himself point out laws until such 
time as he can know them for himself. Very 
soon, even the young child senses, if he does 
not fully understand, the simple, fundamen- 
tal laws of right and wrong. When this time 
arrives it is an easy matter to lead him to 
think about controlling himself. Question 
him regarding his own ideas of the right 
course of action; say, for instance, going to 
the basement at intermission time. Without 
exception the children know just what they 
should and should not do. This knowledge 
is more definite and certain if obedience to 
rules, necessary to the comfort and safety of 
the group, have been exacted and explained 
during the preceding month. When the child 
has answered your question and stated ex- 
actly what he believes to be the 7ight man- 
ner of conducting himself, it is quite time to 
put this second question: ‘‘Now, since you 
know this to be the right way, can you make 
yourself do that way ?’’ With all the optim- 
ism of the untried, and therefore unafraid, he 
will unfailingly answer in the affirmative. 
Believe him, for he means it; and keep on 
believing him even though he fails seventy 
times seven a day. Remember how far 
he is yet from being a just man—being just a 
baby. Remember, too, your own daily falls 
and keep encouraging kim to keep trying to 
make himself mind. ‘‘No conflict is so severe 
as his who labors to subdue himself,’’ and 
this conflict between duty and inclination 
must be begun very early to form the habit of 
thinking, ‘‘Who to himself is law, no law 
doth need.’’ Opportunities for self-control 
occur all through the day, and children soon 
learn to find them. Examples of self-control 
are at hand often enough to call attention to 
them. Remember, always, to teach from the 
positive side. Teach and train your pupils to 
see and do the right. As faras possible avoid 
don’t, and have them do the right way. 
Keep in mind above all else that, ‘‘those who 
can command themselves, command others.’’ 

In your morning talks ask the children to 
relate instances where self-control has been 
practiced. Keep them strictly to the subject, 
but accept the smallest evidence that proves 
the subject is being understood and lived. 
Above all do not look for miracles. Like the 
coral islands built atom by atom the process 
may be slow; but no matter if it is slow, if it 
is only sure and steady. Look back over your 
own development and you will find your great- 
est encouragement. The vital thing is the 
daily work in the establishment of right hab- 
its of thought, and right daily, nay hourly, 
application. Preaching and prosing are not 
necessary.. Point out the way to see and 
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think, and live self-control. If children 
are brought to see, little by little, that ‘‘self- 
government is indeed the only rule on earth, ”’ 
their feet are surely on safe ground. We 
succeed in teaching much more abstract and 
difficult things than that the body is the ser- 
vantof the soul and the mind, and that a good 
servant obeys. ‘‘Would’st have thy flesh obey 
thy spirit? Then let thy spirit obey thy God. 
Thou must be governed that thou mayest 
govern.’’ 

For the younger children select one or two 
good quotations on this subject; have these 
memorized and have the children themselves 
apply them. ‘‘Conquer thyself’? is within 
the understanding of first grade pupils. ‘‘No 
man is free who cannot command himself’’ is 
quite simple when explained. For the upper 
grades there will be only the question of selec- 
tion; for there is a wealth of material, and it 
is well to avoid overdoing. One quotation 
for each week in the month is quite sufficient 
for the entire class to learn. An English les- 
son period is sometimes taken for quotations 
brought in by the pupils, and it is usually 


satisfactory evidence that they enjoy and ap- 
preciate the opportunity. 

Second, third and fourth grade children 
readily understand Goethe’s question and an- 
swer, ‘‘What is the best government? That 
which teaches us to govern ourselves,’’ or 
Seneca’s statement, ‘‘Most powerful is he who 
has himself in his own power.”’ 

Older pupils will better apply such truths 
as the following: ‘‘Every temptation that is 
resisted, every noble aspiration that is en- 
couraged, every sinful thought that is re- 
pressed, every bitter word that is withheld, 
adds its little item to the impetus of that great 
movement which is bearing humanity onward 
toward a richer life and higher character;’’ 
‘*To rule self and subdue our passions is more 
praiseworthy because so few know how to do 
it;’’ “‘For want of self-restraint many men 
are engaged all their lives in fighting with 
difficulties of their own making, and render- 
ing success impossible by their own cross- 
grained ungentleness, while others, much less 
gifted, make their way and achieve success 
by simple patience, equanimity and self-con- 














OCTOBER COLOR CARD. 











toi CONTHOL. 
How happy is he born or taught, 
hose_ passions not his master are; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And heaving nothing, yet hath all. 


Sir Henry Wotton. 











GiVE pupils hecLographed copies of this de- 
|_ Sign to trace, color, mount and take home. 
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trol.’’ In this last quotation the Self-Control woods answered him back, ‘‘ Ho! 
only word outside of the ordinary inal tala Winibiin TB Weaves Stop there!’? Astonished, Peter 


vocabulary is ‘‘equanimity,’’ and 


shouted out, ‘‘Who are you?” 
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the wrong, follow the King, else 
wherefore born?’’ was Gareth’s 
creed,—not easy, but splendid 
when accomplished. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE SIL- 
VER STAR 


In the story of ‘‘The Knight 
of the Silver Star,’’ the struggle of the young 
knight who had as yet done nothing to ‘earn 
the star that appeared upon the shield when 
its owner had achieved some mighty deed, ap- 
peals strongly to the childish imagination. It 
is easy to understand how much he wanted 
to go with his companions and fight when 
the call came for their knightly service to help 
their weaker neighbors; and how terribly 
hard it must have been to be told he must stay 
at home and take care of the castle. It 
seemed such a trivial task when he was eager 
to do great deeds. 

The lord of the knights said that the young 
knight must keep the drawbridge up and per- 
mit no one to enter until the knights returned. 
With an aching heart, he watched them ride 
away, but a good knight must obey, so he 
conquered his own desire and did as he was 
told. <A faithless knight returned from the 
battlefield and tempted him by a false mes- 
sage to drop the drawbridge and exchange 
places with him. Much as he wished to do 
this, he refused. A wicked magician in the 
form of a woman came and taunted him with 
cowardice, offering to take his place at the 
castle while he went to the scene of battle and 
did a man’s work. He withstood this and 
remained true to his trust, saving his com- 
panions by dropping the drawbridge in time 
to rescue them from their enemies when they 
returned after the rescue of their friends. 
Listening to the accounts of the brave deeds 
done by his fellow knights, he forgot his own 
disappointment in his joy and pride in their 
victory, when suddenly some one discovered 
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upon the shield of the ‘‘knight who stayed at 
home’’ the beautiful star so coveted by the 
knights. 

To do hard things is an elemental desire, 
and it is our task to lead the children to un- 
derstand that, ‘‘He who subdueth his spirit is 
greater than he who taketh acity.’’ Todo 
this requires infinite patience and ‘‘an unfal- 
tering trust,’’ faith in God, and faith in His 
children made in His image and likeness. 
The power of suggestion is surely akin to 
prayer when one keeps good thoughts con- 
stantly in the minds of children, and the 
habit of right thinking, and the consequent 
doing, is established. Place the word Self- 
Control where pupils can see it upon entering 
the building. Write it with a quotation upon 
every blackboard. Begin your day with five 
minutes of well prepared, live talk upon the 
subject. Correlate whenever possible during 
the day, and encourage to new effort the 
many who grow weary in well-doing. Often 
a mere glance toward the word will prove an 
effectual reminder when a pupil or pupils are 
forgetting. 


THE STORY OF THE ECHO 


The following story is an especially good one 
to use when teaching self-control to little 
children. 

Little Peter had never heard of the Echo 
which lives among the woods and rocks, and 
repeats the very words we speak. One day 
while walking in a field near a wood, he saw 
a squirrel running among the bushes. ‘‘Ho! 
Stop there!’ he cried. Something in the 













And hav-ing noth-ing, yet hath all! 


ugly names he could think of, but 
Echo sent them all back to him 
in mocking tones. 

‘*He shall learn not to call me 
names,”’ he said to himself, as 
he picked up a stick and ran 
toward the wood. Peter wan- 
dered in the wood a long time, 
but found no one. Tired and vexed, he went 
home and complained to his mother that a 
naughty boy who had been calling him names 
was hiding in the wood. 

‘*You have been angry with yourown self,’’ 
said his mother. ‘‘It was only your own voice 
that made the sound, and you heard only the 
echo of your own words. If you had spoken 
kind words, kind words would have come 
back to you from the wood.’’— White’s School 
Management. 








MEMORY GEMS 

For the Pupils— 

He who reigns within himself and rules his 
passions, desires and fears is more than a 
king. — Milton. 

Most powerful is he who has himself in his 
own power.— Seneca. 

What is the best government ? That which 
teaches us to govern ourselves. —Goethe. 

He who would govern others should first be 
master of himself.—Massinger. 

No man is free who cannot command him- 
self.—Pythagoras. 

Who to himself is law, no law doth need.-— 
Chapman. 

No one who cannot master himself is 
worthy’to rule, and only he can rule.-—Goethe. 

Those who can command themselves, com- 
mand others. — Hazlitt. 

For the Teacher— 

‘‘He who lays down precepts for governing 
our lives, and moderating our passions, obliges 
humanity, not only in the present but for all 
future generations.”’ 
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First and Second Grade Schoolroom as It Looked at Close of School Year—Teacher, Mrs. Zelia M. Wiley, Peru, Nebraska. 
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Expression Through Physical Exercises 


BY HARRIET S. 





Dance of the Autumn Leaves 


Nature Lesson—Tree and leaf 
lesson based upon collections of 
leaves, nuts, acorns, fruits, etc., 
made by children. Teach chil- 
dren to know trees by shapes of 
trees and leaves; teach reasons 
for falling of leaves; examine 
colors and shapes, and draw sev- 
eral leaves. Encourage questions 
and observations from children. 

Poem—Select best leaf or tree 
poem in your collection suited to 
ages and grades of pupils. Let 
gestures be light and suited to 
words. Older children will need 
fewer gestures than younger 
ones, but should make each ges- 
ture express the thought sug- 
gested. A good plan is to allow 
the class to recite the poem and 
place original gestures wherever 
each feels the need of one. The 
teacher should memorize the best of these 
gestures and teach them to the class as a 
whole. Never insist upon absolute uniform- 
ity, however, if self-expression is your aim. 
Produce pleasing facial expression through 
suggestion. An entertaining story, a game, 
or a short rest period are all conducive to 
pleasant expression, and to relaxed tension 
of face and body muscles. 

Physical Exercises and Posture Drills—Chil- 
dren stand in aisles, body erect, feet straight 
ahead of body, head up. 

Place hands on hips. 

Open eyes very wide without moving eye- 
brows or forehead unnecessarily (simply 
stretch the eyes wide open, relax, and stretch 
again. Do this to count.) 

Holding feet in first position, twist trunk 
to right and left alternately. (Count. ) 

Raise arms to shoulder height in front and 
‘*fling’’ them down at sides and back as far as 








Pointing to Left Foot with Left Hand 


possible, first in counts, then as quickly as 
possible. 

Take resting position. Play Statue game. 

Statue Game—Leader stands with back to 
class and counts ten very slowly. While 
leader is counting, children assume some 
graceful posture and hold the position while 
leader faces class and chooses best statue. 
Grace, ease and pleasing expression must all 
be considered. The same games may be used 
in illustrating games and plays, or in portray- 
ing trades and occupations. Mechanical toys 
are appropriate to Christmas; and animals 
make very interesting statues. 

Stand while singing the following song. 


AUTUMN LEAF DANCE SONG 


(Tune, ‘‘Santa Lucia,’’ found in “One Hundred and 
One Best Songs;’’ price ten cents. ) 
I 


All through the autumn day, 
Bright leaves are falling, 
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Gently they flutter down, 
In whispers calling. 
Come, join our happy dance, 
Come, sing and dance with me, 
Over the hillside, 
Over the meadow. 


II 


Soft breezes bear us up, 
Lifting us lightly; 

Then to the waiting earth 
We flutter brightly. 

But ere we cuddle down, 
All up and down the town, 
Dancing and twirling, 
Gay leaves are whirling. 

III 


Frosty and cold the air; 


Play-time is ending, 
But merry autumn leaves, 
Bowing and bending, 


Dance over wood and hill, 

Faster and faster still, 
Leaping and swaying, 
Leaf games a-playing. 

Just before dancing, children 
should run lightly through aisles 
and back to places; or if the dance is conducted 
in the yard have two or three minutes of free 
play before beginning the dance. 


DANCE 


First Verse—The preceding song should be 
sung while the children dance. The children 
may all sing and dance, or one-half of the 
class sing while the other half dances, and 
change about. 

1. Begin with hop-step, throwing weight 
lightly from one foot to the other. Hop on 
right—left—right, and stop on left, pointing 
to left foot which is pointed outward, with 
left hand gracefully extended downward. 

2. Hold three beats (one measure). 

3. Repeat Movement 1, beginning with 
hop on left foot and ending pointing to right 
foot with right hand. Make arms and hands 
assume graceful postures for holds. (See 
Figure I.) 


(Continued on page 80) 





























Posing on Toes with Arms Raised in Graceful Curves The Profound Bow Made in Second Verse 
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Little Stories for Little Folks 


LADY BESS 

(NADY Bess was a Shetland pony, 
ef a great pet, who followed her 
mistress everywhere, and 
climbed steps easily. One 
wy spring morning we were all at 
the breakfast table. We had 
left the back door open. While we were busily 
talking, suddenly the pony’s head appeared 
between father and Hal, and Lady Bess picked 
up the bowl of domino sugar with her teeth. 
The bowl was slippery so she dropped it and 
spilled the sugar. Clare got up and gave Bess 
one lump of sugar and tried to lead her out, 
but the pony would not go until every one had 
petted her; then she followed Clare out to get 
a second lump of sugar. 


THE CIRCUS PARADE 


After school, one day at Tree Farm, Teacher 
went to walk with Clare and Hal. Clare led 
the procession down the farm road, then came 
Teacher and Hal. Nixie, the fat little dog, 
puffed along after; and Kittykin, the pret- 
tiest of the barn cats, came next. The geese 
fell in line as we passed, then seven little 
pigs, and lastly the bantam hens. ‘‘This 
makes me think of a circus parade,’ said 
Teacher. The bantams thought they were 
getting too far from home, so they stopped. 
Mother Pig called her children back, and the 
geese remembered there was just time enough 
before supper for one more bath so they 
started for the pond; Hal petted Nixie and 
that made Kittykin jealous, so she chased 
him home and there were only Clare on Lady 
Bess, Teacher and Hal to come back together. 


SUNNY JIM’S ADVENTURE 


Sunny Jim is a canary who lives in a cage 
in asunny window. He is let out a good deal 
and has no use for cages. He is so tame that 
he is not afraid of anything, and will come 
to the table at meal times and eat from a 
butter plate near my place. One day last 





winter we heard him scream and flutter, and 
there was a sound as if some one were pound- 
ing hard on the window. It was a big North- 
ern shrike trying to get at Jim. Father 


BY EDNA S. KNAPP 


moved the cage to another window but the 
shrike followed and attacked the glass fiercely. 
I took Jim in my hand and held him for a long 
time to quiet him. The shrike stayed on the 
clothes-reel for fifteen minutes and sulked 
while. Sister looked him up in ‘‘Bird Neigh- 
bors.’’ We thought that the heavy snow may 
have driven the shrike out of the woods. 


THE LITTLE NUT GATHERERS 


Mr. Vale lives in Florida. He has a little 
house with only fireplaces to heat it. He 
owns some pecan trees which bear many nuts 
each year. These nuts he sells unless the 
flying squirrels get them first. Year before 
last, the squirrels got every nut before Mr. 
Vale was ready to pick them; last year Mr. 
Vale picked the nuts before they were ripe 
and put them in a box by the fireplace. 
‘*There now,’’ he said, ‘‘ I reckon those nuts 
are safe.’’ When he got up in the morning, 
every nut was gone. The squirrels had come 
down the chimney and taken every one. This 
year Mr. Vale says he will cover the box. 


BLACK LADY 


Black Lady was my pet cat. She was very 
curious. One day when Johanna was 
blacking the kitchen stove she set the steam- 
ing kettle on a newspaper on the floor. Kitty 
came along and smelled of the steam which 
burned her nose. Black Lady backed off and 
cuffed the kettle with one paw, so the paw 
got burned. Kitty then washed the paw and 
nose in turn and spat at the kettle. 

Next time the kettle was on the floor Black 
Lady went after her small black son, Smut, 
led him to the steaming kettle, and talked to 
him in cat language for some time, then 
cuffed Smut hard and pushed him away from 
the kettle and drove him into the dining- 
room. She remembered, and taught him that 
steaming kettles are dangerous. 


FLUFF 


When Fluff was a little kitten, Father used 
to wrap her up loosely in the daily paper and 
let her tear her way out; then the two would 
have a grand romp and finish up the paper. 


Fluff loved to tear any paper, and had a spe- 
cial fondness for paper patterns. One day Amy 
borrowed some music, and the next morning 
she found Fluff and her two babies up on 
the piano. They had been having a lesson in 
tearing paper and you should have seen that 
music. Who do you think was to blame ? 


HOW THE TWINS DRESSED ALIKE 


Bab and Betty were twins and had always 
dressed alike until in an unlucky accident 
Bab tore her last clean pair of brown stock- 
ings and had to put on a pair of black ones. 
She had never worn black stockings with 
brown shoes before. Both children were cry- 
ing when they started to school, for it seemed 
so dreadful not to be dressed alike. As they 
turned the corner, Betty had an idea; there 
was no one in sight so they sat down on a 
convenient horseblock. When they got up 
one child wore one black stocking and one 
brown one, and both had stopped crying. 
The children at school laughed at them and 
mother looked surprised when they got home. 


THE BOYS WHO PLAYED INDIAN 


All day James, Carl and Charles played In- 
dian out in the orange grove; they wore their 
Indian suits, and had made a wigwam out of 
burlap bags. James had read stories of colo- 
nial life in school, which he told to the younger 
boys. It seemed such a pity to have to come 
to the house to go to bed. At last after much 
teasing, mother said they might sleep in their 
wigwam. It was very nice at first, when 
they lay down on their blankets and talked 
to each other; then James noticed that the 
door of the wigwam was open and he said 
aloud before he thought, ‘‘I wonder, if an 
alligator should crawl out of the lake, if he 
would come as far as this ?”’ ‘‘Idon’tknow,”’ 
said Carl, hesitating a little, ‘‘but it seems to 
me that hole there is big enough for a rattle- 
snake to crawl through if one should come.’’ 
‘I want my mother,”’ said little Charles, and 
started for the house. Carl then wanted a 
drink of water, and of course James had to 
go to see that they reached the house in safety. 
They slept in their own beds. 
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The Psychology of Seat Work 


meee ar N PLANNING seat work, one 
4 G 

OG ©) y must take into consideration 

Cu "Sia te | the class of children with 


a Ps, LH] which one has to deal. Chil- 







SeeraG | dren from homes where toys 

and books are in abundance 
generally are better developed intellectually 
than those from poorer homes. Children who 
have had a year of kindergarten training are 
far more proficient in hand work and the 
handling of material than those coming to 
school directly from home. Educators now 
talk of the mental and physical age of chil- 
dren as something that does not always tally 
with the chronological age. The determin- 
ing factors in the mental growth of children 
are the things I have just mentioned. A child 
of six who has spent a year in the kindergar- 
ten is advanced further mentally than one of 
the same age coming to first grade from 
home. He may be ahead physically also, in 
that he has better and more varied control of 
his muscles. 

The principal point we have to use in this 
idea of physical age is that there are certain 
things some children can do and others can- 
not because their muscles have not grown 
sufficiently. The work of children at five or 
six should bring into play the larger muscles 
of the arms, rather than the weaker ones of 
hands and wrists. Children from five to seven 
have a great deal of imagination, but very 
little constructive ability or power of con- 
centration. The child in first grade is ready 
and willing to attempt almost anything. He 
is interested in everything fora moment. He 
has not learned to discriminate between easy 
and difficult work or perfection in accom- 
plishment. He draws a tree and it matters 
not whether it be red or green. It is a tree 
to him and looks to him like any other tree. 
This self-assertiveness and self-reliance should 
be utilized and fostered. ‘Tell him to illus- 
trate the story of Red-Riding-Hood and he may 
make a green wolf and purple grass. What 
matters it ? He has accomplished his own pur- 
pose and yours. He has impressed the facts 
and moral of the story more strongly in his 
mind. The first grade child should be allowed 
to attempt much and be sparingly criticised. 
We wish to encourage this spontaniety; it is 
the germ of future ambition. 

Children of from seven to nine are of a more 
constructive and also destructive tendency. 
They desire to know how a thing is made. 
The second grade child should be given to do 
what he can accomplish with a fair degree of 
facility. He is not so sanguine as he was a 
year ago. He has learned to discriminate. 
He knows when he has not succeeded and is 
easily discouraged. There is danger here of 
too severe criticism, and too difficult work. 
This want of self-confidence will inhibit effort 
and cause trouble in the next grade where 
initiative is essential. The child is now ac- 
quiring a thirst for information. He is still 
interested in everything, but in a different 


BY CATHARINE R. O’MEARA 
THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


way from that of a year ago. He now asks 
‘‘What is it for ?’’ rather than merely ‘‘What 
is it??? He wants information, but he can- 
not read fluently; therefore let him use his 
eyes. Give him pictures that tell stories, that 
explain things. We can give much pictorial 
geography, pictorial history, pictorial nature 
study in this grade. Was it not of this age 


that Browning wrote— 
Eyes, ears took in their dole, 
Brain treasured up the whole; 
Should not the heart beat once 
‘‘How good to live and learn ?’’ 


If spontaniety and self-confidence have been 
cultivated in the two previous grades, the 
third grade child will do very good work in 
original ways. He will show an aptitude for 
illustrative drawing, and also do good work 
in cardboard construction, paper cutting and 
folding. It is here that manual work, as such, 
should begin. This grade also is the place to 
begin geography location, with very little 
formal instruction. The desire for informa- 
tion, as such, is increasing and can now be 
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satisfied by silent reading. The reading habit 
should be formed early. A great deal of his- 
tory and geography reading can be done in 
spare moments. Third grade children take 
very readily to drill exercises. If drills are 
made interesting by variations, much of the 
fundamental work of number and spelling can 
be perfected here. All teachers know how 
little it takes to interest children; but what 
many of them forget, or do not know, is that 
children are incapable of sustaining interest 
for so long a time as adults. Their brains 
and muscles fatigue much more quickly. 

All busy work should correlate the instruc- 
tion work of the grade. A teacher should 
familiarize herself with the prescribed course 
of study, from which she should pick out the 
subjects that need maximum drill and those 
that need minimum instruction. Her seat 
work for the year should center around these. 

In every grade there are certain things a 
child should know before we can say that he 

(Continued on page 80) 
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With Whitman to Oregon 


Part II 


6¢\/JES,’’ said mother again, in a very weak 

‘ and trembling voice when the signal 
for the seven o’clock start sounded and still 
the father had not appeared, ‘‘I believe some- 
thing has happened to your father. No, John, 
don’t start the oxen on! I’m going to stay 
right here till he comes. ’’ 

“‘O mother, we’ll lose our place in the line! 
Father’1l catch up pretty soon. Probably he’s 
chasing after some cow or horse that has 
strayed away,’’ said John, trying to speak 
lightly and assuming an ease of mind he did 
not feel. But as the dusty covered wagons 
jolted out, one after another to take their or- 
dered places, he did not drive the oxen forward. 

‘*T’ll go to the pilot and ask him if I can 
take a horse and go back and look for father,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Don’t worry. We’ll come riding up 
in a little while.”’ 

The pilot consented, somewhat troubled 
himself. There were hostile Indians always 
hanging around the edge of the train and no 
one could tell what mischief they might do. 
The rest were sorry for the occupants of the 
one wagon left alone on the sandy plain, with 
only wheel-tracks and dead campfires for com- 
pany; but they could not wait for them. 
Every minute must be used in travel if they 
were to cross the mountains before the storms 
made them impassable with snow. Even if 
a considerable number of the animals strayed 
they could not wait for them to be hunted up. 

How still the plains became as the creaking 
of the wagons and the shouts of the drivers 
grew faint in the distance! John could hear 
his own heart beat. Some one had 


him stand still long enough to do it. 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


But he 
stood like a statue, and John tugged and 
strained and the injured man helped himself 
as much as he could, so finally he got on the 
horse. But they had to go very slowly. 

John walked beside his father and held him 
steady, as well as he could, but every motion 
hurt. It had taken half an hour’s swift rid- 
ing to get to the rock, and a longer time to 
get the hurt man on the horse. How long it 
was going to take them to get to the camp 
there was no telling. And when they reached 
it there would be no one there except their 
one wagon and mother so weak and sick that 
she needed care herself! 

John groaned aloud. What could he do? 
Oh, it was cruel in the caravan to go off and 
leave them; and yet he knew that if they did 
not make all possible haste they were all likely 
to perish in the mountains. 

A black speck appeared on the distant hori- 
zon. It was a figure on horseback. Was it 
an Indian? Would he shoot them? Then 
what would mother and Mary and the new 
baby do? Perish alone on the plains of slow 
starvation? There was great danger of it. 
They might drive the oxen after the others, 
but would they catch up with them ? John’s 
heart sank like lead. 

The figure on horseback came nearer. It 
was not an Indian. It was a white man. 
John’s courage bounded up again. It must 
be one of their neighbors or friends in the 
caravan come back to look for them. 

Oh, how grateful he would always be to 
that one who had cared enough to come back 





pointed out to him the direction in 
which his father had ridden off. There 
was no sign of him or of his horse. 
He must be behind that curious mass 
of rock, huge as a castle and as flat 
on top as a table, which rose so 
strangely from the level plain. 

The great rock seemed very near, in 
the clear air, but it was quite half an 
hour’s riding before the boy rounded 
it. What were those two dark heaps 
on the ground? One was the poor 
horse his father had ridden away. - It 
had fallen into a deep hole that had 
been quite covered up from sight, and 
broken both front legs. The other 
was his father lying, oh, so still, a 
little distance away. He had been 
pitched on his head on the rocks and 
was unconscious. But as John dis- 
mounted and bent anxiously over him, 
he groaned and opened his eyes. 

‘‘Father,’’ exclaimed John, ‘‘what 
can I do ?”’ 

The injured man groaned again. 


“Oh, I don’t know. Can you lift re : 


me on your horse ?”’ e 
If old Prince had not been very $: 
gentle by nature, andalargeshareof [xX 
the life worn out of him by the long 
journey, John never could have made 














“ ‘Father,’ Exclaimed John, ‘What Can I Do?’?” 
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when there was such distressing need for 
hasty progress! Which one of them could it 
be? The good old friend who drove five wag- 
ons ahead of them? The fellow-townsman 
whose wagon was placed in the camping circle 
just at their right? The left hand neighbor ? 
No, it was none of these. They cared, John 
knew, but they could not lose the time to go 
back. . 

There was only one man in the caravan who 
looked like that. As the rider came nearer 
John could distinguish the dignified, erect 
figure, more inposing than all the rest, al- 
though the clothes he wore were the very 
roughest, shabbiest and most worn of all. 
And it was little wonder, for the rest were 
only toiling over the six months’ trail for the 
first time, but he was returning after a win- 
ter’s trip infinitely harder, and which he had 
undertaken at the risk of his life simply to 
tell our hesitating government the worth of 
the then unvalued Oregon which they were 
about to let slip from their grasp. John’s heart 
lightened as his eyes rested on the familiar 
old buckskin blouse and shabby shapeless cap, 
the iron gray hair and kindly eyes. 

For this was Marcus Whitman himself! the 
most occupied, care-burdened, and the most 
important man in the caravan—leader and di- 
rector of all. He had missed in the long line 
of wagons the one containing the sick woman 
and new baby, and had ridden back to help 
them in whatever need they might be. 

Oh, how relieved the boy felt as he deliv- 
ered his burden and responsibility into Whit- 
man’s hands, and, at Whitman’s kindly order, 
climbed up on the leader’s horse to 
ride ahead and reassure the sick moth- 
er! For this leader of theirs was a 
physician as well as a missionary. 
He knew what to do in every case of 
accident or sickness, and was their 
tower of strength. 

The emigrant train would not drive 
away without him. They were de- 
pendent upon his leadership. Noone 
else knew all the trails and passes. 
No one else was able safely to direct 
where the caravan should ford the 
rivers, just where they should camp 
to be safest and most comfortable, and 
just how to make friends with the 
threatening Indians. 

This physician friend knew just 
\ what to do for Mother, as well as for 
Father and what to tell John and Mary 
to do. He rode along beside their 
single, slow-moving ox-team for hours 
in order to be on hand in case of need; 


. and when he had to go ahead for the 


sake of the others he promised to come 
back each night until the sick people 
had caught up. 

Finally they came up with the 
others in safety; and, guided by 
Whitman’s skilful management, they 
reached Fort Hall in time to get over 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Recreative Art of Story Telling 


Adventures of Sonny Gray Squirrel* 


(1). Sonny Gray Squirrel, commonly called 
Bushy Tail, was tired of living in the old hol- 
low tree with Father and Mother Gray Squir- 
rel, One day he decided to seek his fortune, 
so the next morning after his breakfast of 
corn he set out to see the world. 

Mother Gray Squirrel wept as she kissed 
her only son goodby. Then she warned him: 
‘Sonny, be careful of those monsters that are 
called cats and dogs, and be sure to conceal 
yourself whenever they come near you or you 
will meet your death, like your poor uncle. 
If you see a man with a gun, he is your ene- 
my. Remember, child,do not be too venture- 
some or I shall never see you again.’’ Here 
Mother Gray Squirrel brushed a tear away 
with her paw. 

(2). Bushy Tail took a large butternut for 
his lunch, slung his bundle across his back, 
kissed his mother, and shaking paws with his 
father, started down the road. He looked 
back and saw his mother still weeping into 
a big green leaf and his father waving his 
hickory stick. Sonny’s heart began to beat 
very fast when he realized he was all alone, 
for he had never been farther than the 
Squire’s corn-crib without his parents. But 
he was a brave little fellow, and he didn’t in- 
tend to turn back. 

As he walked along the road whistling to 
keep up courage, whom should he meet but 
Mr. Toad. 

‘‘Where are you going so early this morn- 
ing, Sonny ?’’ called Mr. Toad. 

“‘l’m on my way to seek my fortune,’’ re- 
plied he. 

“T’ll go along with you if you don’t mind.”’ 

“Come along,’’ said Bushy Tail. ‘‘I like 
company, and two can find a fortune quicker 
than one.’? And Mr. Toad hopped along by 
the side of Sonny. They traveled for some 
distance, then they came to a brook. Here 
they rested, and Bushy Tail ate his butternut 
while Mr. Toad caught some flies for his 
lunch, then they resumed their journey. 

(3). All went well until they came to a 
farm house. Then a big black dog chased 
poor Sonny up a tree, and stood underneath 
and barked until the little fellow’s teeth 
chattered with fright. But by and by a large 
boy came out and said, ‘‘Rover, you bad dog, 
stop your noise,’? Then he saw Bushy Tail 
in the tip-top branches of the old oak and he 
called, ‘‘John, bring my gun quick. Here is 
a fine gray squirrel.”’ 

Poor little Sonny now shook with fear, and 
nearly fell from the tree. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! went the gun. One 
shot hit the tree, another went wild and the 
third grazed the tail of Bushy Tail. He made 
a leap for a hole in the tree and was safe. 

However, he heard the boy say, ‘‘We can’t 
get him, Rover. Come to the house and quit 
your barking.”’ 

All was quiet, then the little fellow ven- 
tured out of his retreat. Nobody was near 


* Original Story 


BY LOU MILDRED CUDNEY 


but Mr. Toad, who sat sunning himself on a 
stone. 

“You might be glad that you are not a 
squirrel, Mr. Toad. We must hurry away 
from this place at once for those terrible crea- 
tures may return any minute,’’ panted he. 

‘*We have our enemies, too,’’ admitted the 
toad, as he blinked his sleepy eyes and hopped 
after Bushy Tail. 

(4). Sonny and Mr. Toad traveled on until 
they came to two cross-roads. They didn’t 
know which road to take until they saw Mr. 
Hawk sitting on the fence, ready to pounce 
upon a baby rabbit. 

*‘Mr. Hawk, can you tell us which road to 
take to seek our fortunes ?’’ asked Sonny. 

Mr. Hawk glared at him and screeched: 
‘There! you have made me lose a. good din- 
ner. Now I ought to eat you.”’ 

Then Mr. Hawk flew at Sonny, bit his tail 
and scratched his face. However, little Bushy 
Tail held his ground. He sprang at his foe 
and set his sharp teeth in Mr. Hawk’s throat 
until he begged for mercy. 








After this occurrence Mr. Toad bade Sonny 
goodby, saying, ‘‘I shall crawl into this hole 
and get ready for a long winter sleep, as I 
never could experience another adventure like 
this.’’ 

Bushy Tail felt lonely after Mr. Toad left, 
but he took the right hand road and chattered 
to himself as he frisked from bough to bough. 

(5). Asit was now growing dark Sonny 
sought shelter in an old stone-wall. How he 
wished for something to eat! Just then he 
heard a little field mouse close to his side say, 
*‘Come and eat with me.”’ 

That was a fine dinner for the hungry little 
squirrel. They sat down to corn, wheat and 
berries. 

The next morning Sonny set out again in 
search of his fortune. He traveled many a 
mile through field and forest before he saw 
any hopes of making a fortune. The little 
fellow was becoming homesick and discour- 
aged. He decided to return home, but just 
then he spied a walnut grove with the ground 
scattered with large nuts. 
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Silhouette Cut-Outs Representing Scenes in the “Adventures of Sonny Gray Squirrel” 
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(6). Sonny was delighted and he bounded 
toward the grove, but he was surprised to 
hear chattering and whistling. Bushy Tail 
approached cautiously, and what do you think 
he saw? Mr. and Mrs. Red Squirrel busily 
carrying away the nuts! 

The little fellow was a fine boxer, for his 
father had given him private lessons. He flew 
at Mr..Red Squirrel and boxed and cuffed him 
until he cried out with pain. 

‘If you will leave the nuts alone I will let 
you go,’’ declared Bushy Tail. 

‘Oh, Papa, say yes,’’ pleaded Mother Squir- 
rel. ‘‘You will be killed,’’ she wailed. 

‘‘T don’t want the nuts now,”’ snapped Mr. 
Red Squirrel, ‘‘but let me go.”’ 

Then Sonny let go his grasp but he added, 


‘‘T never want to see you or your family in 
these parts again.”’ 

‘‘Never fear,’’ scowled Mr. Red Squirrel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Red Squirrel emptied their sacks 
on the ground and hastily hopped away. 

(7). Now Sonny worked very diligently. 
He beheld an automobile on the road. In the 
back was a large wooden box nailed up tight. 
‘‘Just the place,’’ thought Bushy Tail, ‘‘to 
carry my nuts.’”’ He then set to work with 
his sharp little teeth and gnawed a hole 
through the box. The box contained soft, 
downy pillows. A lovely place for a squirrel 
to live. 

Sonny set out to the grove and worked with 
eagerness night and day, carrying his nuts to 
his new home. After every corner of the 


How to Raise Bulbs in the 


MLONG in September, after 
school has been in session for 
a week or two, I tell my sec- 
} ond and third grade pupils 
F<] about the winter garden we 

#@ shall have later on, and I ask 

each one who wishes to raise a plant fora 
Christmas present to bring five 
cents toschool with which to buy 
bulbs. The children are delighted 
with this plan, and there are very 
few who do not respond with the 
money. The bulbs are sent for at 
once, and their coming is anx- 
iously awaited by the little folks. 

We have tried hyacinths, tu- 
lips, crocuses, and different kinds 
of narcissuses but the one that 
gives the most satisfactory re- 
sults with the least care is the 
double Von Sion narcissus. For 
five years we have used this kind 
and it is very rarely indeed that 
a bulb does not produce at least 
one blossom, but more often there 
are several double yellow ones. 
These bulbs are cheap, too. If 
they are bought by the hundred, 
they. can be purchased for two 
dollars and fifty cents, thereby 
giving each pupil-two bulbs for 
a nickel. 

When the bulbs arrive, they 
are given to the pupils to handle, 
and one is cut open and passed 
around, so that the children can 
learn about its structure and 
manner of growth. Then they 
are collected and put back in their 
box until each child brings a five- 
inch flower pot, about a cupful of 
small stones, and some garden 
soil. While this material is be- 
ing collected, we have lessons on 
soil, drainage, root growth, etc. 

Next we have a planting les- 
son. Each child places a layer of stones in 
the bottom of his flower pot; then it is partly 
filled with soil, the bulb placed carefully in 
the middle and covered to a depth of half an 





BY £. LL. WHITE 
inch; then the pots are thoroughly watered. 
The children have already learned that the 
bulbs must be put to sleep in a cold, dark 
place for two or three months, in order to 
make roots, so they are ready to pack the pots 
away in shallow boxes, donated by the gro- 
cery man. Somebody has brought some old 





Tulips and Narcissuses Raised for Christmas Presents 


wire window screen, for if the mice can get to 
the bulbs, they will ruin them; so we spend a 
jolly half-hour tacking this over the tops of the 
boxes to make them mouse-proof. Then the 
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box was filled, Bushy Tail settled down to 
take a few days’ rest. 

(8). One morning he was startled out of 
his sound sleep by being thrown out of bed. 
“‘I do believe my house is moving,’’ he mut- 
tered to himself. Sure enough, the car was 
being driven at a fast speed! Sonny was very 
seared. He held his tail high above his back, 
and kept chattering and scolding. At last the 
car slowed down, and he determined to be 
brave and peep through the hole. 

“Oh, joy!’’ screamed Bushy Tail. ‘‘There 
is the dear old hollow tree. I went to seek 
my fortune and here I am at home again.”’ 


TYPE LESSON ON THE STORY 
Teacher—‘‘Children I’m going to tell you 


(Continued on page 78) 


Schoolroom 


boxes are carried away to a room in the base- 
ment, here there is no heat, and a dark cor- 
ner is fixed up for them by means of boards 
and newspapers. 

Every two weeks we visit them, giving 
them some water from a sprinkler, so that 
they will be kept moist. Then one day, late 
in November, a sharp pair of 
eyes discovers a green point push- 
ing through the earth. Excite- 
ment rises to the highest pitch, 
and we pry off the screen and 
take out the pot to see to whom 
it belongs, for each child’s name 
is written on the side of the pot. 
Then we put it back to growa 
little more before bringing it to 
the light. 

‘When the shoots are about an 
inch high, the plants are taken to 
a cool, light place, but are not 
given direct sunshine. The chil- 
dren are instructed as to how to | 
take care of them, and then each 
one is given his plant to take 
home and place in a sunny win- 
dow where he can watch the flow- 
er-bud unfold and study nature 
for himself in a way that he will 
never forget. , 

When the buds are open, the 
children will beg to bring the 
plants to school for me to see, so 
when-the majority of them are in 
bloom, we pick out a mild day and 
have a ‘“‘flower show.’? The 
room is gay with golden yellow 
blossoms. On this day we always 
invite company, and each proud 
exhibitor takes the visitors to 
see ‘‘my plant,’’ and regales 
them with its life-history. 

There is nothing in school 
work that arouses such enthu- 
siasm and teaches the child such 
a valuable lesson as this kind of 
nature study. It is the child’s own work 
from start to finish and it is a splendid way 
to prepare for an outdoor garden the follow- 
ing summer. 
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SJEACHERS throughout the 
<I country are becoming more 
and more conscious that their 
Rea efficiency and the well-being 
4 of the schools depend greatly 
upon the close relationship of 
om and school, and upon the cooperation of 
the parents. 

There are 26,000,000 children of school age 
in the United States. About 16,000,000 of 
these spend one-tenth of their time in school 
and nine-tenths of their time at home or in 
its environment. About 10,000,000 of these 
children do not attend school at all. These 


‘depend largely upon the parents and other 


agencies for their entire training for life. 
The parents (usually the mothers who are the 
home-makers) have all of the training of the 
children for the first five or six years. Dur- 
ing this period the children should learn the 
fundamental experiences of life; social and 
family relationship; obedience and the attri- 
butes of strong character; the qualities of 
things; to respect the rights of others; the 
joy of willing service; about food and where 
it comes from; about fuel and clothing; about 
nature in their environment, and to love na- 
ture. The teacher is fortunate who receives 
into her school children of thoughtful, intelli- 
gent parents, who have prepared their chil- 
dren for school life. 

The proportion of time the children spend 
in school is so small compared with the time 
they spend with their parents that the teacher 
cannot hope to carry on all the training that 
must be done. She cannot hope successfully 
to overcome habits which have been tena- 
cious for five or six years without the close 
association and cooperation of both parents, 
in order that the children may constantly be 
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in the atmosphere of perfect understanding in 
both home and school. 

The kindergarten was founded on the result 
of Froebel’s study of all types of mothers in 
Germany. He saw the need of training wo- 
men for conscious, purposeful motherhood as 
well as for teaching. 

The kindergarten in the United States has 
stimulated a desire among teachers to know 
more of individual needs of children, to de- 
velop initiative and personality, and to admit 
the social element into the grades. It has 
drawn the parents, especially the mothers into 
the school. It has been a strong factor in 
the development of Mothers’ Clubs and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations. 

The Mothers’ Congress was founded eight- 
een years ago by a body of mothers who felt 
the need of organization for the purpose of 
conferring upon matters relating to the home 
and child training. Finding that so many of 
their problems related also to the school, they 
asked the teachers to join them in their con- 
ferences. It has grown into a nation wide 
movement to promote child welfare and to 
raise the standard of motherhood. 

The Commissioner of Education, in coopera- 
tion with the Mothers’ Congress, established 
the Home Education Division in the Bureau 
of Education a year ago, for the purpose of 
helping parents to further their own educa- 
tion; to assist in the training of their chil- 
dren who are not yet old enough to go to 
school, in regard to physical life and health, 
sleep, food, clothing, etc.; to further the edu- 
cation of the children who have left school 
but are still in the home; to help to make the 
home a clean, pure, wholesome place for the 
child to grow in and to see if a closer coopera- 
tion of home and school could be more univer- 
sally adopted. 

With these general aims in view, every 
county superintendent in the United States 
was asked for the names of two women, moth- 
ers of intelligence and influence in each school 
district in small towns under 2500 population, 
who might be willing to cooperate with the 
Bureau by organizing Parent-Teacher Clubs, 
for the discussion of the care and training of 
children. The Bureau has received the names 
of at least 75,000 women, and has sent a letter 
to one woman in each school district, asking 
for her cooperation and asking her to secure, 
if possible, the cooperation of the teacher in 
organizing a Parent-Teacher Association in 
her school district. 

Thousands of interesting letters showing 
needs all over the country have been received. 
Conditions of hardship and privation among 
women have been made known. 

The following quotations show various 
needs of the women. They are not asking 
for better food, clothing and shelter for them- 
selves, but for better opportunity to improve 
their intellectual life, and for knowledge of 
how to better the physica! condition; first, of 
their children, and then of themselves. 

“*Any literature that will help me to under- 
stand my little boy of eight will be worth 


more to me than I can estimate in dollars.’ 

‘Something to help me bring up my chil- 
dren right.’’ 

‘Moral training is needed here. Kindly 
send what literature you have pertaining to 
the subject.’’ 

“If there is a place in this whole United 
States that needs your assistance and mine 
more than this, my home place, I don’t know 
where it is.”’ 

‘‘Many women in this district live from 
fifty to one hundred miles from a doctor. It 
seems there should be some way of securing 
their names as they need help more than those 
who live in towns.’’ 

“‘T did not answer this letter because I 
thought I could keep my children myself, but 
I have another little baby and that makes six 
Ihave. I will keep the two smallest babies 
and put the other four in your Home Educa- 
tion Division.’’ 

**T find that by questioning my children 
they do not understand their studies. ’’ 

‘‘T cannot understand your letter real good, 
for my education is very poor. If I could get 
some more schooling and help others out I 
would be glad to. I have pass school age; 
also am a poor girl.’’ 

‘*Mrs. has six children; the oldest is 
seven years old. She milks six cows, pumps 
water for all the cattle and carries water for 
the house.”’ 

The Bureau has sent to each woman, who 
is willing to cooperate in this work, a pamph- 
let which has been prepared by the Mothers’ 
Congress showing how to effect a simple 
organization. 

Many organizations have been formed and 
others stimulated. One woman writes: ‘‘The 
fol'owing things have been accomplished since 
we organized our Parent-Teacher Association 
this spring: Asked for another teacher. She 
is at work; had walls tinted, plastering 
patched, and floors cleaned; a more compe- 
tent janitor hired; shades placed at windows; 
closets cleaned of accumulated trash of years, 
such as old stoves, boxes, boards, ete. ; peti- 
tioned tne trustees to have the closets put in 
sanitary condition and kept so.”’ 

This shows what material assistance moth- 
ers can give to teachers who find themselves 
unable to better conditions, if they have the 
force of organization. 

Each woman cooperating with the Bureau 
has sent in names of mothers of children in 
their district under three years of age, as 
well as a record of the death rate of little 
children in that district. Many of these show 
a high death rate due to the hardships and 
isolation these mothers have to endure. One 
woman wrote: ‘‘Please send all the informa- 
tion you can to these mothers. We are fifteen 
miles from a doctor. So many women die. 
We live in the sand hills and so many men 
make, or allow, their wives to carry heavy 
things like twenty-quart pails of milk. 
Mr. has married a lovely girl and she 
don’t eat at all and is falling away all the 
time, and he lets her or asks her to carry a 
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ten-gallon can of milk the half of it to the 
house. ’’: 

In response to this appeal a package of 
books on Practical Motherhood, Child Train- 
ing, etc., was sent to this woman for use of 
the mothers in her district. Eight months 
passed before the Bureau learned that this 
woman died before she received the books. 

The’ Home Education Division acts as a 
clearing house for information, and in this 
case the appeal for the mothers received par- 
ticular attention. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
the American Medical Association and the 
Mothers’ Congress have contributed thou- 
sands of pamphlets on the care of the baby, 
including pre-natal care. These have been 
sent to all mothers of children under three 
years of age. Many packages of books have 
been sent in extreme cases to remote rural 
communities. To meet the physical needs, 
mothers like ‘‘Practical Motherhood,’ by 
Helen Y. Campbell. A few of the books that 
seem to be most popular on Child Nurture 
are: ‘‘A Study of Child Nature,’’ by Elizabeth 
Harrison; ‘‘Love and Law in Child Train- 
ing,’’ by Emilie Poulsson; and ‘‘ Development 
of the Child,’’ by Nathan Oppenheim. 

The constant demand for reading matter 
and suggestions for good reading made it nec- 


essary to prepare reading courses for parents 
and boys and girls. 

The Commissioner of Education secured the 
cooperation of William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University; Charles Alphonso Smith, of the 
University of Virginia; Charles Forster Smith, 
of the University of Wisconsin; and Richard 
Burton, of the University of Minnesota, in 
preparing the courses. 

The courses are as follows: 

Course I. The Great Literary Bibles. 

Course II. Masterpieces of the World’s 
Literature. 

Course III. A Reading Course for Parents. 

CourseIV. Miscellaneous Reading for Boys. 

Course V. Miscellaneous Reading for Girls. 


Course VI. Twenty-five Books of Great 

Fiction. : 
Course VII. Some of the World’s Heroes. 
Course VIII. American Literature. 


Course IX. Biography. 

Course X. History. 

A certificate will be given for each course 
completed. The first three courses have been 
completed and there are over eight hundred 
enrolled in the National Reading Circle. 
There are school superintendents, teachers 
and school officers, students, men and women 
in commercial life, soldiers, mine operators, 
farmers, housekeepers, undertakers, in fact, 
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men and women in all walks of life, en- 
rolled. Courses IV, V and VI will soon be 
completed. 

The Bureau has recently sent out a contri- 
bution to the work of home education in the 
bulletin in four parts, ‘‘Education for the 
Home,’’ by Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of 
Columbia University. A list of ‘‘1000 Good 
Books for Children,’’? which has been com- 
piled by Miss Alice Jordan of the: Boston 
Public Library, will soon be ready for distri- 
bution as well as a bulletin on ‘‘Play and the 
Home.”’ 

A survey of what is being done by schools, 
colleges and organizations in the interest of 
the home will be.included in the Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education. 

Inasmuch as the school and the home have so 
many interests in common, mothers and teach- 
ers should bear the closest relationship and 
be in constant communication. If the rural 
schools were placed on the same basis of ex- 
cellence in equipment and teaching as city 
schools, parents would go less frequently to 
the city to have their children educated. If 
every teacher were a good social worker as 
well as a good teacher she would claim the 
great force of cooperation and make use of it 
in the betterment of the conditions in the 
community in which she teaches. 


Teaching Reading and Writing at Home 


mas FINCH reading Miss Dyer’s ar- 
Se \Y ticle in the aczil, 1915, Nor- 
ky mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
on the teaching of reading 
by the ‘‘Story Method,’’ I have 
! been eager to tell my own ex- 
perience in teaching my four-year-old son to 
read by the same method. I had studied 
ways and means to teach reading for some 
time without coming to any satisfactc ry con- 
clusion as to which was the best way until 
I became familiar with the Story Method 
through the pages of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. Isent for the Teachers’ Manual, 
and after studying it carefully, was more 
than delighted with it, as I had always felt 
that the phonical basis was the only safe, 
sure and permanent foundation upon which 
to teach reading; and this method presents 
the phonics in such a simple, systematic and 
charming way that I am sure it could not but 
appeal to every child. 

I began teaching the sounds and words 
familiar to my son when he was four and a 
half,and drilled him in them for three months, 
going very slowly on account of his extreme 
youth. At the end of that time I gave him 
the primer and he read the first six lessons 
without hesitation and with perfect expres- 
sion. He was overjoyed and delighted when 
he found that as he pronounced the words 
they made sense, and I wus almost astounded 
myself at his ability. He seemed to burst 
spontaneously into reading as Madame Mon- 
tessori says her pupils do in writing. Since 
then he has finished the primer and is half 





BY MRS. C. A. GWINN 


through the Eugene Field Reader, and he is 
not yet five. 

We gave him the Montessori didactic ap- 
paratus when he was three and one-half years 
old, and when he was four years and two 
months old he could write from dictation. 
He could also read and write the numbers to 
one hundred. He writes a large, round, open 
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“He Could Ride a Bicycle at the Age of Four” 





hand and writes much more fluently and 
evenly than many pupils I have known in the 
sixth grade. I consider it the most perfect 
system of teaching writing I know. Many 
mothers will be glad, perhaps, to learn that the 
sandpaper and cut-out letters and also the 
sandpaper numbers of the Montessori system, 
and even the metal insets for designing 
which are used for the first steps in the use 
of the pencil, can now be purchased separately 
from the entire system. 

I should not want you to think that my. boy 
is one of the quiet, studious children, whose 
brow ‘‘is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.’? He isa healthy, normal, and ex- 
tremely active child. He can run faster, climb 


higher and jump farther than any child of 
his age in the neighborhood. He wore out 
a tricycle by the time he was three and could 
ride a bicycle at the age of four. I have been 
criticised for teaching him to read and write 
so young, but physically he is practically per- 
fect and possessed of so much energy that I 
felt it would be better to direct the surplus into 
useful channels rather than have it wasted in 
useless and perhaps mischievous pursuits. 
He is not abnormally bright, nor a prodigy 
by any means. I believe I could take any 
normal, healthy child and accomplish the 
same results in the same length of time, al- 
though I do not think it would be advisable 
to attempt it with a child so young who was 
not perfectly well, happy and active. 





The Purpose of the Parent-Teacher Club 


The teacher’s work coincides to a certain 
extent with that of the parent. There must 
be co-operation, understanding, personal .sym- 
pathy between the three who have most to do 
with shaping the child’s character, father, 
mother, teacher, if the best results are to be 
obtained. 

This is the real reason for the organization 
of the Parent-Teacher Club. This is why it 
should and does exist and why it has come to 
stay. Mistakes are made by tactless people, 
antagonism is sometimes aroused and unpleas- 
ant misunderstandings occur, but genuine 
good is being accomplished, and earnest think- 
ing people are, and will continue to be, in the 
work tostay. All honor to the parent-teacher 
work.—Mrs. W. O. Oldham. 
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Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


Outdoor Games for the Recess Period 


(Continued from last month) 


since we taught a few games 
last month our duty is done, 
a4 and that we may safely leave 
1 the children to their own de- 
vices. Not at all! We must 
continue our good work, play the old games 
again and again, and teach some new ones; 
for the children may tire of the old ones and 
petty quarreling ensue. If the boys are more 
interested in baseball and foot-ball, let them 
be given a portion of the yard in which to 
play. Gather the girls and little children into 
another space and teach them some good vig- 
orous games. The days are getting a bit 
chilly this month, therefore we must select 
games in which all are more or less active. 
Black and White—This is a game which 
any even number may play. A paper disc, 
perhaps five or six inches in diameter, black 
on one side and white on the other, must be 
provided. Two captains are chosen. Each 
in turn chooses the members of his party, as 
sides in a spelling match are chosen. Then 
one side is named the Blacks and the other 
the Whites. The sides form two lines facing 
each other, about six. feet apart in the middle 
of the ground. About eight feet back of each 
line a goal is indicated in some way. The 
goal nearest the Blacks is their goal and the 
one nearest the Whites is theirs. When all 
are in line the teacher takes her place a little 
distance from the lines and holding the disc 
high in the air, drops it. If it falls face up, 
the Whites run back to their goal and the 
Blacks try to tag as many as possible before 
they reach their goal. All children tagged 
become prisoners of the Blacks and must go 
to and remain at the Blacks’ goal. The sides 
line up again and the disc is dropped. Should 
it fall black face up, the Blacks must run back 
to their goal and try to protect their prisoners 
by standing in front of them. The Whites 
give chase, try to tag the Blacks and to rescue 
the White prisoners by tagging them also. 
No White prisoner may be tagged if a Black 
is standing in front of him. No White may 
pass over the Black goal line to tag a White 
who isa prisoner. All prisoners rescued re- 
turn to their former 
places. All Blacks tag- 
ged become prisoners of 
the Whites. The game 
proceeds in this way un- 
til one side has taken all 
the other side as prison- 
ers. This game is es- 
pecially good for devel- 
oping alertness since all 
action depends upon the 
falling of the little paper 
disc. It is often best 
-» 4 for the teacher to call 
out ‘‘black’’ or ‘‘white’’ 
when the disc has fallen, 




















Squirrel Just Leaving 
Tree 


THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF TEN ARTICLES 


since it may not be possible for all to see 
which. side of the disc is up. 

Our Gallant Ship—It is not at all easy to find 
games which the little first graders can play. 
The following is one which, because of its 
rhythm and simplicity of action, is especially 
liked by the tiny folks. 

Any number can play. The players join 
hands and form a circle, each child facing the 
center. Dancing around, they repeat : 

Three times round went our gallant ship, 
Three times round went she; 

‘'hree times round went our gallant ship, 
Then she went to the bottom of the sea. 

At the words ‘‘bottom of the sea,’’ the 
children fall. They may repeat until they are 
weary of falling, and of laughing. 


























Movements in the Games 
The upper two pictures are from ‘‘Who Goes Round 
My Stone-Wall?”’ the lower two from ‘‘Oats, Peas, 
Beans and Barley Grow.’’ 


‘secure a tree. 


Squirrel in a Hollow Tree—This is another 
game which little children enjoy. It may be 
played by seven or more children. Two play- 
ers stand facing each other with arms placed 
about each other’s shoulders, with space 
enough between in which to allow another 
child to stand. These are the hollow trees. 
There must be trees enough for all but one 
squirrel. For instance, if seven children are 
playing, four form two trees and the other 
three children are the squirrels. Often the 
older children will form the trees while the 
little ones are the squirrels. The trees take 
positions scattered about over the playground. 
All the squirrels then seek a tree. The one 
left takes a stand near the center of the 
ground. The children forming the trees then 
call out, ‘‘The wind blows 0-0-0-0-0, Run. 
squirrel, run!’’ Whereupon all the squirrels 
in the trees must run out and seek other 
trees. It is then that the extra squirrel may 
In order that all may get the 
action, a rule may be made that after the 
fourth call all the tree-makers become squir- 
rels and the squirrels make the trees. 


Who Goes Round My Stone-wall ?— This 
game may be played by ten or more players. 
All the players except two form a circle, fac- 
ing the center. They stand with a little space 
between each two players but they do not 
take hold of hands. At first the players in 
the circle form the sheepfold but later they 
become sheep. One of the two players be- 
comes the shepherd and takes his place in the 
center of the circle. The other is Jacky Lingo 
who walks around on the outside of the fold. 
As he walks, the shepherd calls out, ‘‘ Who 
goes round my stone-wall ?”’ Jacky answers, 
‘‘Nobody; only little Jacky Lingo.’’ The 
shepherd calls, ‘‘Pray don’t steal my sheep.’’ 
Jacky answers, ‘‘Unless I take one-by-one, 
two-by-two and three-by-three. Follow me!’’ 

As the words ‘‘one-by-one, two-by-two and 
three-by-three’’ are spoken, Jacky touches 
three children in the circle. They immedi- 
ately leave the circle and follow him as he 
walks about. Again the shepherd calls out, 
‘‘Who goes round my stone-wall?’’ and the 
same conversation takes place. Three more 
children leave the circle to follow Jacky. This 
is repeated until all the fold is gone. Then 
the shepherd walks about as if looking for his 
sheep, when, suddenly, as if spying Jacky for 
the first time, he approaches him and says, 
‘‘Have you seen any of my black sheep ?”’ 
In the meantime Jacky has instructed his 
sheep to form a line behind him, each one 
grasping the one in front around the waist. 
When the shepherd asks the foregoing ques- 
tion Jacky answers, ‘‘Yes, I saw them over 
there,’’ pointing to left or right. The shep- 
herd then says, ‘‘Well, what have you behind 
you ?’’ Jacky says, ‘‘Only a few poor black 
sheep.’’ Then the shepherd says, ‘‘Well, I 
see my black sheep here,’’ and tries to catch 
one. But Jacky with outstretched arms tries 
to prevent this and the sheep try to keep in 
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you or I or an-y 
Stamps his foot and claps 


one know How oats, peas, beans and bar - ley grow? 
his hand, And turns a-round to view the land, 
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O - pen the ring and chooseone in While we 
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all gay - ly dance and sing, ; 
la la la la da Ia. 


hear it, Yes, we’re right glad 


to hear it; Yes, and how is che to-day? 


NOTE: The songs that are used in games taught at recess or noon may 
be learned during the music periods of the regular school work. 





line behind Jacky. Any sheep touched must 
leave the line and stand aside until all are 
caught. The first one caught becomes shep- 
herd for the next time. 

Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow—This 
is a singing game which is very dramatic. 
It can be played by any number of children. 
One is chosen to be the farmer. All the others 
form a circle about the farmer. They join 
hands and dancing about, sing the song as 
given on this page. 


At the end of the first stanza the children ° 


stop dancing, and while singing the second 
stanza they imitate the action which the 
words suggest. The farmer also performs 
these actions with the children in the circle. 
At the chorus, which is sung after the second 
stanza only, they wait until the farmer 
chooses a partner at the words ‘‘choose one 
in.’’ Then they all dance around the farmer 
and his partner until the end of the song. 
The game is then repeated and the partner 
becomes the farmer. ’ 


BELIEVE it is the inherent nght of every child to have a bright, happy childhood. 


Miss Jennie Jones—This is another singing 
game. The words are as follows: 
1, We come to see Miss Jennie Jones, Jennie Jones, 
Jennie Jones, 
We come to see Miss Jennie Jones, 
How is she today ? 
(Spoken) She’s washing. 


Chorus— 
We’re right glad to hear it. 
to hear it. Yes, 
We’re right glad to hear it. Yes, 
And how is she today ? * 
2. Same as 1 except ‘‘ 
tuted for “She’s washing.’’ 
8 ‘‘She’s sweeping’’ is used, 
4, °*‘She’s sick’’ is used. 
5. ‘‘She’s dead’’ is used. 
Chorus for 4 and 5— 
We’re right sorry to hear it. 
to hear it. Yes, 
We’re right sorry to hear it. Yes, 
And how is she today ? 
Any number of children may play the game. 
One is chusen to represent the mother of Miss 
Jennie Jones. She stands in the center of a 


Yes, to hear it. Yes, 


She’s ironing’’ is substi- 


Yes, to hear it. Yes, 


A Primary Geacher’s Creed 


By Hattie E. Hatch 


circle made by the others who, joining hands, 
dance and sing the first part of each stanza. 
They stop at ‘‘How is she today ?’”’ and wait 
for the mother to say, ‘‘She’s washing,’’ etc. 
Then they dance and sing the chorus. The 
dancing may be around the circle or a step 
back and forth. At the words ‘‘She’s dead,”’ 
they all break up the ring and run crying in 
all directions. Mrs. Jones must try to catch 
one. -The one caught becomes Mrs. Jones and 
the game is repeated. Mrs. Jones may use 
her imagination and choose new things for 
Miss Jennie todo. This will vary the length 
of the game and will make it more interesting. 

The following books are full of suggestions 
for the busy teacher who feels that she must 
add to her repertoire of games. 

“‘Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium,’’ by J. E. Bancroft. $1.50. 

‘‘Education by Plays and Games,’’ by G. E. 
Johnson. 90 cents. 

The Piays and Games published by State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary.of Wisconsin. 


I hold fast to the idea that one of the chief ends of education is to develop a habit of joyousness in work; therefore play 
and work should be inseparable companions in the primary room. 
I feel that itis my duty each day to so arrange my work that, step by step, the child may ae in the ability to do and think 


for himself.” 


To be true to my profession, I must bring before the little child the best only in art and literature ; not merely for the pleas- 
ure it brings him for the present time, but that he may have created within him a lasting taste for that which is good. 
It is my aim to help each child to feel oe appreciate the beauties of nature about him by studying with him in God's great 


out-of-doors. 


I deem it a teacher's duty to teach the child the joy of sharing with icine all the good things that come in his way. 
I must endeavor to start the child out with a strong incentive to do that which is right, and early stimulate him to be honest, 


kind and unselfish. 


I must be a patient example of gentle firmness in dealing with the little child, for I hold it a crime to offend, discourage or 
deprive a little child of the joy of achievement, or the sense of pride and satisfaction in his ability to do things. 

I must ever give opportunity and credit for freedom, for initiative and originality in a child's work. 

I must always be thorough, systematic and painstaking i in my work so that,from the first, a child may feel that “What is 
w orth doing at all, is worth doing well.” 

I must not become discouraged when growth is slow and results are not what I wish, but I must make renewed efforts so 
that each night may show that “Something attempted, something done, has earned a night's repose.” 
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The Boy Who Did Careless Work 






almost illegible. They were 
Au covered with blots. Often 
| there were the marks of soiled 
fingers. What should I do? 
I sent for his mother. She was as discour- 
aged as I. 

Our conference had a good result, how- 
ever, for it caused me to discern a ray of 
light. She had said that he was a very odd 
child; he would sit quietly thinking and 
dreaming; just a remark by some one else 
would start him out upon a path of thought 
wherein he would stray completely’ away 
from his surroundings and be totally obliv- 
ious of the present. That was his fault— 
inattention. But was his not a remarkable 
power of involuntary concentration? I ‘had 
observed that his remarks always showed 
that they were conclusions reached after 
much consideration on his part. He cared 
nothing for ball or any other active play, 
but liked to work around in the garden. He 





BY F. M. W. 


had several potted plants, she said, and was 
interested in watching their growth. The 
next day I talked with Stanley. - I showed 
him one of his written lessons that had been 
handed in. Heatonce assumed a desperate, 
don’t care expression. He said in a matter- 
of-fact way, as if he had long ago thought 
the matter over and had settled the question 
once for all time, that he didn’t really think 
it made any difference about the form and 
appearance of one’s work so long as the 
work was correct. 

I said, ‘‘Stanley, I believe you would like 
to be a farmer, or a landscape gardener, or 
a florist. ’’ 

A look of surprise came into his face as 
though he wondered how I had guessed his 
secret ambition, and he answered, ‘‘I want 
to be a landscape gardener. ’’ 

‘‘What do you think are the requirements 
of a good landscape gardener ?’’ : 

He told me his ideas. Then I said, ‘‘Yes, 
but I’m afraid you would mix things up ter- 
ribly. I fancy you would plant your seeds 


} 


‘ 


and care for them; but when things came 
up there would be sunflowers mixed with 
lobelia, and pansies and peonies growing 
together, and everything growing in con- 
fusion. Your garden would look something 
like this paper. 

‘‘Begin your gardening now. Weed out the 
blots.. Put the capitals and periods where 
they belong. Spell your words carefully. 
Make your down strokes straight lines. ’’ 

Then I told him a secret about good writ- 
ing. I showed him that the fault with poor 
writing, as arule, is thatthe 1’s, t’s, h’s, etc., 
are made with curved, bending lines on the 
down strokes. I wrote his name first in the 
objectionable way, and then again, making 
all down strokes unbent and parallel. Stanley 
grinned as he saw how easy it was, and said, 
‘‘T’ll try, for I think you are right and I have 
been wrong. ”’ 

Several weeks later he showed me his last 
lesson in his composition book and compared 
it with the first. They wereno more alike 
than weeds and roses are alike. 











window. 








Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “The Gingerbread Boy” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


The mount of this poster is light blue and forms the sky and river, clouds being done with white crayon or paint. The background of trees beyond 
the river is cut free hand or torn from dark green paper, with touches of black crayon. > } The 
house may be cut free hand; the tree and boats cut or torn. The house is tan with red roof, black or dark brown being pasted behind 
The lattice-work in the window may be made from strips of paper or done with crayon, as also the bench outside the door. The tree trunk 

The little boy on the doorstep, Mary, 


is brown; the leaf masses are the same green as the foreground; the boats are light brown with white sails. 
John, the cow, dog, duck and the hen are made on white paper and colored with crayons or paint. The gingerbread boy and the horse are brown and 


the cat is black. Shadows put in with crayon add to-the effectiveness of the whole.—AILEEN W. STOWELL and HARRIET J. CHURCH, Stamford, Conn. 


The foreground is grass green with path of light brown. 
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Teaching Cooking in Rural Schools 


BY ETHEL HARRIET NASH, Department of Agriculture, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


The Need—The équipment 








(4 in the home is the ideal teacher 
/m of her children in all the ac- 
Hq tivities of the home, I feel 
57 that with the present day mul- 

RMS tiplicity of-duties, both inside 
and outside of the home, the responsibility of 
teeching some of these fundamental things 
in home-making falls upon the school. Many 
of our large cities have recognized this fact 
for some years and have included Domestic 
Science in their courses of study. While 
cooking is not generally taught in our rural 
schools I believe that it is equally as impor- 
tant for the country child as for the city child. 


To be sure, there are many far-famed cooks 


in the country, but these good souls are, many 
of them, busy with countless duties and do 
not want to be ‘‘bothered’”’ by having their 
child ‘‘puttering around’’ in the kitchen. 
Moreover, there are mary homes on our coun- 
try sides today where the poorertype of our 
country folk lie—people poorer in every way 
physically, mentally and morally as well as 
financially. To these homes the little one- 
room country school at the cross-roads may 
bring a vast amount of inspiration as well as 
instruction. 

The country schoolma’am who would at- 
tempt to carry the in‘luence of her school into 
the homes of he’ community must be one of 
the ‘‘new race of country school teachers’’ 
prophesied by Dean Bailey. She must know 
how to cook as well as to teach arithmetic and 
geography; in fact, she must know that arith- 








Future Home Makers 


metic and geography can be made real liv- 
subjects when connected with the lessons in 
cooking. 

Not that we 2an expect to have especially 
‘rained teachers of Domestic Science in our 
rural schools, though some of our normal 
schools, offering regular courses in this work, 
together with short sumer courses and cor- 
respondence courses, make a certain amount 
of training available for any ambitious young 
woman. Ability to cook with success is es- 
sential, but equally important is the ability 
to see the needs of one’s community in this 
direction and to adapt all instruction to these 
particular needs. A desire to be of real ser- 
vice, and quietly—but effectively—to bring 


THE FIRST OF SEVERAL ARTICLES 





Cooking Is Taught in This Rural School 


about better homes in the community will be 
the secret of power. 

Most country schools are in sinall towns or 
villages of very limited means. The teachers 
are already overworked: they have all ages 
and grades to hancle; their t:me is very lim- 
ited. It is into jvet such schools as these, 
however, that I think the teaching of cook- 
ing, with proper ccrrelation, will bring new 
life ana interest. 

Let us now consider the equipment neces- 
sary for introducing this work into our rura! 
schools. 

This equipment should be simple and inex- 
pensive. Nothing will do more to create pub- 
lic disfavor and prejudice than the purchase 
of an expensive equipment. Demonstrate suc- 
cess with the simplest possible arrangement. 
Win the confidence of the people and then 
you will have no difficulty in obtaining the 
things whick you would like to have. While 
I admit that a small ante-room, to be used 
solely for a kitchen and work-room, is a fine 
thing, it is not necessary nor even possible in 
many schools, though I might tell you of one 
such little school where an ugly, dark wood- 
room was converted into a clean, sunny 
kitchen. A ‘‘kitchen corner’’ in the school- 
room answers our purpose very nicely. This 
need not even be screened off. The children 
soon accustom themselves to a cooking lesson; 
in a short time they pay no more attention to 
it than they would to any other kind of a 
lesson. 

In this corner should be the stove, table 
and cupboard. While a two or three-burner 
New Perfection or Florence Automatic oil- 
stove is a very desirable thing to have, a 
great many valuable lessons can be had on 
the small two-burner Florence lamp-stove, or 
on the regular schoo! stove if it is of the right 
type. If no table is available the teacher’s 
desk might be used, if flat-topped, by padding 
with newspapers and covering with a neat 
white oil-cloth. (To be sure these desks usu- 
ally have little varnish to protect, but we are 
teaching principles.) Two wide boards might 
be fastened together and laid across the desks 
for a table, or the boys might construct a wide 
drop-leaf shelf at the desired place, which, 
when raised, would meet the needs. 

A large grocery box, in which the boys have 
fitted shelves, makes an inexpensive and con- 


venient cupboard. The shelves can be neatly 
covered with papers. Heavy curtains will 
keep out the dust. Later, when public senti- 
ment has been found favorable, the boys 
might build a real cupboard! Boys greatly 
enjoy doing work of that kind at school, espe- 
cially when they feel that they are making 
something that is actually needed. 

One little school that I know got up a soap 
order and so earned as a premium a fine 
kitchen cabinet. This serves for both table 
and cupboard, and is an excellent article to 
have as a part of the equipment. 

It is a good plan to have the children make 
out a list of utensils which they think will be 
really needed for their cooking work. They 
like to do this and it gives some hard thinking. 





Kitchen Corner of a Schoolroom 


The following is a list which I have found 
desirable to have at hand: 


1 wooden spoon. 
2 tablespoons. 1 moulding board (16 x 20). 
2.teaspoons. 1 mixing bowl. 
1 large mixing spoon (with slit). 1small bowl. 


1 rolling pin. 


1 large knife. 1 pie plate. 
2 paring knives. 1 steel frying pan (cover). 
1 case knife. 1 bread tin. 


1 fork. 

1 can-opener. 
1 corkscrew. 
1 grater. 

1 strainer. 

1 flour sifter. 
2 measuring cups. 
1 Dover egg beater. 
1 wire egg beater. 


1 square cake tin. 

2 layer cake tins. 

1 muffin pan. 

1 medium sauce pan (cover). 
1 small sauce pan (cover). 
1 double boiler. 

1 Berlin kettle (cover.) 

1 tea kettle. 

2 asbestos mats. 


3 yards crash for towels. pail. 
2 dishcloths. dipper. 
2 dish pans. wash-basin. 
2 or 3 burner oil-stove. soap. 
2 or 3 burner oven. dust-pan. 
oil-can. counter-brush. 


These additional things will be needed 
where table setting is to be taught and meals 
are to be served: 

4 medium-sized plates. 

4 bread and butter plates. 

4 knives and forks. 2 salts and peppers. 

4 tumblers. 4 napkins. 
2 yards damask for table cloth. 

The approximate cost of the above equip- 
ment is twenty-five dollars, including the two- 
burner oil-stove andoven. Most of the uten- 
sils in this list can be bought at a five-and- 
ten-cent store. If very little money is avail- 
able a few women in the community might 
donate one or more of the necessary articles. 


1 sugar bowl. 
1 cream pitcher. 
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Indian Readings and Hand Work 


LESSON I—THE FOREST 
The forest is a place where there are many 
trees. 
The leaves of the trees grow very thick 
and green. 

Under the forest trees, there are many 
bushes, long grasses, moss and wild flowers. 
There are lakes and rivers in the forest. 

Deer, bears, wolves, foxes, squirrels, rab- 
bits and many other animals live in the forest. 

Many birds live there too. 

In summer, the forest is green and full of 
sunshine and life. 

In winter the forest is white. 

A cold wind sweeps through it. 

All the animals are in their snug winter 
homes. 

Hand Work 

Draw and color a picture of the forest. 

Illustrate, ‘‘Deer, bears, wolves, foxes, 
squirrels and rabbits live in the forest.’’ 
Make free hand paper cuttings of these 
animals. 

Illustrate, ‘‘Many birds live there too.”’ 
Draw colored pictures or make paper cuttings 
of the birds. 


LESSON II—THE INDIANS 


The Indians live in the forest. 

The skin of the Indiansisred. 

They are sometimes called ‘‘Red-skins.’’ 

Indians have black eyes and hair. 

They are very strong. 

They can run very fast. 

Indian men are very brave. 

Indians are fond of bright colors. 

They like to wear beads and feathers. 

The Indian mothers are called squaws. 

The little Indian babies are called papooses. 
Hand Work 


Find a picture of Indians in a magazine 
or paper. Color it; or cut out the figures for 
patterns and make paper Indians. 


LESSON III—RED FEATHER AND 
STARLIGHT 


Red Feather was a litile Incian boy. 
’ He wore brown buckskin clothes. 

He wore a red feather in his long black hair. 

That was why he was called ‘‘ Red Feather.”’ 

Starlight was his sister. 

Her eyes were black and as bright as the 
stars at night. 

She wore buckskin clothes too. 

She had two long braids of black hair. 

She wore a prety band of beads on her head. 

Hand Work 

Make a picture of an Indian boy with a red 
feather in his hair. 

Draw a picture of a big red feather. _ 

Illustrate, ‘‘Red Feather was an Indian boy. 
Starlight was his sister.’’ Materials: Two 
clothespins, some brown tissue or crepe paper, 
colored yarn, black darning cotton, feathers 
and beads. Use the darning cotton for hair. 
Braid it into two braids for the girl. Fasten 
it to the top of the clothespins with paste or 
glue. Use the brown paper for buckskin 
clothes. Cut slashes (for fringe) around the 


BY MARGARET PATTERSON 


skirt and coat. Ornament with the colored 
yarn and beads. Make two red Indian faces 
of paper, and paste to the heads of the clothes- 
pins, letting the black hair and braids fall 
around the faces. 


LESSON IV—THE HOME 


Red Feather and Starlight live in a wigwam. 

A wigwam is a tent made of skin. 

In front of the wigwam is the fire. 

Red Feather and Starlight bring wood for 
the fire. 

There is a big, black kettle hanging over 
the fire. 

In it they cook deer or bear meat for their 
dinner. 

Hand Work 

Illustrate, ‘‘A wigwam is a tent made of 
skin.’’ Use strong twigs; tie them together 
and cover with brown kid cut from an old 
glove, or the upper of an old tan shoe. Make 
wigwams by constructing cone shapes out of 
brown paper. Cut off the apex and insert 
the sticks or twigs. 

Illustrate, ‘‘A black kettle hangs over the 
fire.’’ Tie three sticks together so that they 
will stand up. Cut a kettle from pasteboard, 
color it black, and suspend between the three 
sticks. 

LESSON V—FATHER AND MOTHER 


Red Feather’s father is a brave hunter. 

He has a bow and arrows. 

He goes out into the forest. 

He kills bears and deer for meat. 

He fishes in the lakes and rivers. 

He is away all day hunting and fishing. 

At night he comes home. 

Red Feather’s mother has the supper ready. 

After supper they sit around the fire with 
the other Indians. 

Sometimes the Indian fathers dance and 
sing. 

Red Feather and Starlight like to sit by the 
fire and see the big Indians dance. 

Sometimes Red Feather tries to dance like 
them. 

Hand Work 

Illustrate, ‘‘Red Feather’s father has a 
bow and arrows.’’ Use whalebone and make 
abow. Use little sticks for arrows. 

Cut free hand the bears and deer of the 
forest. 


LESSON VI—WHAT RED FEATHER 
_ DOES 

Red Feather has a bow and arrows like his 
father. 

He can hunt in the forest too. 

In the winter he wears snowshoes. 

In them he can walk swiftly over the snow. 

Red Feather likes to fish. 

There is a deep river near his home. 

He catches many fish in the river. 

He takes them home. 

His mother cooks the fish over the fire. 

Hand Work 

Illustrate, ‘‘In the winter Red Feather 
wears snowshoes.’”’ Make a picture of a 
pair of snowshoes. Cut the outline shape of 


snowshoes from cardboard and weave in the 
lacing with raffia cord, or coarse yarn. 

Illustrate, ‘‘Red Feather likes to fish.’’ 
Make Red Feather’s fish-pole with a stick, a 
thread and a bent pin. 

Illustrate, ‘‘He catches many fish in the 
river.’’ Cut fish of all sizes free hand from 
a sheet of paper, and write names on them. 


LESSON VII—WHAT STARLIGHT DOES 


Starlight helps her mother. 

She plants the corn. 

When it is ripe, she gathers it. 

She pounds it on a flat stone. 

Then it is corn meal. 

Starlight and her mcther make corn bread 
of it. 

Starlight takes care of her little sister. 

Indian babies are called papooses. 

The baby’s name is White Cloud. 

White Cloud has a cradle made of bark. 

White Cloud’s mother straps her into the 
cradle. 

She hangs the cradle on Starlight’s back. 

Sometimes Starlight hangs the cradle and 
baby on the branch of a tree. 

Then the wind rocks the cradle to and fro. 


Hand Work 

Draw a picture of a corn plant. 

Draw a picture of an Indian baby in its 
cradle. 

Make an Indian baby’s cradle. Use a square 
of paper. Fold the diagonal. Open. Fold 
two edges over to the diagonal (making a 
kite-shape.) Fold back the lower point about 
one and three-quarters inches and paste. 
Fold back. the upper point and paste. Cut 
inch strips of colored paper and paste to- 
gether the two front edges with them (for 
lacing). Cut and color a paper Indian doll- 
baby and put it in the cradle. 


LESSON VIII—THE CANOE 


Red Feather has a canoe. A canoe is an 
Indian boat. 

It is made of birch bark. Red Feather uses 
a paddle to make it go through the water. 

Starlight and Red Feather go out on the 
river in their canoe. 

They paddle far, far away into the forest. 

They see the tall trees bending their 
branches in the river. 

They hear the birds singing in the forest. 

They see the beavers and the musk-rats on 
the banks of the river. 

Sometimes they see a big fish or a turtle 
swimming in the water. 

Hand Work 

Illustrate, ‘‘A canoe is an Indian boat.’’ 
Use a six by nine sheet of manila paper. 
Color or paint a light brown with darker 
brown streaks or dashes on it to represent 
birch bark. Fold lengthwise. Cut rather 
high rounding ends, and sew with raffia or 
yarn. Paint a colored border on the canoe. 

Illustrate, ‘‘Red Feather uses a paddle to 
make it go.’? Cut a paddle from a bit of 
cardboard or make one from a flat stick. 
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Teaching Children to Cut 





41 W children love tocut! There 
ie is hardly anything tney long 
¢: so to get hold of as the bright 
sharp scissors, which, in most 
homes, are kept high out of 
reach. Perhaps some of this 
intense 8 at is due partly to the fact that 
scissors are contraband articles, but I think 
more of it is because children have an in- 
herent desire to cut. 

My experience as a teacher of little children 
has convinced me that cutting is one of the 
most valuable and most interesting kinds of 
busy work. It trains both fingers and eyes, 
and pleases the mind and the imagination. 
It is a wonderful help to the first grade 
teacher at the beginning of the school year, 
when much of the usual busy work has to be 
left untouched because the children are not 
ready to use it. They can cut from the very 
first. And, later in the year, when the child’s 
ability to cut has been developed by practice 
and training, the mothers will bless the teacher 
for this new kind of pastime. 

My pupils are never so happy as when I 
first pass out the scissors and tell them that 
they are to be allowed to keep them in their 
desks to use every day as long as they take 
good care of them; they must not lose them 
or use them at wrong times or in wrong ways. 
It seldom takes more than one experience of 
being deprived of the scissors for a lesson or 
two to teach children to use them rightly. 

There are two objections which are often 
urged against the use ef scissors in school; 
one is the danger of the sharp points, and 
the other is the damage children are inclined 
to inflict on objects. The first objection can 
be met by using the broad, blunt-pointed scis- 
sors which can be purchased at any five-and- 
ten-cent store; and the second becomes nil in 
the course of teaching the right way to cut, 
and providing proper things to cut. I do 
not believe that children will cut long for the 
sake of being destructive, if once they have 
been taught to be constructive. Most of the 
destructive cutting is done on the sly—when 


BY EVELYN L. TAINTOR 
the wild joy of having at last laid hold of the 
forbidden scissors must have a vent. 

It needs only practice to make good cuttings 
when once a few simple rules are learned. 
These rules can be taught in one or two gen- 
eral lessons to the whole school, the teacher 
giving personal help and explanation to the 
one or two who are unusually clumsy. Much 
can be learned at first by just watching the 
teacher cut. The first lessons should be on 
how to hold the scissors. The early attempts 
usually show the wrong fingers in the hole, 
or the scissors turned flat instead of side- 
ways. This makes the paper bend instead 
of cut, and is the cause of much impatience 
on the part of children before they under- 
stand what the matter is. Once understood, 
it is soon mastered. The next step is to teach 
them to push the paper well into the blades, 
to open the scissors wide and cut in long 
strokes. Nine children out of ten begin by 
cutting with the very points of the scissors, 
and with tiny strokes, wnich givesa ragged 
look to the edges. There will be some diffi- 
culty at first with the wide, open cutting in 
keeping the scissors from ‘‘chewing’’ the 
paper. Success comes only from practice; 
but the triumphant joy of the child when he 
makes his first long, clean cut will be worth 
the pains of teaching. 

The next lessons should be in cutting along 
straight lines. The children may draw their 
own lines or use ruled paper, or be given 
sheets of newspaper and instructed to follow 
the black lines around advertisements or be- 
tween the columns. Playing that the scissors 
are a trolley car, and the lines are the track, 
and seeing how long the small motor man can 
keep his car from running off the track, makes 
a good game of the exercise, and gives the 
children the perseverance to stick to cutting 
lines when they want to be cutting pictures. 

When drawn lines are fairly well mastered, 
try cutting on folded lines. A fairly stiff 
paper cuts easier than a soft one like a news- 
paper. Circles-are a good pattern to take up 
next, and this variety is almost like a new 


occupation. An object lesson should be given 
by the teacher, showing that in cutting one 
turns the circle into the scissors. Little chil- 
dren usually begin by trying to bend their 
hands around the circle so that they are try- 
ing to cut upside down at the last. Itisa 
help in this stage of the practice to call the 
scissors a fish with his mouth open, and they 
are to play that they are feeding him. This 
gives them the idea of turning the circle. 

In all these preliminary stages of practice, 
care must be taken not to make the cutting 
periods too long. Cutting isa pretty severe 
strain on both eye and hand muscles, and two 
short periods accomplish more than one long 
one. When children have mastered these 
three lessons, they are ready to try almost 
anything in the line of pictures. Oh, the 
joys before them in cutting paper dolls from 
fashion sheets; flowers, furniture, toys, jew- 
elry from catalogues; pictures from maga- 
zines and papers; all sorts of conventional 
designs from odds and ends of wall paper; 
letters and words from handbills! The supply 
is almost endless, and no expense is attached. 

It is surprising to children to find how much 
they can cut free hand. With a pattern set 
up before them, they learn to follow the out- 
line by eye. Strings of paper dolls, butter- 
flies and birds, fruits, strings of. bells, and 
various other patterns, will be productive of 
much amusement. If children show a great 
desire to ‘‘snip’’ paper into bits teach them 
to turn that desire into use and cut what we 
used to call ‘‘registers.’’ Fold the paper into 
a number of folds and tell pupils to snip out 
bits here and there. When the paper is un- 
folded many pretty results will be obtained. 

So much cutting will of course make some 
litter, but it is ‘‘clean dirt’’ and the children 
soon learn to hold their paper so that the 
pieces fall on their desks rather than on the 
floor. Ifany first grade teacher has not dared 
heretofore to attempt cutting, let her try it 
along the lines outlined, and I feel sure she 
will find that a new kingdom in busy work 
has opened up to her. 
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POLLY AND THE PUMPKINS 


Black haired Polly wears a white dress with black 
collar, cuff and belt. The pumpkins are brilliant 
orange or yellow except for the stems and the inside 
of the lid which are a soft yellow gray. Keep leaves 
and pumpkins in brilliant colors, yellow, red and 
orange. Mount on dark gray oatmeal paper, sixteen 
by forty-five inches. 
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A Visitor in New Mexico 


BY ROY A. WILEY 


A Travel Article for Use in Advanced Geography Classes 


32) T WAS my privilege to spend 
3 \ the last two weeks of August 
<<! of this year (1914) in the city 
of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
than which, I doubt me not, 
$496) there is no more quaint and 
unique city in America. Its narrow, crooked 
streets flanked by rows of adube houses or 
high walls, its weeping willows and Lom- 
hardy poplars, its distinctive and primitive 





architecture, its ancient buildings, its lovely 


being five feet in thickness. The roof is 
upheld by heavy round beams or ‘‘vigas’’ 
which project over the front, making a wide 
veranda, the outer ends being upheld by a 
row of pillars which are nothing more nor 
less than huge tree-trunks, unhewn and un- 
painted, with rough-hewn timber capitals. 
The building is low, and the floor is mostly 
below the level of the street. It has but 
recently been restored as nearly as possible 
as it was under the old Spanish regime, and 
is now occupied by the Muse- 
um of the School of American 











Archaeology, and by the Mu- 
seum of the Historical So- 
ciety of New Mexico. It 
boasts the unequalled record 
in America of being the resi- 
dence of seventy-seven gov- 
ernors, it being occupied by 
New Mexico chief executives 
until only a few years ago. 
It is said, however, that the 
building had been suffered 
to fall into such a state of 
collapse that at one .of the 
social affairs given by Gov- 





A Mexican House Built of Adobe 


irrigated terraces and exquisite flower gar- 
dens, together with the distinctive customs 
of its large Spanish population, all combine 
to give it a certain old-world—-indeed a 
somewhat oriental-—flavor, which is probably 
duplicated nowhere else in the United States. 
Santa Fe was founded about 1606 by the 
Spaniards under Onate, but during the up- 
rising of the Pueblo Indians in the year 1680 
the records were destroyed and the dates are 
a bit uncertain. The site chosen was par- 
ticularly healthful, being seven thousand feet 
above sea level, and being supplied with an 
abundance of pure fresh water by the Santa 
Fe creek, which flows through the center of 
the city, coming from the flanking moun- 
tains of the Sangre de Christo range where 
several reservoirs are located. This abun- 
dant water supply hus transformed a terri- 
tory of scant vegetation into a valley of 
wonderful beauty, and viewed from the van- 
tage point of its surrounding peaks, the rich 
greens of its orchards and alfalfa fields con- 
trasting with the bronze and gray greens of 
the surrounding prairies and cedar-strewn 
mesas remind one of an exquisite emerald 
in an embossed setting of antique copper. 
When the Spaniards came they found an 
Indian pueblo already established, and one 
of these ancient buildings is still pointed out 
and claimed to be, by the friars who control 
it, the oldest house in the United States. It 
was upon the foundation of one of these 
old Indian buildings that the Spaniards 


built the Palace of the Governors, commonly 
known as ‘‘El Palacio,’’ which, being re- 
stored from time to time, is still in excellent 
preservation. 


It is built of adobe, the walls 


ernor Prince the guests were 
obliged to raise umbrellas 
during a passing shower. 

Like all buildings of the Spanish type, it 
is built around a central court called the 
‘natio’’ or ‘‘placitia,’’ and it was here that 


all the Spaniards in New Mexico were com- 
pelled to seek refuge during the Indian up- 
rising of 1680. 

Probably the most interesting thing about 
These 


Santa Fe, however, is the strects. 
wind in and out with a never 


covered with wheat, the threshing floor being: 
a well-swept space upon the hard ground. 

The houses of the Mexicans mostly have 
flat roofs supported by round beams or 
‘‘vigas’’ and covered with dirt. Here and 
there we notice a fine crop of weeds grow- 
ing thereon. There are no eaves, the roof 
being surrounded by a parapet of adobe 
through which project several rain-spouts of 
sufficient length to convey the water clear of 
the wall. Here is a new house being 
built. The workmen are making brick. 
The ground is dug up and the dirt mixed 
with water and straw. Now we know what 
it means to make bricks ‘‘without straw.’’ 
These bricks are 14 inches long, 7 wide and 
4 thick; not baked but sun-dried. 

Every morning the bells of the cathedral 
ring, and at six by the clock on Sundays the 
faithful attend mass. Each and every woman 
wears a black shaw], silk if she can possibly 
afford it, and bordered by a fringe sometimes 
as long as eighteen inches. No hat, no bon- 
net, only this black shaw] thrown over the 
head and wrapped about the shoulders. 

Often along the street we pass grave In- 
dians clad in ‘‘store-clothes, ’’ or it may be in 
overalls and jumpers, but with their hair tied 
up with flaming red ribbons. 

On the hill northeast of the town is all 
that remains of Fort Marcy, being merely 
mounds of earth in which the irregular out- 
lines of a fort can be traced; this is a relic 
of the days of the American occupation under 
General Kearny by whom the fort was built. 

The curio shops also afford a pleasant 
hour’s diversion. Here we can find stacks 
of Navajo blankets woven by hand in strange, 





varying degree of crooked- 
ness which constantly open 
up before one new and inter- 
esting vistas of picturesque 
quaintness. Here is a group 
of adobe houses with their 
outdoor mud ovens, under cot- 
tonwood or poplar trees. At 
another turn we come upon a 
group of Mexicans buying 
‘‘melones’’ (melons) or 
‘‘ovas’’ (grapes) from a can- 
vas - covered, burro - drawn 
wagon. Again, we pass a 
row of Mexican houses all 


joined, one to the other, in 


an interminable, if crooked, 
string, and through an occasional open door- 
way catch glimpses of the patio within. 
Here come a number of burros, halterless 
and bridleless, but with huge, semicircular 
loads of wood bound upon their backs. They 
are driven by a Mexican who thus earns his 
daily bread—or his ‘‘tortillas’’ and ‘‘chili.”’ 
We turn into the path leading through a 
cornfield and scramble up the bank of an 
irrigation ditch to look at a number of goats 
treading out the grain on a threshing floor 
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El Palacio at Santa Fe 


barbaric patterns. Here is a grass basket 
no larger than a saucer; we admire the pat- 
tern and ask the price,—only five dollars! 
Exquisite little trinkets in silver filigree ex- 
cite our curiosity; how is it -possible for 
anyone to make such delicate, lace-like pat- 
terns! Also we must stop to admire this 
beautiful Mexican drawn-work. Then there 
are Indian curios of all descriptions hung 
from walls and ceiling in endless profusion 
which we lack space to mention. 
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Housing Farm Animals 


BY M. J. ABBEY, Professor of Agricultural Education, West Virginia College of Agriculture 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The following should not be 
considered one lesson. Enough material is outlined 
for possibly three lessons. The development plan is 
pursued. Before attempting to present these lessons, 
the teacher should be thoroughly familiar with the 
method of presentation, and should make sure that 
the fact developed is understood by the pupils before 
a new thought is taken up. 


I. Purpose of the lesson: To teach the 


proper methods of housing farm animals. 
II, Analysisof subject matter. 1. Loca- 
tion of the building. 2. Size of the building. 





A Well Arranged Cow Stable 


3. Essentials of a stock building: (a) it 
should be warm, (b) sanitary. 

III. Method of presentation: To awaken 
an interest and induce discussion. Ask dif- 
ferent pupils to discuss the location of differ- 
ent farm buildings in the community. In 
the location of these buildings, was any def- 
nite plan followed? What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of locating farm 
buildings on sloping surfaces and level sur- 
faces? (A barn built on a sloping surface 
permits of an under stable, which is cheaper 
and more convenient in feeding. The barn- 
yard located on a slope is usually sunny and 
dry. Barns built on level surfaces are ac- 
cessible for heavy loads.) In what way is 
there danger of barn filth contaminating 
drinking water? How may this be pre- 
vented? ‘What are the advantages of a barn 
being located near the house? Why should 
the soil upon which farm buildings are lo- 
cated be loose and well drained? Which 
soils are the most suitable for farm build- 
ings, clay, sandy or loam? 

Suppose that one of your pupils was to 
construct a barn, what would determine the 
size? (Size of the farm; purpose for which 
it is to be used, and the cost.) Compare the 
size of the different barns with the size of 
the different farms in the community. Con- 
sidering the system of farming pursued, are 
the barns too large or too small? State in 
what ways different barns are well adapted 
to the purposes for which they are used. 
Would the person engaged in general farm- 
ing need a larger or smaller barn than the 
one engaged in stock farming? How does 





this determine the kind of barn that would expected of them. This is why we mentioned 


be built? What are the advantages of a 
well-constructed, modern barn over one that 
is not? (The returns from live stock are 
greater.) In this way the barn is a produc- 
tive factor. What factors will tend to offset 
the earning’ capacity of a barn? (Interest 
on investment, cost of insurance, taxes, re- 
pairs and depreciation). This leads us to a 
consideration of the type of barn which 
will ensure the greatest production from 
farm animals. Man is able 
to do his best work when he 
is happy and comfortable. 
The same is true of animals. 
A certain amount of food is 
necessary to keep an animal 
warm, before additional flesh 
can be added, or, as with the 
cow, the amount of milk in- 
creased. Recall how animals 
are housed in the neighbor- 
hood. Are the stables on the 
north or south side of the 
buildings? On which side 
should they be located? Do 
the sheds open to the north 
or to the south? Is there a 
tight board fence on the 
north and west sides of the 
barnyard to break the wind ? 
Is the same care given young 
cattle and hogs that is given the dairy cow 
or beef animal? If they are not cared for in 
the same way, how is feed wasted? (In 
keeping the animal warm and no surplus to 
produce growth or fat.) 

It has been found that horses, sheep, beef 
cattle and hogs will be healthier and make 
better use of their food when confined in 
open, well protected sheds than when con- 
fined in stalls and closed barns. Recall the 
fact that tuberculosis was unknown among 
the American Indians as long 


that stables should be on the south side of 
the building. Our homes are supposed to 
have eight hundred cubic feet of air for each 
occupant. Cows and horses require more 
than this. (Fifteen hundred cubic feet of air 
for each mature cow or horse.) Large, sunny 
stables with plenty of fresh air are neces- 
sary. In providing ventilation for a stable, 
the same principle should be followed as is 
used in the schoolroom, when one window is 
raised at the bottom and another lowered at 
the top. Animals breathe out carbon dioxide 
which is heavier than the air and consequently 
settles. This should pass out at an opening 
near the floor. The fresh air should enter 
near the ceiling, and will become gradually 
warmed before it reaches the animals. 

In teaching cleanliness about farm build- 
ings, recall the fact that even the hog will 
choose a clean bed and keep it clean. Ani- 
mals are filthy only as man compels them to 
live in filthy quarters.‘ Is it economy to 
build an expensive barn and fail to keep it 
clean? Why? How often should the cow 
and horse stables, which contain stalls, be 
cleaned? Suppose that you were construct- 
ing a cow barn to accommodate fifteen cows, 
how would you construct it to ensure an easy 
removal of manure? (The heads of the cows 
facing the sides of the barn.) What care 
should be given the manure and why? (When 
not under cover, it loses in dry weight and 
in value.) How should you build a horse or 
cow stable to prevent the animals standing 
in the manure? (A gutter back of the ani- 
mals.) Develop the idea that filth on an 
animal is uncomfortable and unsanitary. How 
often are home farm animals groomed? 
Grooming an animal has the same relation 
to the health of the animal that water has 
to the human body. The pores of the skin 
are kept open. 





as they were living in the . 
open. With the coming of 
civilization, they began to 
live in closed quarters, fresh 
air was kept out and filth 
soon accumulated. | Before 
animals were domesticated, 
they were accustomed to no 
shelter except that provided 
by nature. ‘They were much 
smaller, and _ furnished 
scarcely enough milk to sup- 
port their young. Man has largely adapted 
them to conditions that are unnatural. To 
obtain size and production, he has given 
them more and better feed, and has protected 
them against the severe cold of winter and 
excessive heat of summer. In doing this, 
he must guard against disease. Pupils will 
recall the bad odor in the schoolroom after it 
has been closed for some time; what causes 
it? After fresh air was admitted, they felt 
more like working. The same is true of ani- 
mals; they require an abundance of fresh air 
and sunshine to perform the work which is 








A Commodious Barn-Yard 


Ask children to measure the length of 
the stalls at home. Are the animals com- 
fortable? Ascertain by measurement the 
right length. (Three and one-half feet is 
the usual width and four and one-half feet 
the usual length for small cows. Horses 
require from five to six feet in width and 
nine to ten feet in length. What one thing 
remains to add to the comfort of an animal 
while in the stall? (Bedding.) What kind 
of material should be used for bedding? (Dry, 
clean straw or sawdust.) In what way does 

(Continued on page 83) 
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i- pumpkin began to nudge him, and eall, ‘‘Carl, ; Th L J k 9 L 
in I ni to go to the party! I’m a good-looking | e Lost Jack-o -Lantern 
ef lantern; I'll be the handsomest Jack there. ! By Lyle Ward Sanderson 
“ Come, Carl, Carl!” 
- Carl rubbed his eyes. Was he dreaming? 
“ He peeped out between the corn stalks. There 
- were a dozen gleaming jack-o’-lanterns dancing 
about in the field, and all seemed to be calling, 
“Carl! Carl!” 
Where was he anyway? Were the lanterns 
having a party all by themselves, he wondered. 
If they were, his lantern was going. He pushed 
aside the corn stalks and crawled out. 
Mary Andrews saw him first. At her shout 
the others came running up. How glad they 
were to find him! How they laughed when he 
showed them where he had hidden, and told 
them he had dreamed the jack-o’-lanterns were 
of calling him! 
a Mary Andrews exclaimed, ‘Your lantern is 
“i the biggest of all! I believe that it will take 
nf the prize.” 
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New Ideas in Teaching— Geography 


me) LKOGRAPHY, like charity, be- 
) gins at home. That is, it 
Y) should do so. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are still 
@j many textbooks,—and, I fear, 
225 teachers also, —who base their 
geographic practice on the advice offered by 


Dr. Johnson when he said, 
‘Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru.’’ 


Not long ago I visited a school in which one 
of the pupils was using a book which bore 
the copyright date of 1877. It began with 
the familiar declaration that geography was 
a study of the earth as the home of man. 
Following this came the division of the sub- 
ject into political, mathematical and physical, 
with many abstruse and technical definitions 
of each phase. Having mastered this suc- 
cessfully, the fascinated pupil was then per- 
mitted to regale himself with a variety of 
rules and definitions concerning the natural 
and artificial features of geography. The 
pages following were devoted to a further 
discussion of longitude and latitude, zones 
and belts, isothermal lines, and similar ab- 
struse and abstract matters. 

I have quoted this example at some le:._,. 
because it serves as an excellent illustration 
of how not to doit. The fact is, it is impos- 
sible for the child whois beginning the study 
of geography to have any such comprehen- 
sion of principles as is indicated by this ar- 
rangement of the text. Not only do small 
children know nothing of the matters here pre- 
sented, but it is impossible for them to form 
the concepts and generalizations which are 
required for their understanding. Large 
boats may venture more, but small ones must 
keep near the shore, and so, in like manner, 
geography must begin with matters which are 
within the child’s range, and afterwards ex- 
pand to include the larger aspects. 

There are, I take it, three reasons for study- 
ing geography. In the first place, it hasa 
practical or utilitarian value. When we speak 
of the neighboring town or county, when we 
refer to people and places, or even when we 
discuss the weather and the crops, we are 
making use of geography. In the second 
place, it appeals to the child’s love of the ro- 
mantic and the adventurous. Foreign places 
and people have a real fascination for the 
pupil. And lastly, it satisfies the curiosity of 
the child. Questions as to where places are, 
where products come from, and how various 
peoples live, may all be satisfied through a 
study of geography. It requires no effort, 
therefore, to justify its place in the curricu- 
lum, and the only questions for us to consider 
are, first, what to study, and second, how to 
study it. 

Geography really begins in the first grade, 
where it is generally known as nature study. 
The action of the sun and wind, rain, dew 
and fog, and the movements of the sun and 
moon may all be made the subject of obser- 
vation and discussion in the earliest grades. 
Products and industries, also, afford much 
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opportunity for study, and as McMurry points 
out, some of the best chances for study of 
this character come through visits to markets, 
to factories, or even to the nearby grocery. 
It is in the fourth grade, however, that 
geography is usually presented as a formal 
study, and since these papers will relate 
chiefly to the teaching of grammar grade sub- 
jects, we may begin our discussion at that 
point. The first active work in the grade 
may be the drawing of a map, and the first 
map with which the pupil is called upon to 
work should be one of the schoolroom. Noth- 
ing is more absurd than to suppose that the 
child has any real conception of what is rep- 
resented by a wall map of the continents, or 
even of a country, unless he has had a chance 
to develop the conception by the making of a 
map of some limited and familar territory. 
The map should be drawn to scale, and the 
principal objects should be clearly located. 
Once this is done, the next effort may include 
the school yard, and even the farm or street 
confronting it, and so in time the idea is de- 
veloped of a map as a formal representation 


of an area which it is impossible to depict in 


its original size. Emphasis must be laid, 
also, on the fact that the means used to rep- 
resent natural features are conventional. We 
have merely chosen to represent towns by 
dots, and mountains by crossed or curved 
lines. There is no reason for this other than 
custom and accepted usage. 

The same principles which have been ob- 
served in map drawing must be followed in 
the selection of material for study. The first 
occupations and industries to be studied are 
those with which the child is most closely 
related and most intimately acquainted. Once 
these are mastered, we are ready to expand 
our field and enlarge our range of subject 
matter. 


MORGAN, A. M. 


Care must be taken to avoid the over-use of 
the textbook. In geography,—as in every-. 
thing else, for that matter,—the textbook is 
intended to serve merely as a guide or basis 
for discussion. The book furnishes the ma- 
terial upon which study is based, but the 
teaching process consists in leading the child 
to utilize and reorganize the material in terms 
of his own experience. Perhaps an illustra- 
tion will make this clear: 

In the book before me is a double-page map 
designed to show the various animals of the 
western hemisphere. The map is shown in 
semi-relief, and upon its surface are depicted 
the different animals, beginning with seals 
and bears of the polar regions, and working 


steadily down to the denizens of* South 


America. Now the question which confronts 
the teacher is, obviously, how shall this lesson 
be taught? One way is for the teacher to 
spread the book before her, and require the 
pupils to name the animals in order, giving 
perhaps some details as to their nature, value, 
appearance, and so on. A more intelligent 
method, however, would be to proceed as fol- 
lows: What are some of the ways in which 
animals are useful toman? For food. That 
is right; what else? For clothing. Very 
well; who can suggesta third way ? To carry 
burdens. Good; anda fourth? For pets and 
companions. All right; now let’s make a list 
of all the animals which are used for food. 
When that is completed, we will group the 
burden bearers in the same way. Which of 
these animals are found in North America? 
Which in South America? Who can name 
some burden-bearing animals which are not 
found in this country ? And so on. 

The value of this method is not far to seek. 
In the first place, it relates the subject mat- 
ter to the life and interests of the child, and 
in the second, it requires him to utilize and 
reorganize the material which has been given 
in the text, without reducing the recitation 
to amere slavish repetition of printed matter. 

Most of our teaching is too abstract. We 
need to get away from formal fact teaching, 
and to replace it with definite and concrete 
examples. The specific is always more inter- 
esting than the general. In place of discuss- 
ing the general question of why cities grow, 
for example, itis more interesting, as well as 
more intelligent, to discuss why New York is 
the largest city in America; or why Cleve- 
land, although younger than Cincinnati, has 
outgrown the latter in population. Care must 
be taken, of course, to select significant exam- 
ples. It would be foolish to select Los An- 
geles as the basis for a discussion of this kind, 
because Los Angeles is an exception to prac- 
tically all the rules which commonly govern 
the growth of large cities. 

A second principle which should be strongly 
emphasized in connection with geography 
teaching is this: Teach the why, rather than 
the where. Too much of our teaching deals 
wholly with facts, and depends wholly on 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Ancient History Outside the Textbook 


BY ALBERTA HARRIS, 


HE bugbear of most rural high 
4 schools to pupils and often to 
teachers is Ancient History. 
4 I am sure that most teachers 
aq of the subject can sympathize 
with one another when they 
hear repeatedly the complaint of listlessness 
and inattention during that recitation. 

I can speak for one class that does not 
find it a dread, but finds it a genunine 
pleasure. This is the story of that class. 
On the very first morning of school we dis- 
carded our textbooks and substituted instead 
of the regular history lesson a story hour at 
the history period. I told stories of the odd 
things in the Stone and other early ages; of 
the domestication of animals; and of the 
time of uncooked meats. Into the last I 
wove Lamb’s ‘‘Dissertation on Roast Pig,’’ 
which was much enjoyed. We compared 
these stories with the Indian legends of our 
own country. 

These tales naturally led up to questions 
as to how and where’ people ceased to live 
as savages and began to liveas wedo. Many 
of the children were surprised to learn that 
Egypt was the birthplace of civilization, but 
they began to understand when we studied 
Egypt. This we did by the use of a geog- 
raphy and of relief maps that we made of 
Egypt and the Nile. These maps were made 
easily. Certain pupils took tablet backs and 
glued on each an outline map of Egypt, others 
made a paste of cornstarch and salt to use 
in the relief work. The ingredients were 
in the following proportions: one cup of salt, 
one of water (cold or hot), two of cornstarch 
and a pinch of dye. This cooked until stiff 
(but not too stiff) and kneaded into a thick 
paste makes a much more satisfactory map 
than paper pulp. The above recipe makes 
easily a dozen maps. The next day while 
we put the surface on, using our hands and 





a smooth stick, we talked of Egypt’s loca- 
tion, the Nile, the climate, the products, and 
how each of these tended to make Egpyt the 
early home of civilization. Then with some 
stories of the Pharaohs and the Bible story 
of Egypt we finished up our work by build- 
ing a pyramid out of gray cardboard and 
checking it with a pencil to represent stones. 
Also, each made a diagram of the interior of 
a pyramid to show the burial places of the 
Pharaohs, the entrances to their pryamids 
and their ventilation. 

The study of the Hebrews was especially 
interesting to the class. Different members 
of our class were assigned Bible stories de- 
scribing Hebrew life. Each day we added 
a story or note to our book. 

In studying China and India we learned 
many instructive bits from mission notes and 
journals that the pupils brought. Often 
when we came to.a difficult subject we would 
offer a prize for good work. The prize was 
simply the privilege of the winner to put his 
theme on the board for the rest of the class 
to copy in their note-books. 

By the time we got to Greece we felt that 
we must take up our textbooks, but the 
pupils by this time were as unwilling to give 
up their note-books as I was myself. So 
combining text and note-books, we filled out 
our maps of Greece by provinces and cities. 
Nor did it seem a task to learn the divisions 
and cities after that. 

Most of the Greek stories were familiar, 
but we used for recreation ‘‘Old Greek 
Stories, ’’ the supplementary reader of pri- 
mary grades, and ‘‘Classic Myths. ’’ 

The Olympic gamés, the peculiar educa- 
tion of Spartan children, the Vestal Virgins, 
and Leonidas and his bravé three hundred 
furnished new and interesting material for 
early Greek History but when we came to 
the wars, I trembled for my success in sus- 


Instructor in History, Sammer Session, Appalachian State Training School, Boone, N. C. 


taining interest, but by using Marathon, 
Thermopylae, Salamis as stories, in drills in 
outlines, we got safely through the Persian 
wars. 

When we came to the Peloponnesian wars 
I tried another plan—the Great Man theory. 
Each pupil worked on one man,—his part 
in the war, his personal faults, virtues, etc. 
I found this so good in arousing interest 
that when we were ready to review I di- 
vided the classinto four sides representing 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes and Macedon. 

We had a glorious time working on Alex- 
ander. We made a poster, using a big out- 
line map of his empire as a center. We 
tinted it just to make it attractive, then with 
India ink we traced his journey. Wherever 
any important or interesting event happened 
we pasted on large red stars. For the cities he — 
founded we used small red ones. Around this 
large map we pinned attractive themes on 
special deeds of Alexander that had been 
assigned from time to time. 

Roman History we treated in much the 
same way as we had Grecian except that 
we went more minutely into the study of 
Roman customs. We made faces out of 
bundles of sticks, with strips of cloth to bind 
them together. The boys made javelins, 
spears, shields, swords and miniature bat- 
tering rams with their pocket-knives and 
sticks. With a little time a miniature Cae- 
sar’s bridge can be made from the cuts in 
the Latin books. A Roman fort and wall 
are easily made from small stones and 
cornstarch and salt. 

At this time we read ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ and 
the “‘Last Days of Pompeii.’’ 

When our note-books were finished we 
bound them attractively in green and brown 
cardboard and decorated each with a stencil 
design or with suitable pictures charred 
around the edges and pasted on. 


The Power of Suggestion 


came into the room in an or- 
derly manner and took their 
seats quietly, ready for the 
work of the morning. But Harold came 
tumbling through. the door, almost pushing 
Ralph over in an effort to pass him. On the 
way to his seat he threw his hands about in 
such a way that they struck several children. 
I knew that in a few minutes he would be 
on the floor trying to untie his shoe string, or 
lying in his seat reaching for another child’s 
foot. He would be doing something in 





which there would be motor activity, but not 
of a helpful kind either to himself or others. 

He was deficient in that he had no control 
of hands or feet. 


Yet he was fairly bright in 


BY ELLA M. CHASE 


learning to read. He could not write, paint, 
or do any kind of construction work because he 
was unable to control and direct his muscles. 

On the playground he was always in trou- 
ble. While playing he would unconsciously 
hit some one, and a quarrel would result. 
Many complaints came to me from the pupils 
and the other teachers. The principal said 
that he was not only mentally deficient, but 
mean and malicious. 

I finally decided that I must teach him 
motor control, for the sake of the other child- 
ren as well as for his sake, even though this 
meant giving him much extra time. It was 
of no use to punish him. He wanted to do 
right, but hadn’t the power to do it. It 
seemed to me that suggestion was the only 
thing to try. — 

The next day_when. Harold came. in, I 


went to his seat and told him that he was 
strong. I told him many times and in dif- 
ferent ways less that he was as strong as any 
boy in the room; that he was so strong that 
he could make his hands and feet do just as 
he wished; that he could keep his hands to 
himself and his feet on the floor. Every morn- 
ing and every afternoon I went over this 
same ground. Before every recess and many 
other times when I was passing his desk I 
stopped to tell him how strong he was. 

In a very short time there was a great im- 
provement. His troubles with other children 
ended. Then his hand work improved. He 
became better able to concentrate. When 
school closed I could hardly believe that this 
self-controlled child was the same child that 
had caused me so much trouble during the 
first months of school.’ 
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Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Baby sleeps in a soft creamy cradle with a gay crimson blanket over him. The sky is soft blue ; branches and bird are brown and leaves gray-green. 


Encourage children to make Mother Goose borders for their rooms at home. The November issue will contain a pattern of Old Mother Hubbard. 














Rock-a-bye, Baby 


MOTHER GOOSE 
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Rock-a-bye, ba - by, On the tree top, | When the wind blows the cradle will rock, 


(2S |= aS 


When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, Down will come ba-by, cra-dle, and all. 
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Lessons in English 


Making Formal Grammar the Basis of Language Work 


BY BLANCHE E. WEEKES, Baltimore Public Schools 


I. .The Sentence. 
a. Difference between a sentence and 
phrase the basis of this lesson. 
b. Kinds of sentences: declarative, im- 
perative, interrogative, exclamatory. 


Language Work. 

a. The punctuation marks to be placed at 
the end of each kind of sentence. 

b. Teach that variety of expression in com- 
position results from use of several kinds 
of sentences. 

ce. Composition work at this point to he 
marked for sentence making; i. e., con- 
struction and form. 

II. Subject and Predicate. 

1. Complete subject and complete predi- 
cate. 
Language Work. 

a. Location of predicate gives variety of ex- 
pression and helps to prevent repetition. 

b. Omission of subject wrong save in im- 
perative and exclamatory sentences. 

c. Predicate never omitted except in certain 
kinds of exclamatory sentences. 

2. Bare subject and predicate, (simple 
and compound). 
a. Substantives (nouns only). 
b. Common and proper nouns. 
Language Work. 

a. Use of capital with proper nouns. 

b. Useofacomma with a series of subjects. 

c. Composition work at this stage to be 
marked for sentence making, capitals and 
punctuation. 

d. pronouns (personal only). 

Language Work. 

a. Teach value of pronouns in preventing 
repetition. 

b. The verb. Distinguish between assert- 
ive and action words. Give a list of as- 
sertive verbs. Emphasize that a verb is 
a word that asserts something about the 
subject; verbs then will not be confused 
with participles. 

Language Work. 

a. Teach that a verb is the root of a sen- 
tence and cannot be omitted save in spe- 
cial kinds of exclamatory or imperative 
sentences. 

b. Without mentioning the participle, dis- 
tinguish between the verb and the par- 
ticiple in language work. (Mistaking a 
participle for a verb is a common error 
with pupils in written work, though if 
the difference between a sentence and a 
phrase has been well drilled upon the 
trouble should not be very noticeable at 
this stage. ) 

c. Use of comma in a series of verbs used 
as a compound predicate. 

III. Number of Nouns, 

Verbs. 

a. Teach subject of verb, hence nom- 
inative case. (Begin to acquire a 
declension. ) 


Pronouns and 


b. Teach agreement of verb with sub- 
ject in number. 

c. Teach antecedent of pronoun and 
agreement of pronoun in number with 
antecedent. 

d. Parse substantives as nouns common 
or proper; pronouns, number and 
case. 

e. Parse verbs, assertive or active, 
number and subject. 

Language Work. 

a. Rules for formation of plural of nouns, 
and exceptions to rules. 

b. Exercises based on the agreement of a 
verb with its subject in number and in- 
flection for number. 

ce. Exercises based on the agreement of a 
pronoun with its antecedent in number 
and inflection for number. 

IV. Person of Substantives and Verbs. 

a. Parsing to include number. 


Language Work. 

a. Inflection of pronouns for person. Con- 
tinue to work out the declension. 

b. Agreement of verbs with subject in per- 
son. Inflection of verbs for person. 

ce. Composition work now to be marked for 
the application of these rules. 

V. Gender of Nouns and Pronouns. 
Language Work. 

a. No agreement of verb with subject for 
gender and no inflection of verb for same, 
hence no gender. 

b. Agreement of pronoun with antecedent 
for gender and inflection for gender. 
Declension built up further. 

ce. Rules and exceptions for formation of 
gender of nouns studied at this point. 

d. Composition work now to be marked for 
applications of rules acquired. 

VI. Analysis of Simple Sentences Involv- 

ing Modifiers of Subject and Predicate. 
1. Modifiers of subject. 

a. A substantive in possessive case, 
thus teaching possessive case and 
further adding to the declension of 
pronouns, 

Language Work. 

a. Rules for formation of possessive, singu- 
lar and plural. 

b. Exceptions torules. Use ‘‘of’’ for neuter 
substantives in place of the possessive 
case, 

c. The use and misuse of the apostrophe. 

d. An adjective as a modifier. Teach ad- 
jectives. Regular and irregular compari- 
son of same. 

e. The adverb as a modifier, thus teaching 
the adverb itself. Comparison. 

Language Work. 

a. The use and misuse of the comparative 
and superlative degrees. 

b. The use of commas in a series of ad- 
jectives. 

c. Teach adverb same as adjective. Show 
that the same word may be used as either 


adjective or adverb. Show misuse of an 

adjective for an adverb. 

d. The location of the adverb tends to pro- 
duce variety of expression in sentence 
making. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: This outline has gone far 
enough to illustrate what is meant in the title by 
making formal grammar the basis of language work. 
Personally, I could make little headway in language 
work, i. e., composition work, save along this line. 


Type Lesson: Location of the Predicate 

Aim: To teach that the location of the 
predicate produces variety of expression and 
tends to lessen repetition of certain words, 
more particularly the article ‘‘the’’ at the 
beginning of sentences. 

Preparation: Analyze sentences (simple) 
into complete subject and predicate, using 
(a) sentences in which the subject comes 
first; (b) sentences in which the subject 
comes last. 

Presentation: Compare the following sen- 
tences. 

1 
a. The bells rang merrily. 
b. Merrily rang the bells. 
2 
. Many crows flew overhead. 
b. Overhead flew many crows. 
3 

a. A carpet of snow lay over the brown 
fields. 

b. Over the brown fields lay a carpet of 
snow. 


9 


4 
a. Four big apples were in the basket. 
b. In the basket were four big apples. 
5 
a. The squirrel fled up the tree. 
b. Up the tree fled the squirrel. 


In 1, 2, 8, and 5, the ‘‘b’’ sentences are de- 
cidedly more expressive and picturesque. 
In 4 both sentences seem equally good. 
Hence we see that the location of the predi- 
cate produces variety of expression. 

SELECTION FOR STUDY 

The little robin was singing gaily up in 
the maple tree. The cat was crouched in 
the grass near,by. The song the robin sang 
grew gayer and gayer. The cat crept 
stealthily forward. The robin seemed not to 
see her. The cat gave a great leap. The 
song stopped suddenly. The cat dropped 
back to the ground. The song burst forth 
again. The robin was in another tree. His 
bright eyes had seen the cat all the time. 
Notice that every sentence except the last 
begins with ‘‘the.’’ (This is acommon error 
with pupils.) The little story is not very 
interesting. We may get rid of the repeti- 
tion and make the story more interesting by 
rearranging the sentences and placing the 
predicate in some of them before the subject. 

Up in a maple tree a little robin was sing- 
ing gaily. Crouched in the grass near by 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The Maid of the Silver Slipper *. 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS, Author of ‘‘Castle Daffodil,’’ ‘‘Little Comrade Mine,”’ etc. 


CHARACTERS 


Cinderella. 

Jane and 
sisters. 

Prince Valiant, son of the king of the 
country. 

Sir Harry Holiday, friend to Prince 
Valiant. 

The Lady Arabella Ardent (sometimes 
disguised as Granny Wantenough and 
sometimes as a Fairy Godmother), dis- 
tant cousin to king, and godmother to 
Prince Valiant and Cinderella. 

Page. 


Julia, Cinderella’s step- 


COSTUMES 


Cinderella: Home dress—short dark 
red skirt, blue artist apron, shoes with 
buckles, hairin braids. Ball dress—pale 
yellow muslin with train from back of 
neck, slippers covered with silver paper, 
silver circlet on flowing hair. 

Julia and Jane: Home dress—one in a 
deep red and one in dark blue that tones 
well with the red. Plain skirts, pointed 
bodices and panniers of, figured goods, 
fichus, hair high, with tall combs. Ball 
dress—harmonizing shades of dull blue 
and rose, of material resembling silk or 
satin with court trains, lace capes or 
ruffs, plumes in hair, slippers. 

Prince Valiant: Hunting costume— 
lincoln green and brown, belted jerkin, 
cap with feather. Ball costume—white 
doublet and hose, gold belt and sword, 
long green cloak trimmed with gold 
braid, hanging from shoulders. 

Sir Harry Holiday: Hunting costume— 
reguiation hunter’s costume with horn 
slung from cord ever shoulder. Ball cos- 
tume—dark green doublet and hose, 
sleeves slashed with white, white belt. 

Lady Arabella Ardent—As Granny 
Wantenough: long dark blue cloak with 
hood; leans on a cane. As Fairy God- 
mother: short red skirt, blue kirtle, 
pointed cap, red stockings, high-heeled 
shoes. As Lady Arabella: longheliotrope 
gown, sleeves slashed with white, lace 
ruff, jewelry, white plumes in hair. 

Page: dark green slashed doublet and 
hose, white belt, collar and cuffs, shoes 
high in front and back; in last scene 
carries round cap with quill. 


ACT I 


Scene—Kitchen interior: door, window, 
fireplace, table, dresser, chairs, small 
mirror, stool, ironing board, irons on 
hearth, work basket and pile of clothes 
on one end of table, pail of water and 
cup on dresser. 

Enter Julia and Jane. 

Julia (looking about room)—Now 
where is that lazy little Cinderella? I 
must have her at once, for there is that 
lace to be sewn into the sleeves of the 
gown that Iam to wear to the Prince’s 
ball tonight. 

Jane—And my long petticoat has to be 
ironed and there is a rip in my train. 

Julia—And she should spend her spare 
time in putting our other garments in 
order, for now that Prince Valiant has 
come home from his travels, there is like 
to be more than the usual amount of 
merrymaking in the kingdom. 

Jane—Besides, at some of these fes- 
tivities we shall probably fall in with 
Lady Arabella Ardent, who has of late 
come from over seas to dwell in Cambrice 
Castle yonder, and when she knows us 
well she will surely invite us to pay her 
a visit. 

Julia—Oh, yes, of course. 
can Cinderella be ? 

Jane (wearily)—I suppose she’s gone 
to call upon that old Granny Wantenough 
of whom she sometimes speaks. She 
attends to everybody’s pleasure but ours. 
(Glances from window.) Why, here is 
one of her old crones at the door now! 
(A knock is heard.) 

Julia (going to door)—I’ll make short 
work of her. (Enter Lady Arabella as 
Granny Wantenough. ) 

Julia—Well, what do you want? We 
have nothing to spare for beggars. 

Granny Wantenough—I am looking for 
a little damsel with blue eyes, golden 


But where 








hair, a sweet smile, and a loving spirit. 
She has been kind to me once or twice 
and she told me | might find her here if 
ever I needed aid. 


Jane (coldly)—Nobody lives here but 
ourselves and a plain, untidy, idle little 
miss who wastes her time sitting in the 
ashes dreaming of things above her rank 
in life, or gossiping about among the 
neighbors. She is off somewhere now, 
naughty child! 


Cinderella—And is he handsome ? 
Prince (smiling and shaking his head) 
—I’m afraid not. (Holiday nods at 
| Cinderella. ) 
| Cinderella—And is he kind ? 
| Prince—I’m sure he could not help 


| being kind to a little maid like you. | 


| But if you wish to see him you must go 
to the ball. 

Cinderella—How can I go to balls? I 

| have nothing good enough to wear, and I 


Granny Wantenough—May I wait here | have no way of going if I had. 


until she comes home? I would have | 


speech of her. 


Julia—By no means. She will have 
something better to do when she comes 
in than to chatter to a stranger. 


Granny Wantenough—Very well, then. 
(Aside.) It does not seem possible that 
the daughter of my old friend could live 
in an atmosphere like this, but from | 
what I hear about the village, it may be | 
that the youngest member of this house- 
hold is the lass for whom I seek. (To | 
Sisters.) Goodby, ladies. (Exit Granny | 
Wantenough. ) | 

(Julia examines sewing in basket and 
Jane tries to find dust on mantel or table. 
Enter Cinderella. ) 

Julia—How now, lazy-bones? Do you | 
not realize that there are many things to | 


be done before we are ready for the ball, | Now you have earned only bread and | 


and that I must have leisure for a nap so 
that my eyes may be bright for this 
evening ? 

Jane—And that I must needs read a 
while to calm my nerves? (Exeunt 
Sisters. ) | 

Cinderella (sighing)—How I wish I | 
might rest or read a while sometimes! 
But my work is never done. Well, there’s , 
no use in crying over trouble. 

(Places ironing board upon table, picks 
up an iron, and begins to iron a petti- 
coat. She sings as she works, suiting 
measure of song to her motions. Knock 
at door. ) 

Cinderella (to herself)—Who’s that? 
(Louder.) Comein. (Knter Prince Val- 
iant and Sir Harry’ Holiday in hunting 
garb. ) 

Holiday (bowing)—I pray you, my little 
maid, can you furnish my friend and my- 
self with a draught of pure water? We 
are spent with the chase and would fain 
find rest and refreshment. 

Princee—We crave’ pardon, gentle 
maiden, but our need has sent us to 
your door. 

Cinderella—You are right welcome, 
kind sirs. Will you not be seated ? 

(Holiday waves Prince to a chair. 
Prince seats himself sidewise and throws 
his arm carelessly over back of chair. 
Cinderella dips cupful of water from pail 
on dresser and hands it to Holiday, who, 
with a bow, presents it to Prince. Prince 
and Holiday both drink from cup and 
Holiday sets it upon dresser and returns 
to Prince. Cinderella goes back to her 
ironing.) 

Prince—And, prithee, why in so great 
haste, little maid ? 

Cinderella—Oh, my sisters are going 
tonight to the Prince’s ball and, of | 
course, ‘they must be titly attired to 
dance with the Prince. They may meet 
the Lady Arabella there, too. 

Prince—And you also will be at the 
ball, will you not? 

Cinderella (sadly)—Oh, no, I never go 
to balls. I should dearly love to go to 
this one though, for I want to see the 
Prince. Have you ever seen the Prince, 
kind sir? 

Prince (smiling)—Well, yes, I suppose 
I may say that I have, after a fashion. 

Cinderella (clasping her hands in won- 
der and delight)—Oh, have you? How 
did he look ? How tall was he? 

Prince—Just about my height, I should 
say; shouldn’t you, Harry ? 

Holiday—A little taller with his hat 
on mayhap. : 

Prince—And a bit shorter without his 


| be of service to you. é ; 
| from pocket, writes something upon it, | 


Prince—How strange! What a pity, 
too! But I have a fairy godmother who 
is always helpful in time ‘of trouble. I 
will send her to you, my child. She may 
(Prince draws card 


rises, and hands it to Cinderella.) 
Prince—Toss this note up the ‘chimney 
and then see what will happen. (Cinder- 
ella walks to fireplace and thrusts paper 
up chimney, then starts up in alarm.) 
Cinderella—Oh, I hear my sisters com- 
ing! You must hasten from the house, 
for they like not wayfarers. Fly! Fly! 
(She forces. her visitors gently from the 
room. Prince thrusts head in at door.) 
Prince—Don’t forget to come to the 
ball. We’ll take care of you there. 
(Enter Sisters. ) 
Julia—Your work not finished yet? 


water for your supper. 

Jane—And you had callers in here; we 
heard the sound of voices. 

Cinderella—Only two weary travelers 
who begged me for a cup of cold water. 

Jane—And you gave itto them? Then 
you shall have only bread for supper, 
since you have wasted the water. 

Julia—Well, now make an end of your 
job and then come to my room and dress 
our hair for the ball. 

Cinderella (eagerly)—Oh, I have 
learned a new way of hair-dressing that 
I am sure will be wonderfully becoming 
to both of you. (Sisters sweep proudly 
from room. Cinderella lays hold of sides 
of apron and takes a few dancing steps, 
singing softly to herself. Then she 
stands still with hands clasped low in 
front of her.) 

Cinderella—Oh, I do wonder if she will 
come! 


ACT II 


Scene—Same. Cinderella on stool by 
fireplace, her face buried in her hands. 
Enter Sisters. 


may admire herself in the mirror)—Do 
we not look fine, Cinderella? But whata 
pity that Jane’s nose is not as straight as 
mine, isn’t it? Spread out my train, 
Cinderella. 

Jane—My nose does very well, thank 
you, Julia, but I am sorry that your eyes 
are inclined to be yellow. Well, there is 
our coach at the door. Hold my wrap 
for me, Cinderella. Goodby, child. 
Keep busy while we areaway. (Exeunt 
Sisters. Cinderella sinks upon stool and 
again hides her faceinherhands. There 
is a tapping at the door. She lifts her 
head and listens. Enter Lady Arabella 
Ardent as Fairy Godmother, covered with 
Granny Wantenough’s cloak. Cinderella 
springs to feet.) 


What’s the matter now? 

Cinderella—Why, it’s Granny Want- 
enough! 

Godmother (throwing cloak upon a 
chair )—That’s what you call me, but in 
reality I am a fairy godmother. See 
what I look like now. 

Cinderella (wonderingly)—QOh, are you 
truly the fairy godmother ? 

Godmother—Yes, my godson, the— 
huntsman—asked me to call upon you, 
my dear. 

Cinderella (nodding shyly)—You see, 
= aaa I wished to go to the Prince’s 
ball. 

Godmother—Ho, ho! Well, why didn’t 





shoes, perchance. 


you go with your. sisters? 


Cinderella jumps to feet. | 
Julia (twisting her head so that she | 


Godmother—Well, well, highty tighty! | 
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| Cinderella—Oh, they would be ashamed 
of my old clothes. 

| Godmother—I see! I see! But you 


' shall have a pretty gown and go to the 
ball, too. Have you a pumpkin handy 
| and some rats and mice? 
Cinderella—Oh, yes, I was going to 
bake some pumpkin pies for my sisters, 
as they are very fond of them. I can 
easily catch some rats and mice, too. I 
often feed them and they are very tame. 
Cinderella runs from room and soon 
comes back with a pumpkin, which she 
places at the feet of the fairy. She 
hurries off again and returns with sev- 
eral toy rats and mice in her apron. ) 
Godmother (nodding approvingly) 
Now, set them in front of the house and 
leave them there. 
Cinderella trips from room, but soon 
comes back and looks from window. ) 


Godmother (waving cane)—Presto! 
Change! 

Cinderella (joyfully clasping hands)— 
Oh, oh! the pumpkin has turned into a 
beautiful yellow coach and oh, oh! the 
rats are changed to horses and one mouse 
is a coachman and the other mice are 
footmen. Oh, how can I ride in a coach 
like that? 

Godmother (waving cane again)—Run 
up to your own room in the attie and see 
what you’|l find there, my dear. 


(Cinderella claps hands and flies away. 
| Godmother busies herself tidying kitch- 
en. At last Cinderella returns in ball 
| costume. Godmother nods admiringly 
| and then hops about Cinderella, giving 
| finishing touches to her toilet. ) 

| Cinderella (rapturously)—Oh, what 
| has happened to me! (She walks up and 
| down, glancing over shoulder at train. ) 
| Oh, my lovely train! (Puts out one foot 
'and looks at it.) Oh, my charming sil- 
Oh, I am as happy asa 








| 
| 


ver slippers! 
lark! 

Godmother—And as fresh as a flower 
and as sweet as a peach. Nobody can 
possibly recognize you as the little ash 
maiden. But I must warn you of this. 
When the clock strikes twelve my fairy 
spell will end and you will turn into the 
old Cinderella, so at that moment you 
must be off for home. (Aside.) That 
will be a test for my godson as well. 
(To Cinderella.) Now I will wrap my 
cloak about you and you may leave it in 
the coach. Good-night. A happy eve- 
ning to you. (Cinderella gathers up train, 
kisses godmcther, and runs from room. ) 

Godmother—How delighted I am that 
I have discovered the daughter of my 
old friend at last! She is the exact 
image of her mother at her age. Bless 
her heart! She shall find her work done 
in the morning. (Waves cane over table. ) 
Now I must away, so that I may be at 
the palace before her. 


ACT III 


Scene—A screen or a curtain at each 
end of the stage partly separates the 
ballroom at back of stage from the front 
part, which is arranged with palms, 
ferns and other potted plants to look 
like a conservatory. Music. Lady Ara- 
bella Ardent, Sir Harry Holiday and 
Prince Valiant enter conservatory 
through opening in curtains. 

Prince Valiant (to Lady Arabella)-- 
Did you get my message, Lady Arabella, 
and did you find our little friend? 

Lady Arabella (archly)—Wait and see, 
my dear godson. (She disappears through 
opening. ) 

Sir Harry Holiday—I hope the little 
maid will be present at the ball tonight. 
This would be a great occasion to her. 

Prince—And well does she deserve the 
| pleasure. Despite her humble station, 
| asweeter maid never breathed, forsooth. 
| Holiday—Her sisters must be selfish 
creatures. 
= (Cinderella’s sisters walk up and down 
behind opening in curtain with many airs 
and graces. They go out of sight and 
Lady Arabella Ardent stands in the 
space. Conducted by the page, Cinder- 
ella comes up to her and curtsies and 
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Lady Arabella takes her by the hand and | 


leads her away. ) 
Holiday—Who is this radiant creature | 
who enters the ballroom? | 

Prince—Truly I know not. But is she | | 
not a wonderful vision? The very musi- | 
cians have ceased playing to gaze upon 
her, and the dancers stand as if spell- 
bound by her loveliness. Let us go at 
once and present ourselves to this un- 
known princess. (Exeunt Prince and 
Holiday. Enter Sisters.) 

Julia— What a stupid ball! 
has not danced with me once. 

Jane—I have seen him looking at me 
several times, but I am sure he dares not 
approach us for fear that you are too fat 
to be very light on your feet, Julia. 

Julia—More likely he is afraid of your 
sharp elbows, Jane. 

Jane—They are not nearly so sharp as 
your tongue, Julia; but there goes the 
Prince with that beautiful princess who 
has just arrived. (Prince and Cinderella 
and Sir Henry Holiday and Lady Arabella 
walk up and down behind opening. ) 

Julia—Who can she be and why have 
we never heard of her until now? 


The Prince 





Jane—It is easy to see that she has 
always lived in the lap of luxury. (Enter 
Holiday and Lady Arabella.) 

Holiday—Have you met these ladies, 
Lady Arabella? 

Lady Arabella—Oh, yes; I have called 
upon them, but they do not wish to know 
me. (Exeunt Holiday and Lady Ara- 
bella.) 

Julia—What can she er We have 
never laid eyes upon her till this evening. 

Jane—Not wish to know her, indeed! 
But come, sister, let us go back to the 
ballroom. (Exeunt Sisters. Enter 
Prince and Cinderella. They walk up 
and down room.) 

Prince—Why have I never seen you 
before, fair Princess? 

Cinderella—But I feel that we have 
seen each other before, fair Prince. 

Prince—Oh, no, that cannot be. I 
could not have forgotten you if we had. 
Yet, in sooth, there is something 
strangely familiar to me about you. 
What know you of me, charming 
Princess? 

Cinderella (smiling)—You are a little 
shorter than you would be without your | 
hat on and a little taller than you would 
be without your shoes. And do you not 
remember that yeu lent me something? 

Princee—What could I lend to one who 
must have ev vrything? Was it some- 
thing very good and beautiful? 

Cinderella—Very, very good, but not 
exactly beautiful. 

Prinece—Then it was not worthy of you. 
(Enter page carrying salver piled with 
fruit and cakes.) But may I not offer 
you some refreshment? (Page presents 
salver to Cinderella.) 

Cinderella—No,. thank you; I may 
have nothing but bread and water for 
supper. 

Prince—What a strange whim! But 
you will favor me with one more dance, 
dear Princess, will you not? 

(A bell behind the scenes is struck 
twelve times. ) 

Cinderella (counting) — Ten, eleven, 
twelve! Oh, I had no idea it was so 
late! How quickly the hours have sped! 
{ must go at once. (Cinderella flies 
away, leaving behind her one slipper. 
The Prince picks it up and clasps it to 
his heart.) 

Prince—I will never 
her again. 


rest until I find 


ACT IV 


Scene— Kitchen again. 
Sisters in home costume. 
jroning. 

Julia—It is well that you employed 
your time last evening, Miss Cinderella, 
for now you will have a chance to press 
our ball-clothes. 

Jane—Do you not envy us, you little 
ash maid? We saw the Prince and the 
Lady Arabella, too. 


Cinderella and 
Cinderella is 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Maid of the Silver Slipper—continues 


Cinderella (smiling slight'y)—Did you 
enjoy their society? 

Julia—H-m, truth to 3zy, the Prince 
was so taken up with a strange princess, 
ag oe from nobody knows where, that 

he had eyes for nene eise, and as for 
Lady Arabella, she had no manners at all. 

Jane—No, indeed. The Princess might 
have been more agreeabie, but she van- 
ished suddenly, leaving no trace behind 
her except that she droppe’ one of her 
silver slippers in her flight. Nobody has 
any idea what became of ner, but the 
Prince swears that he will scarch for her 
until he shail tind her and then he will 
make her his bride. (Sound of horns.) 
Oh, there are the trumpets of his her- 
alds! He must be off already on his 
quest. And here comes his friend, Sir 
Harry Holiday. He probably remembers 
seeing us at the ball and is seeking one 
of us as owner of the slipper. My foot 
is shorter than yours, Julia. 

Julia—But not nearly so slender, you 
must acknowledge, Jane. (Enter Hol- 
iday in first costume followed by page, 
the slipper in one hand and his cap in 
the other. The Sisters curtsy. Holiday 
bows. ) 

Holiday—Good morning, ladies. Par- 





don my intrusion, but I am directed by 
the fairy godmother of Prince Valiant to 


look in this house for the princess of the 
silver slipper. (Aside.) Could it be 
possible! So it was the cruel sisters 
that I saw last night at the dance. 

Julia—Shall I try’ on the slipper, Sir 
Harry? (Holiday motions to page, who 
kneels and tries to push the slipper upon 
Julia’s foot. 


Holiday—I am sorry, madam, but the 
slipper is a bit—snug,—is it not? 

Jane (holding out foot)-—I can wear it, 
perchance. (The page forces the slipper 
upon her foot and she makes an attempt 
to walk, but stops short with a cry of 
pain. ) 

Holiday —Not quite comfortable, mad- 
am? Is there nobody else here who may 
have been at the ball? 


Jane—You can see for yourself that 
Cinderella is the only person present 
besides ourselves, and Cinderella doesn't 
go to balls. 

Julia (laughing scornfully)—And a 
likely princess she would be! 

Holiday—Well, I know that she is kind 
and good and I have my orders that 
every maiden in this house must try on 
the silver slipper. Come, -Cinderella. 

(Cinderella allows Holiday to place her 
in a chair and the page quickly slips the 
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slipper upon her foot. Enter Prince in 
hunting costume. ) 

Holiday—Here is your princess, Prince 
Valiant, methinks. We were charmed 
with her sweetness and grace when we 
deemed her but a maid of the ashes, but 
we did not recognize her in her gala garb. 

Prince (gazing eagerly at Cinderella) 
—Is it indeed true that our little friend 
of yesterday and my adorable princess 
are the same? (Enter. Lady Arabella 
Ardent in Granny Wantenough’s long 
cloak, the hood over her head. ) 

Julia—The old crone again! 

Jane—This is no place for her. (Lady 
Arabella throws off her cloak and shows 
herself in ball dress. ) 

Sisters (in concert)—The Lady Ara- 
bella! (Cinderella rises and curtsies. ) 

Lady Arabella—Yes, I am the Lady 
Arabella Ardent and poor old Granny 
Wantenough and a fairy, besides. I 
knew Cinderella’s mother in a land far 
from here, but once, when I was away 
from home, she and her family left that 
part of the country and I never heard 
from my friend and her baby after that 
time. But since I have come to live in 
Cambrie Castle I have fancied that the 
little lass of whom everybody speaks as 
loving, helpful and true-nearted might 
be the daughter of the woman whom she 
so much resembles, and [ have proved to 
my satisfaction that this is the case. I 
can also assure you that sheis the Prin- 
cess of the Silver Slipper, for I dressed 
her myself for the Prince’s ball. 

Prince (dropping upon one knee before 
Cinderella) —Fair Princess, will you be 
mine? I have vowed to marry only you. 

Cinderella (smiling)—If you will be 
good to my sisters, too. 

Prince (rising and holding out both 
hands to Cinderella)—I will do anything 
that will make you happy, sweet Prin- 
cess. 

Cinderella (laying her hands in hands 
of Prince)—And we will help everybody, 
will we not? (She runs from room. 
Sisters pretend great industry in sewing 
and dusting. Lady Arabella watches 
them with an amused smile. Prince and 
Holiday converse together. Cinderella 
returns in ball gown. ) 

Sisters (in concert)—The unknown 
princess! (They kneel at Cinderella’s 
feet.) Oh, forgive us, Cinderella, for 
our meanness tu you. (Cinderella assists 
them to rise and leads them to Lady 
Arabella.) You will be kind to them, 
too, will you not, my lady? 

Lady Arabella (drily)—I’ll do what I 
ean for them if they repent of their 
mistreatment of you, and if they desire 
my acquaintance. 

Prince—Come, my fair one. My coach 
awaits us at the door. We will be mar- 
ried at once. 

(Cinderella embraces Sisters and Lady 
Arabella and then Prince conducts her 
to door. She turns back for a last fare- 
well. Sisters curtsy very low, Lady 
Arabella waves her cane, Holiday bows 
to floor. Tableau. Curtain.) 


. Dolly’s Lesson 


For a tiny girl with a doll, who is capable of 
carrying out the action in the verses. 





O Dolly, you’re so dull! 
You’ve got a heap to learn! 
I get so out of patience, 
I don’t know where to turn! 


You’re three years old this Christmas, 
And never try to talk; 

I really think you ought to 
Begin to learn to walk. 


Now try! Just put your foot so! 
And now—the other one! 

No, no! don’t put them both out! 
You’ll fall before you’ve done! 


Now, Dolly, don’t be stubborn! 
I do wish you would try! 

I know if you’ve a mind to 
You’ll walk as well as I! 


Oh, I get so discouraged 
It’s wearing on my nerves! 
I’ll give this naughty Dolly, 
The whipping she deserves! 
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The Teacher’s Halloween Trip 
By Hazel Dysart 
A Shadowgraph Movie 
CHARACTERS 
Witch 
Black Cat 
Ghost 


Teacher 
School-children 
Goblins (three or four) 


Shades of 


Little Boy Blue John Alden 

George Washington Priscilla 

Barefoot Boy Pocahontas 
Powhatan 


DIRECTIONS 


This shadowgraph is acted in panto- 
mime behind a sheet upon which the 
shadows of the actors are thrown. The 
sheet is stretched across one end of the 
room or stage. The room must be dark. 
An electric light or a lamp will supply 
the necessary light for the shadows. At 
each end of the screen, curtains of heavy 
material must be hung, forming dark 
rooms where the actors can stand. There 
must be a passage arranged so they can 
pass around the back of the stage with- 
out getting between the light and the 
screen. 

The players should keep their profiles 
toward the screen as much as possible, 
also standing close to the screen but be- 
ing careful not to touch it. They should 
stand almost in a line, one behind the 
other, equidistant from the screen, so 
the shadows will be of the same density 
and height. The action should be 
spirited throughout, as that is what 
counts. The necessary bits of action 
and ‘‘business’’ are given after the 
rhymes, but much more will be impro- 
vised and used as the play is acted. 
When the children see themselves in 
shadow on the screen they will need but 
few suggestions, as the action is sure to 
be spontaneous. 

Outside, and a little to one side of the 
screen, stands the girl or boy who re- 
cites the rhymes. This should be an 
older pupil and the best speaker obtain- 
able, because the rhymes must be spoken 
slowly and with expression, pausing 
wherever necessary. 


As the costumes show only in outline, 
these can be simulated from paper in 
most cases. The Witch has a long gown, 
a pointed cap, loose hair. The elongated 
nose and chin are made of small paper 
cones stuck on with bits of court-plaster. 
The Ghost is draped in a sheet and pil- 
low-case, with an opening cut so that 
the face shows. If the profile of a skull 
can be cut out of paper, this can be 
attached to the Ghost’s head, so that the 
outline comes beyond the outline of the 
pupil’s own face; and by carefully keep- 
ing this side view toward the screen the 
skull face only will be shown. The Cat 
is dressed in a one-piece garment—a 
boy’s bathing suit is excellent—and he 
wears a close fitting hood or cap upon 
which paper ears are attached; whiskers 
of thin strips of stiff paper are pasted 
upon his upper lip; a paper tail upcurv- 
ing in true Black Cat style is attached. 
Part of the time the Cat walks on all 
fours, as when he walks, spitting, past 
the teacher, and when he rubs against 


him. When the Cat sits down to wash | 


his face, he squats down with his back 
humped up and both hands planted on 
the floor in front. Then he lifts one 
hand and washes his face cat-fashion. 
At other times the Cat walks erect, like 
the picture of Puss in Boots, hands held 
as a dog holds his paws when walking 
on his hind legs. The Witch in riding 
the broom, simply holds it against her 
side, sitting sideways on it when she is 
at rest. The Teacher carries a pointer. 
The Goblins wear tights, swallow-tail 
coats, pointed caps and up-curving shoes. 
Little Boy Blue can be dressed from the 
Mother Goose book, but should wear a 
rakish cap with a feather and carry a 
horn. George Washington is in knee 
breeches, a wig and a three-cornered hat. 
The Barefoot Boy wears a big straw hat | 
with the crown off, and some of his hair 
and a straw or two sticking through the 
aperture; don’ t forget the ‘‘turned-up 
pantaloon. ’ John Alden and Priscilla 
are in regulation Puritan costume and 
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Exercises for the Halloween Program 


John should carry a gun. Pocahontas 
and Powhatan are in Indian garb. Pow- 
hatan wears a feathered headdress— 
some boy will be sure to have one of 
these—and carries a tomahawk. The 
main points for these costumes can be 
taken from a history and as only the 
outline shows, they are easy to simulate. 


SCENE I 


Three or four children sit, one behind 
the other, in chairs. The Teacher is 
seated at a desk in front of them. 


Speaker— 


‘‘There are no ghosts,’’ the Teacher said. 
‘Don’t get that notion in your head. 
I’ve lived through many a Halloween 
And a ghost or goblin I’ve never seen. 


(Teacher earnestly wags his head and 
shakes an admonishing finger. ) 


Now the children really felt very sad, 
They wanted to see a ghost so bad. 


(Children droop their heads sadly, 
wipe their eyes, rise and walk out.) 


The Teacher stayed after the pupils 
went home, 
And, as he sat ‘there all alone, 


(Teacher nods over his desk and goes 
to sleep. ) 


A Ghost rose up from behind his chair, 
And said, ‘‘Don’t be frightened! I) 
declare! 


(Ghost rises up. Teacher jumps up, 
shakes, shows great fright. ) 


” 





You Teachers certainly know the least! 
The Ghosts and Goblins are always 
released 
On Halloween. 

play! 
Surely you’ve seen the results next day?’’ 
(Teacher calms a little. Ghost walks 

up and down solemnly, gesturing. ) 


The Teacher dumbly shook his head. 
“All right, Mr. Teacher,’’ the Ghost 


And the pranks we! 


then said. 

“Tonight you shall ride on the Witch’s | 
broom 

And to doubt us again you’ll never 
presume!’’ 


(Ghost pantomimes the riding of the 
broom and points to the Teacher. Teacher 
shakes, Ghost exits. ) 


And then in the twinkling of an eye, 
Before the Teacher could make a reply, 
A Witch had sailed into the room 

And made him mount upon her broom! 


(Witch comes in riding her broom, 
sitting sideways, from the right. Teacher 
hangs back, but the Witch makes him 
mount the broomstick. Exit left. ) 


(If an electric light can be used it is 
simply switched off here to enable the 
removal of the table and chairs. If this 
is not possible a three-leaved screen may | 
be held in front of the lamp until this is | 
accomplished. ) | 





SCENE II 


Arrived at the Witch’s destination, 
She dropped the Teacher and said with 
elation, 


‘“*Here is my pet!’’ and what do you | 
think! 
There sat a huge Cat—black as ink! 


(Witch and Teacher enter from right | 


and dismount as Cat enters from left. 
Cat sits down and washes his face.) 


And with arched back and gleaming eye, 
The Black Cat, spitting, walked slowly 
by. 
(As Cat does this Teacher trembles. ) 
Then Thomas-Cat mounted the broom- 
stick too, 
And off they sailed to present the next 
view. 


(Witch pantomimes for the others to 
get on behind her. Exit left.) 


Which proved to be Goblins under a tree, 
Dancing and prancing so merrily. 
(Witch enters from right. Goblins 
enter from left. dancing and all in a 
line; they should be very grotesque. ) 


| sword. 
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comes jauntily along, blowing his horn. ) 


Speaker— | And here comes a Ghost from the His- 


tory 


‘George We eahinite: as you can plainly 
se 


pol’ Washington comes on, very 
dignified and solemn; salutes with: his 
Teacher bows profoundly. ) 


The next Shade comes from the Reading 


Book, 
The Barefoot Boy, as you’ll see by a look. 


(Barefoot Boy distends his cheeks with 
whistling and stops in the center of the 
screen to pull a splinter from his foot. ) 
John Alden and his Priscilla dear 
Are two of the best Ghosts we've gut 

here. 


(John Alden comes first with his gun 
over his shoulder, Priscilla meekly fol- 
lowing. He pretends to shoot at some- 
thing, seizes Priscilla’s hand, bends low 
and runs off. ) 


Here come Pocahontas, the Indian maid, 
And her father, Powhatan, ehief Indian 
Shade.’ 


(Pocahontas is followed by Powhatan, 
very fierce and yet dignified. He bran- 





they 
“And we Il keep it up till the break o’ | 
day!’ | 
Said one, ‘‘I tickled an old man’s nose 
Till he sneezed from his head to the tips 
of kis toes. ”’ 


(One Goblin pantomimes the tickling 
and sneezing. ) 
Said another, ‘‘I drank a baby’s milk up. 
So madly he cried and slung down his 
cup!”’ 
(Another pantomimes this. ) 
The other, ‘‘I stood beside the milk 
churn 
And into’ butter the cream would not 
turn! 


(He pantomimes 
head angrily. ) 
We wouldn't be mean or cruel, not we! 
We just like to puzzle the Mortals, you 

see!’’ 

(All shake their heads solemnly and 
then laugh, throwing back their heads 
and prancing off, right and left.) 


SCENE III 


So off on the broomstick again they 
sped, 

And came to a gath’ring of Ghosts of 
the dead. 

(Witch comes in right. The Ghosts 
come forward as in the rhyme, and each 
pantomimes his part, marching across 
and out at the right.) 
‘‘Here,’’ said the Witch, 

Blue, 
I remember how he went to sleep, don’t 
you? | 

(Witch gestures toward Boy Blue, who | 


““Oh, many a joke we’ve played,’’ crie - 
| 
| 
| 


churning, shakes 





“is Little Boy | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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dishes his tomahawk and aims his bow 
and arrow.) 
The Ghostly procession at last was 
through 
And off the Witch and the School-Teacher 
flew. 
(Exeunt left. Here the lights go out 
and the chairs and table are shoved into 
place. ) 


SCENE IV 


‘Oh, thanks!’’ said the Teacher. 
always believe 

In the Ghosts and Goblins of All Hallow 
Eve. ”’ 


ae | 


(They enter right. Teacher bows his 
thanks and pats the Cat, who rubs 
against him.) 

The Witch and the Black Cat faded away, 
And the Teacher awoke to the dying day. 

(Witch and Cat exeunt. The Teacher 
sits in his chair and seems to fall asleep, 
then suddenly awakes. ) 


“Was it a dream? Well, I’m sure I’ve 
seen 
The Ghosts and Goblins who make 
Halloween!”’ 
(Teacher rubs his eyes, looks around, 
nods very emphatically. ) 
NOTE: If it is desired to make the teacher a 
woman, the pronouns can be changed in the 


rhymes, 


Signs of the Times 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


When it’s frosty each morn, 
And the rustling ripe corn 

Is piled up in wigwams so brown, 
When there’s smoke in the air, 
Then ’tis time to prepare 

For a visit from Brownie-folk Town. 


When the leaves are all sere, 
And the harvest moon’s clear, 
Then the fairies and elves can be seen! 
All the witches are out, 
And the goblins no doubt, 
“nd the children, to keep Halloween! 


A Small Girl’s Halloween Charm 


They told me that on Halloween 
You’d find out whom you’d marry 

If you’d walk backward down the stairs 
And watch the glass you’d carry. 


And so I got up out of bed, 

Just as the clock was striking, 
And took my little looking-glass— 
It wasn’t much to my liking— 


But still I started down the stairs; 
Afraid? yes, I was, rather; 

But, oh, it all came out just right! 
I’m going to marry father. 


In the lexicon of youth which fate re 
serves for a bright manhood, there is no 
such word as fail. —Lyllon. 
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Recitations for Mothers’ Day or Friday Afternoons 


The Best Girl 


There’s one girl in the world 
Who is steady and true; 
One girl that a fellow believes. 
Though often we see her, her charm’s 
ever new, 
She’s a girl that I know ne’er deceives. 
And then when a fellow is just down 
and out, 
With a word and a look and a smile, 
She’ll cheer you right up and put 
trouble to rout, 
And make life and the living worth 
while. 
She never gets jealous; her love ne’er 
grows cold; 
I know vou could ask for nv other, 
I think you would know her as soon 
as you’re told, 
For that girl is a fellow’s own mother. 


The Way of a Boy 


When mother sits beside my bed 
At night, and strokes and smooths my 


head, 
And kisses me, I think, some way, 
How naughty I have been all day; 
Of how I waded in the brook, 
And of the cookies that I took, 
And how I smashed a window light 
A-rassling—me and Bobby White— 
And tore my pants, and told a lie; 
It almost makes me want to cry 
When mother pats and kisses me; 
I’m just as sorry as can be, 
But I don’t tell her so—no, sir, 
She knows it all; you can’t fool her. 


Bill Studies Gozinta 
By B. R. Stevens 


Gee! We’re getting smart as pepper! 
’Rithmetic is hard, you bet, 

But we've got all thru’ with tootums, 
And we’ll get gozinta yet! 


Two gozinta four just two times, 
(Teacher’d say just twice, I s’pose;) 

Two gozinta five—now, does it? 
Wonder if it really goes! 


Two gozinta six—I know that, 
’Cause it’s in the tootums two; 


(Small boy on front seat speaks. ) 


Say, is that a train a-tootin’, 
Bill, or is it only you? 


Five Years Old 
By Ellen Johnston 


Last week one day, I’s five years old, 
An’ ’at is mucher’n four, 

An’ soon it’ll be ’at I won’t be 
A little girl no more. 


’At day my muvver scwubbed the porch, 
An’ I was playin’ there 

Afore she comed. An’ so I stayed, 
An’ ’at was only fair. 


I walked awound a little bit, 

Though muvver telled me not; 
You’d fink she wouldn’t mind it much 
When I’s all the child she’s got. 


An’ little twacks like mine don’t show 
But jus’ a teeny bit. 

We disagweed about it though, 
An’ I went out to sit 


In the ol’ wood-shed wif my dear dog, 
He knows how spanked girls feel. 

I ewied, an’ ewied, an’ held his head, 
A doggie’s love is weal. 


There was an ax a layin’ there, 
I didn’t see at all; 

I cut my finger most near off, 
But I wasn’t goin’ to call. 


Mebbe if I bleeded all to deaf, 
Then folks ’ud care for me. 

I cwied some more on Billy’s neck, 
Until I couldn’t see. 


An’ then I guess I sleeped awhile, 
Firs’ thing I knowed at all 

My muvver’s there an’ kissin’ me, 
An’ wif a nice new doll! 


She said that supper’s ready, 
An’ ’at there’s cake for me; 
So I forgift her ’at time, 
An’ she forgifted me. 


The Goodest Mother 


Evening was falling, cold and dark, 
And people hurried along the way 

As if they were longing soon to mark 
Their own home candle’s cheering ray. 


Before me toiled in the whirling wind 
A woman with bundles great and small, 

And after her tugged, a step behind, 
The Bundle she loved the best of all. 





| A dear little roly-poly boy 

| With rosy cheeks, and a jacket blue, 

| Laughing and chattering, full of joy, 

And here’s what he said—I tell you 
true: 


‘*You’re the goodest mother that ever 





was. 

A voice as clear as a forest bird's, 
And I’m sure the glad young heart had | 
cause | 

To utter the joy of the lovely words. 


Perhaps the woman had worked all day 
Washing or scrubbing; perhaps she 
sewed; 
I knew, by her weary footfall’s way, 
That life for her was an uphill road. 


But here was acomfort. Children dear, 
Think what a comfort you might give 
To the very best friend you can have 


here, 
The lady fair in whose house you live; 


If once in a while you’d stop and say,— 





In task or play for a moment pause, 
And tell her in sweet and winning way, | 





“‘You’re the goodest mother that ever 
was.’”’ 
The Rivals 
| Last evening the rivals were telling their 
| mother 
, How much they love her, first one, then 
the other— 


Little sister and little brother. 


“T love you millions!’’ 
| **T love you billions!’’ 
Millions—Billions! 

| Trillions—Quadrillions ! 


| So, on they go, up through the great 

number mounting. 

‘“*I love you decillions,’’ said little 
brother, 

‘*And isn’t the last of the counting 
decillions?’’ 


‘“‘But, mother, I love you—I love you— 
O mother, 

I love you beyond the last of the count- 
ing!’ 

Rosy and earnest cried little sister. 

Her mother bent down (no wonder) and 


kissed her. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 
When I Get Well 


Since l’ve been ill, the neighbors all 
Have been so kind to me! 

They bring the nicest things to eat 
That ever I did see. 


Miss Gray brings 
mange— 
Oh, how I do love that! 
I feel ashamed to think I set 
Old Growler on her cat. 


pineapple blanc- 


And Mrs. Brown brings cherry shrub, 
And grapes and apple snow; 

I’m sorry now I used to tease 
And scare her children so. 


When I get well and up again, 
I’ll surely try to be 
As nice to every one of them 
As they have been to me. 
—Christian Register. 


Little Sister 
By Angie Marshall 


The baby hugs me tight and says, 
As I start off to school each day, 
**I wish you didn’t has to go; 
Will you get a black mark if you stay?”’ 


And when at evening I come home, 
She kisses me—the darling thing— 
And asks, as she takes off my hat, 
**Tell me, what did them childrens 








sing?’’ 


The Sunflower 
By Hallie Ives 


An Exercise for Four Children 


First Child— 
Four yellow sunflowers all in a row, 
And, watching the sun, they are turning 


so, 
They follow his path from east to west, 
From his morning rise to his evening 
rest. 


(At the word ‘‘so,’’ the group face 
the east, and as the speaker proceeds, 
slowly turn upon their heels until they 
face the west, when they again face 
the audience and the second speaker 
proceeds. ) 


Second Child— 

Three yellow sunflowers all through the 
day 

Gaze at the sun as he travels his way; 

Yet weary they turn, for he journeys 
afar, 

They scarcely can see the bright evening 
star. 


(Three children turn three-fourths of 
the half-circle before described as this 
verse is being recited, always facing the 
audience at the close of verse. ) 


Third Child— 

Two yellow sunflowers stand stiff and 
high, 

Turning just a little as the sun goes by; 

Color changing into tan, center hard and 
brown, 

Dryest looking sunflowers seen in the 
town. 


(Two children turn only one-half as 
far as before. ) 


Fourth Child— 

One haughty sunflower standing all alone, 

Petals wrinkled out of sight, beauty 
faded, gone; 

Nothing left but just a heart; it dried 
up to seed; 

Cook soon comes and knocks it out for 
her chicken feed. 


(Children do not turn during this verse, 
but at its close leave the stage. ) 


A Joke on the Garden 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


The Beans and Peas began it! 
They whispered to the Corn; 

It shocked him so, he told his row, 
Who rustled all forlorn. 


The Lettuce heard the secret, 
And heart-sick quickly felt; 

In sad surprise, Potatoes’ eyes 
Began in tears to melt. 


Their woe disturbed the Onions, 
Who sniffled in affright! 

The Beets grew red, and Cabbage-head 
Ached sadly at the sight. 


‘*Cheer up!’’ called Granny Pumpkin, 
**It’s just a joke on you; 

These Beans and Peas deserve to freeze— 
For not one word is true. 


“Jack Frost will not be biting 
For weeks; you’re safe and sound; 
I have no fear though I’ll be here 
Long after Jack comes ’round!’’ 


‘*We’ve fooled you!”’ cried the jokers, 
And laughed until they burst; 

They rolled around upon the ground, 
(The sparrows found them first!) 


Little Drops of Water 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land. 


So the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 

Help to make earth happy, 
Like the heaven above. 


—Julia A. Fletcher. 





In Nutting Time 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 
CHARACTERS 
Butternuts Acorns 
Hickorynuts Walnuts 
Beechnuts Chestnuts 
Squirrels Children 


Scene—A forest. Nuts stand in clus- 
ters, as if on trees. Any number may 
take part or one of each nut. 


Buttérnuts— 
Oh,: brother nuts, I’ve news for you! 
A bird told me—of course, it’s true! 
October’s here, Jack Frost is nigh, 
It’s time for us to say goodby! 


Hickorynuts— 
Then soon I’1l tumble down, pell-mell! 
I’m rattling now within my shell. 
; (Shivers. ) 
Oh, feel that breeze! It shakes the tree! 
I’m dizzy, that’s the end of me! 
(Fall down. ) 
Beechnuts— 
My house is feeling rather tight, 
I'll have to move before tonight! 
Oh, oh! just hear that popping sound! 
I’1l find a bed upon the ground. 
(They drop. ) 


(Several squirrels run in and frisk 
about the acorns. ) 

Squirrels— 
’Tis time to fill our hollow tree 
With food for winter days, you see. 
Hop lively, for the boys and girls 
Won’t leave a nut for frisky squirrels! 
We’ll work all day without a pause, 
With acorns ripe we’!1 stuff our jaws! 


Acorns— 


Patter, clatter, hear us bump! 
We will fill that hollow stump! 


(Squirrels run out as children come 
singing to the tune of ‘‘Here we go 
round the mulberry bush. ’’) 

Now we’ll all a-nutting go, 
Nutting go, nutting go, 

Now we’ll all a-nutting go, 
This bright October morning! 


First Boy—Oh, see those chestnuts 
brown and fat! 


Second Boy—I’1] climb the tree! 
Third Boy—1’11 hold my hat. J 


Chestnuts— 


Goodby, goodby, Tree-Mother, dear, 
We’re certain that our time is here! 


(Children pretend to gather nuts and 
fill sacks. ) 


Children (singing to same tune)— 


This is the way we gather the nuts, etc., 
This bright October morning. 


First— 


Oh, see this splendid tree I’ve found! 
’Tis full of walnuts, green and round! 


Walnuts— 


Now we’re wanted down below! 
All together—ready—go! ('l'hey fall.) 


Second Girl (excitedly; apart from the 
ely where the hickory and beechnuts 
e — 


Come quickly! Over here I’ve found 
Such heaps of ripe nuts on the ground! 


Children run about gathering nuts, 
then sing as they trip away.) 


This is the way we take them home, etc., 
This bright October morning! 


Daddie 
By Rebecca Strutton 


Kindest eye, bestest man, 

Gives me everything he can. 

Tells me stories, reads my book, 

Takes me fishing to the brook. 

Finds me nice shells on the beach, 
Holds me up so I can reach _ 

Biggest apple on the tree— 

Gee! but he is fine to me. 

Always calls me his dear Laddie, 
Course you know that he’s my Daddie! 
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The Bee-Bag 


When I was ist a Brownie—a weenty- | 


teenty Brownie— 


| 


| 


Long afore I got to be like Childerns ! 


is today, — 
My good old Brownie granny gimme 
sweeter thing ’an can’y— 
An’ ’at’s my little bee-bag the Fairies 
stold away! 
O my little bee-bag— 
My little funny bee-bag 
My little honey bee-bag 
The Fairies stold away! 


One time when I bin swung in wiv an- 
nuver Brownie young-un 
An’ lef’ sleepin’ 
our parunts went to play, 
I waked up ist a-cryin’ an’ a-sobbin’ an’ 
a-sighin’ 
Fer my little funny bee-bag the Fairies 
stold away! 
O my little bee-bag— 
My little funny bee-bag— 
My little honey bee-bag 
The Fairies stold away! 
It's awful much bewilder’n’, but ‘at’s 
why I’m a Childern, 
Ner goin’ to git to be no more a 
Brownie sence that day! 
My parunts, so imprudent, lef’ me 
sleepin’ when they shouldn’t! 
An’ I want my little bee-bag the 
Fairies stold away! 
O my little bee-bag— 
My little funny bee-bag— 
My little honey bee-bag 
The Fairies stold away! 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 


Wasn’t it pleasant, O brother mine, 
In those old days of the lost sunshine 
Of youth—when the Saturday’s chores 
were through, 
And the ‘‘Sunday’s wood’’ in the 
kitchen, too, 
And we went visiting, “me and you,’”’ 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s?— 


It all comes back so clear today! 
Though I am as bald as you are gray,— 
Out by the barn-lot and down the lane 
We patter along in the dust again, 
As light as the tips of the drops of the 


rain, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 
We cross the pasture, and through the 


wood, 
Where the old gray snag of the poplar 
stood, 


Where the hammering “red-heads’’ 
hopped awry, 
And the buzzard ‘‘raised’’ in the 


‘‘clearing’’ sky 
And lolled and circled, as we went by 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And then in the dust of the road again; 
— a teams we met, and the country- 


And. the long highway, with sunshine 
spread 

As thick as butter on country bread, 

Our cares behind, and our hearts ahead 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.— 


Why, I see her now in the open door 
Where the little gourds grew up the sides | 
and o’er 
The clapboard roof!—And her face— 


ah, me! ’ 
Wasn’t it good for a boy to see— 
And wasn’t it good for a boy to be 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s?— 


The jelly—the jam and the marmalade, | 


And the cherry and quince ‘‘preserves”’ 
she made! 
And the sweet-sour pickles of peach 
and pear, 
With cinnamon in ’em, and all things 
rare !— 


And the more we ate was the more to 


spare, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary's! 
And the old spring-house, in the cool 
green gloom 
Of the willow trees, —and the cooler room 
Where the swinging shelves and the 
crocks were kept, 


l 
a wate : Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! whare the 





| 


| 
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slept 
While “he waters gurgled and laughed | 
and wept— 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


And, O my brother so far away, | 
This is to tell you she waits today 
To welcome us:—Aunt Mary fell | 
Asleep this morning, whispering, ‘‘Tell | 
The boys to come.’’ And all is well 

Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 
—Abridged. 


The Old Swimmin’-Hole 


crick so still and deep 

Looked like a baby-river that was laying 
half asleep, 

And the gurgle of the worter round the | 
drift jest below 

Sounded like the laugh of something we | 
one’t ust to know 

Before we could remember anything but 
the eyes 

Of the angels lookin’ out as we left 
Paradise; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond 
our controle, 

And it’s hard to part ferever with the 
old swimmin’-hole. 





the old swimmin’-hole! In the 
happy days of yore, 
When I ust to lean above it on the old 
sickamore, 
Oh! it showed me a face in its warm 
sunny tide 
That gazed back at me so gay and glori- 


Oh! 


It made me love myself, as I leaped to | 
caress 

My shadder smilin’ up at me with sich 
tenderness. 

But them days is past and gone, and 
old Times’s tuck his toll 

From the old man come back to the old 
swimmin’ hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! In the long, 
lazy days 

When the humdrum of school made so 
many run-a-ways, 

How plesant was the jurney down the 
old dusty lane, 

Whare the tracks of our bare feet was 
all printed so plane 

You could tell by the dent of the heel 
and the sole 

They was lots o’ fun on hands at the old 
swimmin’-hole. 

But the lost joys is past! Let your tears 
in sorrow roll 

Like the rain that ust to dapple up the 
old swimmin’-hole. 


Thare the bullrushes growed, and the 
cattails so tall, 
And the sunshine and shadder fell over 


ita 

| And it atten the worter with amber 
and gold 

| Tell the - lilies rocked in the ripples 
that rolled; 

| And the snake- feeder’ s four gauzy wings 
fluttered by 

Like the ghost of a daisy dropped out of 
the sky, 

Or a wownded apple-blossom 
breeze’s controle 

As it cut acrost some orchurd to’rds the 
old swimmin’-hole. 


in the 


When I 
like the 


Oh! the old swimmin’-hole! 
last saw the place, 


Where the cream in a golden languor | 


| That tumbled from a 





The scenes was all changed, 
change in my face; 

The a - the railroad now crosses 
the s 

Whare the Sal divjn’-log lays sunk and 
fergot. 

And I stray down the banks whare the | 
trees ust to be— 


But never again will theyr shade shelter 


me! 

And | wish in my sorrow I could strip 
to the soul, 

And dive off in my grave like the old 
swimmin’-hole. 


Granny 


—— s come to our house, 
And ho! my lawzy-daisy! 
All the childern round the place 
Is ist a-runnin’ crazy! 
| Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 
And fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 
That runs to kiss their Granny! 


Lucy Ellen’s in her lap, 
And Wade and Silas Walker | 
Both’s a-ridin’ on her foot, 
And ’Pollos on the rocker; 
And Marthy’s twins, from Aunt 
Marinn’s, 
And little Orphant Annie, 
All’s a-eatin’ gingerbread 
And giggle-un at Granny! | 


H 





When they idle, .or sow and reap 
But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


Boys who listen—or should, at least,- 
May know that the round old earth rolls 


| ast ;— 
| And know that the ice and the snow and 


the rain— 


' Ever repeating their parts again— 


_ Are all just water the sunbeams first 

| Sip from the earth in their endless 
thirst, 

And pour again till 
leap. — 

' But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


the low streams 


A boy may know what along, glad while 


| It has been to him since the dawn’s first 


smile, 


| When forth he fared in the realm divine 


Tells us all the fairy tales 
Ever thought er wundered— 
And ’bundance o’ other stories— 
Bet she knows a hunderd !— 


| Bob's the one fer ‘‘Whittington,”’ 


And ‘‘Golden Locks’”’ fer Fanny! 
Hear ’em laugh and clap their hands, 
Listenin’ at Granny! 


‘‘Jack the Giant-Killer’’ ’s good; 
And ‘‘ Bean-Stalk’’ ’s another! | 

So’s the one of ‘‘Cindereli’ ”’ 
And her old godmother ;-— 

That-un’s best of all the rest— 
Bestest one of any,— 

Where the mices scampers home 
Like we runs to Granny! 


Granny’s come to our house, 
Ho! my lawzy-daisy! 
All the childern round the place 
Is ist a-runnin’ crazy! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 
And fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 
That runs to kiss their Granny! 


| O L have followed me, 
| From the flagrant drowse on the parlor- 


| Of brook-laced woodland and spun-sun- 


shine ;— 
, He may know each call of his truant 
| mates, 
And the paths they went,—and the pas- 
ture-gates 


| Of the ’eross-lots home through the dusk 


so deep. — 


| But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


o’er and o’er, 


floor, 
To the pleading voice of the mother when 
I even doubted I heard it then — 


To the sense of a kiss, and a moonlit 
room, 

And dewy odors of locust-bioom— 

A sweet white cot—and a cricket's 


cheep. — 
But no boy knows when he goes to sleep. 


Our Hired Girl 


Our hired girl, she’s ’Lizabuth Ann; 
An’ she can cook best things to eat! 





The Brook Song 


Little brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look— 
Such a very merry manner, as you 
swerve and curve and crook— 
And your ripples, one and one, 
Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun! 


Little brook, sing to me: 


She ist puts dough in our pie-pan, 

An’ pours in somepin’ ’at’s good and 
sweet; 

An’ nen she salts it all on top 

With cinnamon; an ’nen she’! stop 
An’ stoop an’ slide it, ist as slow, 

In th’ old cook-stove, so’s ’twon't slop 
An’ git all spilled; nen bakes it, so 
It’s custard pie, first thing you know! 

An ’nen she’ll say, 
‘*Clear out 0’ my way! 





Sing about a bumblebee 
lily-bell and 


grumbled mumblingly, 
Because he wet the film 
Of his wings, and had to swim, 
While the water-bugs raced round and | 
laughed at him! 


| 
| 
| 


Little brook—sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided center of your 
current swift and strong, 
And a dragon-fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and wasn’t scared a bit. 


And sing—how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your 
lilting melody, 
Till the gurgle and refrain 


They’s time fer work, an’ time fer 
play! 
Take yer dough, an’ run, child, run! 
Er I cain’t git no cookin’-done!’’ 


When our hired girl ’tends like she’s 
mad, 
An’ says folks got to walk the chalk 
When she’s around, er wisht they had! 
I play out on our porch ’an talk 


To Th’ Raggedy Man ‘at mows our lawn; 


An’ he says, ‘‘ Whew !’’ an’ nen leans on 
His old crook-scythe, and blinks his 
eyes, 
An’ sniffs all ’round an’ says,—‘‘l 
swawn! 


Ef my old nose don’t tell me lies, 
It ’pears like | smell custard-pies! 
An’ nen he’ll say,— 
** ‘Clear out o’ my way! 





Of your music in his brain 
Wrought a happiness as keen to him as 
pain. 


Little brook—laugh and leap! 
Do not let the dreamer weep: 
Sing him all the songs of summer till he 
sink in softest sleep; 
And then sing soft and low 
'’hrough his dreams of long ago-—- 
Sing back to him the rest he used to 
know! 


No Boy Knows 


There are many things that boys may 
know— 

Why this and that are thus and so, — 

Who made the world in the dark and lit 

The great sun up to lighten it: 

Boys know new things every day—- 

When they study, or when they play,— 


They’s time fer work an’ time fer play! 
Take yer dough, an’ run, child, run! 
Er she cain’t git no cookin’ done!’ ’’ 


Wunst our hired girl, when she 
Got the supper, an’ we al et, 
An’ it wuz night, an’ Ma an’ me 
An’ Pa went wher’ the “Social’’ met,— 
An’ nen when we come home, an’ see 
, A light in the kitchen door, an’ we 
Heerd a maccordeun, Pa says ‘ ‘Lan’- 
O’-Gracious! who can her beau be?’’ 
| An’ I marched in, an’ ’Lizabuth Ann 
| Wuz parchin’ corn fer The Raggedy 
| Man! 
Better say, 
**Clear out o’ the way! 


They’s time fer work, an ‘time fer 
lay! 
Take the hint, an’ run, child, run! 


| Er we cain’t git no courtin’ done!”’ 
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Columbus a‘ the Court of Spain 
By iielen Nesbitt 
CHARACTERS 


King Ferdinand 

Queen Isabella 

Columbus 

Espanto, the King’s herald 
Three ladies-in-waiting 

A gentleman-in-waiting 
Spirit-of-the-New-World 


COSTUMES 


Queen—Light green cambric robe 
trimmed with rows of cotton batting to 
represent ermine; gown made with 
court train; pointed crown of gold tinsel 
with a piece of lace falling from the 
crown at the back. Strings of beads, 
chains, etc; rings. 

King—Long cape of dark blue lining; 
round flat collar. Edge of cape and 
collar trimmed wth cotton. Crown. 

Columbus—Short trousers (like bloom- 
ers); coat comes about to knees with 
double breasted effect; rather high col- 
lar, and full sleeves. Hat with round 
crown and narrow brim trimmed with a 
plume, (made of tissue paper.) 

Ladies-in-waiting—Long, high waisted 
dresses with short, full sleeves. Fancy 
head-dresses of veils, etc. may be 
arranged. 

Gentleman-in-waiting and Messen- 
ger—Costumes of bright colors in the 
style of Columbus's. 

Spirit—Long white robe with silver 
star in hair. 


SCENE 


Throne room in the palace. King and 
Queen seated on throne; ladies-in-wait- 
ing grouped near queen; gentleman-in- 
waiting just back of king. Other at- 
tendants may be grouped about the stage. 

As curtain rises pupils standing in 
wings cry: 

‘“Make way! Make way! 
Make way for their majesties’ messen- 
ger! 

Queen—Who comes? 

First Lady (crosses to opposite side 
and looks out; returns to throne and 
curtsies)—’Tis Espanto, your herald, 
you Majesty. 

King—Bid him enter. 

(Hirst Lady goes to door, and a mo- 
ment later Espanto enters. He salutes 


the king and queen with a deep obei- | 


sance. ) 

King—How now, Espanto, what hast 
thou to tell us of thy errand? 

Espanto—Columbus awaits without, 
you Majesty. Just beyond the portals 
of the city I overtook him wending his 
way, most heartsick and discouraged. 

King—Bring him to us. (Exit Es- 
panto. ) 

(Ladies and gentlemen talk among 
themselves. ) 

Second Lady—Columbus! 
may he be? 

Third Lady—Why, have you not heard 
of him? Much talk we have had of him. 

First Lady—Nay, she was away in 
her own province when first he came. 








And who} 


Second Lady—I pray you, tell me of | 


him. 


Gentleman—For myself, I think him 


a crazy, wild fellow; but many there 
are who consider his words of much wis- 
dom. He is lately from Genoa, a mere 
wool-comber’s son, I’m told, but much 
knowledge he sure hath of ships and 
seas; many charts hath he made, and 
much hath he learned from those who 
have roamed in far, strange lands. But 
listen! 

(Enter Columbus. Advances to throne, 
bows before king and queen. ) 

Queen— Much have we thought of your 
former visit and very interested have we 
grown. Mayhap thou wilt refresh our 


minds by retelling thy beliefs. 
Columbus—They are simple, Madam, 
but hard it is to convince others of the 
truth of them. Often have I watched 
the ships sail away from my native land; 
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always saw I their masts last; sure am 
I that the earth is round! 


(Ladies and gentlemen talk among 
themselves. ) 


Second Lady—Round! Then it must 
be that half the people in the world 
stand on their heads with their heels in 
the air like court fools! 


Queen—Come nearer. 
more with thee. 

(As Columbus goes up very close to 
throne, ladies and gentlemen move 
around in front, and hide throne from 
view. ) 

Second Lady—I like not the talk of 
such strange things. It smacks of much 
irreverence! 

Gentleman—’Tis said he hath suffered 
much. Much hath he been ridiculed and 
scorned. 

Third Lady—I doubt not he deserved 
it. Plague take such nonsense! 

Second Lady—What does the fellow 
want? 

Espanto—Money, ships, men. He 
would avoid those who ravage the Afri- 
can shore and to reach the East Indies 
he would sail west. 

Second Lady—West! What? 

(All step back as queen speaks. ) 

Queen—Enough! Thou hast our sym- 
pathy and aid. 

King—Our aid were a poor enough 
thing. Little have we left after these 
Moorish wars. Our treasury is empty 
enough now. 

Queen—Then I pledge these, my 
jewels, to raise money for thee. (As- 
sisted by first lady, queen begins to re- 
move jewelry. ) 

King—Commanded shall our sailors be 
to aid thee in thy enterprise. Three 
vessels shalt thou have. 

Columbus (dropping to one knee and 
receiving jewels from queen)—My grati- 
tude! My gratitude, gracious ones! 
Thus are the efforts of eighteen long 
years crowned! Yours all praise, all 
thanks! 

Queen—Go, and our prayers go with 
thee! 


We would talk 


(Columbus moves slowly out. ) 


Queen (softly)—How will it end? 
What will come of it? 

Others (very softly)—What will come 
of it? : 

(Enter from same door through which 
Columbus departed, the spirit of the New 
World. ) 

Spirit—Spirit of a new nation, a new 
country am I! Greater treasure will he 
find than all of India’s jewels or spices. 
Beyond the angry, stormy seas will he 
come upon a new, strange land, sweet 
with the perfumes of many fruits and 
trees; rich in the ores of many metals; 
fair with the soils of fertile lands; but 
greater than all, glorious with the breath 
of freedom! A refuge-to-be for the 
poor and persecuted and friendless of 
all other lands of the earth! Home of 
the world, hope of unborn generations, 
bright star of a new dawning—America! 


(Spirit turns and points toward west.) 

Others—Speed on, Columbus, speed on! 

(As curtain is dropped those in wings 
hum “America’’ softly.) 


Columbus Day 
By Lillian M. Jones 


In 1492, they say, four hundred years 
ago, 
Columbus came and found our land, 
Now that is all I know. 
Although ’tis very little, 
If you’ll remember this, 
I think it may in after years 
Come not at all amiss. 


Our Land 


By Lillian M. Jones 


Columbus came and found our land 
A long, long time ago; 

And that is why Columbus Day 
Is kept each year, you know. 





The Discovery of America | 
By Anne Smith Ayres 


’Twas quite four hundred years ago, 
And yet a few years more, 

When Christopher Columbus thought 
To find another shore. 


‘For well I know,’’ Columbus said, 
‘*This earth is round—not flat; | 

And | will sail, and sail, and sail, | 
Till I have proven that!’’ 


So first he went from court to court | 
To ask for needed aid, | 
Until before Queen Isabelle | 
His worthy plans he laid. 


She ordered skillful men of Spain 
To build him vessels three, 
Nina, Pinta, Santa Maria, 
To sail the mighty sea! 


The sailors bid farewell to friends, 
And stepped into the ships; 

With fear of danger in their hearts, 
And prayers upon their lips. 


For weeks and months they sailed and 
sailed, 
Wave-tossed and tempest-blown, 
Until one day, before their eyes, 
A fertile island shone! 


They landed on San Salvador 


At last they’d reached America, 
With all its glorious wealth! 


| 
Upon Octeber twelfth; : 
| 
| 


So ever since we love his name, 
Columbus, brave and bold; | 

Who found this land for you and me, 
Its riches to unfold. 


And thus, upon October twelfth, 


‘*All honor to Columbus 
Throughout the endless days!’’ 


The Boy Columbus 


‘“*?7is a wonderful story,’’ I hear you | 
say, 

‘**How he struggled and worked and 
pleaded and prayed, 

And faced every danger undismayed, 

With a will that would neither break nor 
bend, 

And discovered a new world in the end— 


| 
We sing in grateful praise: 
| 


| But what does it teach toa boy of today? | 


All the worlds are discovered, you know, 
of course, 
All the rivers are traced to their utmost 


| 
{ 
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The Story of Columbus 


By Genoa’s sunny coastlands 
Lived a lad with bonny air; 


_Reared beside its shining waters, 


Dreamed he many a sweet dream fair. 


| Of the time when he, a captain, 


Should brave the tossing sea; 
Gathering treasure frum the borders, 
As rich as e’er could be. 


But Time, with its unerring fleetness, 
Came to him and on his brow 

Placed a wreath of gracious knowledge, 
Whereto e’en kings might bow. 


| Sought he then in early manhood 


Rulers of his native land; 
To explain his firm convictions 
By the charts from his own hand. 


With deep derision, many listened, 
Others thought his drawings true; 

But at the mention of his purpose 
None were found to dare and do. 


Then, at the court of Isabella 
Our hero sought once more 

A friend to help him in his object 
To reach the unknown shore. 


But her wise men, seeking favor, 
Turned him from the castle door; 


| Downeast then, and filled with sorrow, 


Homeward turned he, full heartsore. 


But as he traveled onward, 
Over hill and vale and plain, 
He turned within his saddle girth 
To bid farewell] to Spain. 


And as with deep reproach he looked 
On the castle left behind, 

He saw a horseman coming, 
Riding swiftly as the wind. 


What can it mean? Is he pursued ? 
Columbus feared ’twas so; 


| Perhaps they thought him mad at last, 


And would try to prove it so. 


Yet, as the horseman nearer came, 
He tossed his cap in air 

And greeted our brave discoverer 
With news from Palos fair. 


‘‘Our good Queen has recalled thee; 
Three vessels thou shalt man 

To search the stormy oceans 
And prove to all thy plan.’’ 


Back to the walls of Palos, 
Back to the king and queen, 





source: 
There is nothing left for a boy to find, 
If he had ever so much a mind 
To become a discoverer famous; 
And if we’d much rather read a book 
About someone else, and the risks he 
took, 
Why nobody, surely, can blame us.”’ 


So you think all the worlds are dis- 
covered now; 

All the lands have been charted and 
sailed about, 

Their mountains climbed, their secrets 
found out; 

All the seas have been sailed, and their 
currents known— 

To the uttermost isles the winds have 
blown— 

They have carried a venturing prow? 

Yet there lie all about us new worlds, 
everywhere, 

That await their discoverer’s footfall ; 
spread fair 

Are electrical worlds that no eye has yet 


seen, 
And mechanical worlds that lie hidden 
serene 
And await their Columbus securely. 
There are new worlds in Science and new 
worlds in Art, 
And the boy who will work with his head 
and his heart 
Will discover his new world surely. 


—Manual of Patriotism, 161. 


Gems for Columbus Day 


Great works are performed, not by 
strength but by perseverance.—Samuel 
Johnson. 


It is hard to fail, but it is worse never 
to have tried to succeed. —Roosevelt. 


Columbus rode—no land tNen held 
| A prouder man, I ween. 


| Three vessels he was given, 
Manned by a sturdy crew; 

| Each one was bold and daring, 

Good sailors, tried and true. 


From Palos’ sunny harbors 

These vessels sailed away. 
| Whether or not they would return 
Not a person dared to say. 


For more than sixty fruitless days 
They braved the stormy sea. 

Then the sailors in their anger 
Broke out in mutiny. 


With calm and gentle courage 
Columbus faced his men. 

“* My sailors, if in three short days 
Land is not found by then, 


“‘T’ll turn the fleet back homeward, 
And you shall have your way. 

But signs of land are better now 
Than any on our way.’’ 


They did their captain’s bidding, 
And in that silent night 

The glad cry of Land! Oh, Land! 
Was sung with sailors’ might. 


Glad hearts at morn alighted 
And claimed the virgin land 

For the rulers of the Spanish throne. —- 
’*Twas a happy sailor band. 


For through their trust and daring, 
Led by a leader true, 

‘They had given us a nation, 
And a nation’s birthplace, too. 


Our country and its discoverer 
Hand in hand should go. 
Throughout the ages yet to come, 
May history keep it so. 
—W. Clement Moore. 
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The National Week of Song 


School Authorities and Teachers are Urged to Make This a Great Festival of Song 


We wish to keep prominently before our readers the plan which 
we have mentioned in two previous issues in regard to making the 
week of Washington’s Birthday—February 22—a great National Week 
of Song. As previously stated, the idea is to encourage and popular- 
ize singing in the schools and in the community. Schools, in gen- 
eral, pay altogether too little attention to this fimportant branch of 
education, and the communities, being finally what the schools make 
of them, are also deficient. The benefit of singing in the schools is 
recognized by every real teacher, but it becomes easy to neglect this 
branch of the work when so many other things are crowding the 
school hours. Then, too, many teachers who are not especially gifted 
in this direction wrongly think they cannot give very much to their 
pupils and therefore give them nothing at all. Itis to call attention 
to this deficiency that we are urging the setting apart of one week in 
which singing shall be a prominent feature; in which every teacher 
shall have it in mind and every school be given a maximum amount 
of singing. But our plan looks'beyond the school into the community 
and sees every city and village and district led by the schools into 
some special musical expression during that week. Let National 
songs and patriotic songs, folk songs, home songs and old familiar 
melodies all be made prominent during this special season. 

It is not, however, to sing one week and remain mute all the rest of 
the year that is desired; that would lose more than was gained. Let the 
teacher have this particular week in mind during all the earlier weeks 
of the school year and let the singing and the practice look forward 
to it. Let this culminate that week in special singing fer the school 
and the community, so that the sound of it will be heard throughout 
the country’s bounds and the echoes and influence last the whole year. 





At this writing we have not had time to hear from many of our 


readers in regard to the page in our September issue concerning this 
National Week of Song. The necessities of printing so large a maga- 
zine and in as large numbers as we do, requires that our reading 
pages go early to press, and the earliest of them for one month are un- 
der way before the latest ones of the preceding month are printed, 
and long before the magazine is circulated through the mails. This is, 
therefore, being written before the first of September; and before the 
vast majority of our readers have so settled down to their year’s work 
as to give any particular attention to their professional magazine. So 
we are not able to give any response from the body of teachers them- 
selves to our suggestion. 

We have, however, received many endorsements of the idea from 
school officials, both State and fsubordinate. A number of such en- 
dorsements from State Superintendents were printed in our September 
issue. More will be presented in a later number. It is not our pur- 
pose, however, to publish all endorsements received. This would be 
impossible and unnecessary. Only enough {of these will be given to 
show the general character of the approval given to the proposal and 
the widespread interest which it has evoked. Our hope and expecta- 
tion is that in every State it will be given such official endorsement as 
to bring it to the attention of every teacher, and in such a way that 
she may feel impelled to give it full support. 

For it is finally to the individual teacher, in this as in all other 
school work, that we have to look for results. It is the spirit, the 
enthusiasm and the inspiration which the teacher puts into this which 
will make it a grand success or a mere incident in the year’s work. 
So we appeal to the teacher, wherever located, and in whatever kind 
of school or community, to take hold and make this National Week of 
Song a ringing success for the school and for the community. 








A Lesson for Mamma 


Dear mamma, if you just could be 
A tiny little girl like me, 
And I your mamma, you would see 
How nice I’d be to you. 
I’d always let you have your way; 
I’d never frown at you, and say, 
‘*You are behaving ill today; 
Such conduct will not do.”’ 


I’d always give you jelly-cake 

For breakfast, and I’d never shake 

My head, and say, ‘‘ You must not take 
So very large a slice.’’ 

I’d never say, ‘‘My dear, I trust 

You will not make me say you must 

Eat up your oatmeal,’’ or, ‘‘The crust; 
You’ll find it very nice.’’ 


I’d buy you candy every day; 

I’d go down town with you, and say, 

**What would my darling like? You may 
Have_anything you see.”’ 

I’d never say, ‘‘My pet, you know 

’Tis bad for health and teeth, and so 

I cannot let you have it. No, 
It would be wrong in me.’’ 


And every day I’d let you wear 
Your nicest dress, and never care 
If it should get a great big tear; 
I’d only say to you, 
“My precious treasure, never mind, 
For little clothes will tear, I find.’’ 
Now, mamma, wouldn’t that be kind ? 
That's just what J should do. 


I’d never say, ‘‘Well, just a few!’’ 

I’d let you stop your lessons, too; 

I’d say, ‘‘They are too hard for you, 
Poor child, to understand. ”’ 

I’d put the books and slates away; 

You shouldn’t do a thing but play, 

And have a party every day. 
Ah-h-h, wouldn’t that be grand! 


But, mamma dear, you cannot grow 
Into a little girl, you. know, 
And I can’t be your mamma; so 
The only thing to do 
Is just for you to try and see 
How very, very nice ’t would be 
For you to do all this for me. 
Now, mamma, couldn’t you? 





Red Riding Hood in Rhyme 


In a humble little cottage, 
Far away across the sea, 
Lived a lovely little maiden, 
Who was sweet as she could be. 
Red Riding Hood they called her; 
For upon her little head, 
When she ran about the village, 
Was a hood of brightest red. 
Now the people of the village 
Said it was a magic hood, 
And would keep her from all danger, 
Just because she was so good. 
She was playing in the garden, 
One bright, sunny, summer day, 
When she heard her mother call her, 
And ran quickly from her play. 
‘‘Take this basket,’’ said her mother, 
‘*To your grandmother for me.’’ 
‘‘In it is a cake, and butter, 
For your grandma’s Sunday tea. 
Do not loiter by the wayside, 
Or with other children play, 
Come right back when you have rested, 
Do not at your grandma’s stay.”’ 
Through the woods upon her errand 
Swift the little maiden sped, 
With the little hood of scarlet, 
Tied securely on her head. 
Down the path where she was walking 
Came Sir Wolf, with smile so bland, 
Saying, ‘‘Who are you, sweet maiden? 
And what have you in your hand?”’ 
And she very sweetly told him 
Both her name and errand too; 
Quite forgot her mother’s warning, 
That such things she must not do; 
But he did not dare to touch her, 
For the woodcutters were near, 
So he let her go in safety 
And without a thought of fear. 
But he hastened on before her, 
By another, shorter way. 
As he ran, “I'll surely have her!’’ 
To himself the wretch did say. 
When he reached the grandma’s cottage, 
It was very still inside, 
And he stopped a while and listened, 
Then the door he softly tried; 
Found the little room quite empty, 
And the bed as yet unmade, 
While upon a chair beside it, 
Grandma’s nightcap white was laid. 





Quickly on his head he placed it, 
Crept into grandmother’s bed, 

Pulled the blankets up around him, 
On the pillow laid his head. 

Soon he heard light steps approaching, 
Then upon the door a tap; 

Said, ‘‘Come in, my little darling, 
You need never stop to rap.’’ 

When the child drew near the bedside, 
She was filled with nameless fear, 

And she cried, “What ails you, grandma! | 
Why is it you look so queer?’’ 
With a grow! he sprang upon her, 

'‘lried to tear the hood away, 
Crying, ‘‘Take it off, I tell you! 

On your head it shall not stay!’’ 
But he had not time to harm her, 

For the door was opened wide, ; 
The woodcutters were upon him, | Along the coast from Breton Cape 


d, ‘‘Take that! d that!’ they |. 0 Albemarle Sound; 
ag oO ake that! an . ©Y | Then came the famous Cabots and 
Grandmother, too, was with them; Proclaimed this English ground. 
In her arms she took the child, 
Soothed her fears and gently kissed her, 
*Till she dried her tears and smiled. 


I s‘pose the hurt just waked me up, 
For I jumped out of bed; 

And when I thought of doggie’s fright 
And awful pain, I said: 

‘*To every dumb and living thing 
How kind we ought to be! 

I think my dream a lesson was 
Sent straight by God to me.’’ 


The History of America 
By Ada Lillian Bush 


| We’ve learned about Columbus from 
| The land of sun and flowers; 

| He sailed across the ocean wide 

| And found this world of ours; 


Magellan sailed around the world 
In fifteen twenty-two; 

Cortez then conquered Mexico 
With a fearless Spanish crew; 


Bobby’s Dream 
By M. Louise Smith 


Last night when I had gone to bed 
And all was dark and still, 

I dreamed I was a little dog 
A-running up a hill. 

Right merrily I trotted on, 
My heart quite full of glee, 

I thought of tasty chicken-vbones 
My master gave to me. 


But, chancing then to backward look, Thon Thisteen Colenion tot 
A joined hands, 
I had = awful fright, Their independence won, 
ah Fae Fatty hha And this is how the history 
our boys appeared in sight; ; 
The horror deep that seized on me Of this great land begun. 
No words can ever tell, 
My little tail curled ’tween my legs, 
My heart with terror fell. 


But on they came, those cruel boys, 
Each with an awful stone; 

I ran as fast as e’er I could, 
To save my poor back-bone; 

But just as I reached master’s gate, 
A-trembling through and through, 

One stone struck hard my hinder leg, 
And I yelped Oh! oh! 00-00! 


Of Florida, the first was seen 
By Ponce de Leon; 

*Bout Captain Smith and Jamestown 
The story is well known. 


Though Spaniards, French and Dutch- 
men came, 
And Swedes both bold and tall, 
The Puritans and Pilgrims thrived,— 
And England claimed them all. 


The story of America, 
Of heroes brave and true,— 

The world has filled, with wonder thrills, 
Since Fourteen Ninety-Two. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 
— Longfellow. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names : 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much. appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


‘therefore desirable poems. 


Poorhouse Nan 


lid you say you wished to see me, sir? 
Step in; ’tis a cheerless place, 
you’re heartily welcome all 

same; to be poor is no disgrace. 

Have I been here long? Oh, yes, sir! 
’tis thirty winters gone 

Since poor Jim took to crooked ways 
and left me all alone! 

Jim was my son, and a likelier lad you’d 
never wish to see, 

’Till evil counsels won his heart and led 
him away from me. 


But the 


’Tis the old, sad, pitiful story, sir, of 
the devil’s winding stair, 

men go down—and down—and 
down—to blackness and despair; 


And 


Tossing about like wrecks at sea, with | 


helm and anchor lost, 

On and on, through the surging waves, 
nor caring to count the cost; 

I doubt sometimes if the Saviour sees, 
He seems so far away, 

How the souls He loved and died for, are 
drifting—drifting astray! 


Indeed, ’tis little wonder, sir, if woman 
shrinks and cries 

When the life-blood on Rum’s altar 
spilled is calling to the skies; 

Small wonder if her own heart feels 
each sacrificial blow, 

For isn’t each life a part of hers? each 
pain her hurt and woe? 

Read all the records of crime 
shame—’tis bitterly, sadly true; 

Where manliness and honor die, there 
some woman’s heart dies, too. 


1 often think, when I hear folks talk so | 


prettily and so fine 

Of *taleohol as needful food;’’ 
“moderate use of wine;"’ 

How ‘‘the world couldn’t do without it, 
there was clearly no other way 

3ut for a man to drink, or let it alone, 
as his own strong will might say ;"’ 

That ‘‘to use it, but not abuse it, was 
the proper thing to do,’’ 

How I wish they’d let old Poorhouse 
Nan preach her little sermon, too! 


I would give them scenes in a woman's 

life that would make their pulses stir, 

For | was a drunkard’s child and wife— 
aye, a drunkard’s mother, sir! 


I would tell of childish terrors, of child- | 


ish tears and pain, 
Of cruel blows from a father’s hand 
when rum had erazed his brain; 
He always said he could drink his fill, 
or let it alone as well; 
Perhaps he might, he was killed one 
night in a brawl—in a grog-shop hell! 


I would tell of years of loveless toil the 
drunkard’s child had passed, 

With just one gleam of sunshine, too 
beautiful to last. 

When I married Tom I thought for sure 
I had nothing more to fear, 

That life would come all right at last; 
the world seemed full of cheer. 

But he took to moderate drinking—he 
allowed ’twas a harmless thing, 

So the arrow sped, and my bird of Hope 
came down with a broken wing. 


‘’om was only a moderate drinker; ah, 
sir, do you bear in mind 

How the plodding tortoise in the race 
left the leaping hare behind ? 

*Twas because he held right on and on, 
steady and true, if slow, 

And that’s the way, I’m thinking, that 
the moderate drinkers go! 

Step over step—day after day—with 
sleepless, tireless pace, 

While the toper sometimes looks behind 
and tarries in the race! 


Ah, heavily in the well-worn path poor 
Tom walked day by day, 

For my heart-strings clung about his feet 
and tangled up the way; 


of the | 


The days were dark, and friends were 
gone, and life dragged on full slow, 

And children came, like reapers, and to 
a harvest of want and woe! 

Two of them died, and I was glad when 
they lay before me dead; 

I had grown so weary of their cries— 
their pitiful cries for bread. 





| There came a time when my heart was 

| stone; I could neither hope nor pray ; 

Poor Tom lay out in the Potter’s Field, 
and my boy had gone astray; 

My boy who'd been my idol, while, like 
hound athirst for blood, 

Between my breaking heart and him the 
liquor seller stood, 

And lured him on with pleasant words, 
his pleasures and his wine; 

Ah, God have pity on other hearts as 
bruised and hurt as mine. 





| 


| There were whispers of evil-doing, of 
dishonor, and of shame, 
| That I cannot bear to think of now, and 
| wouid not dare to name! 
| There was hiding away from the light of 
day, there was creeping about at 
night, 
| A hurried word of parting—then a crim- 
inal’s stealthy flight! 
His lips were white with remorse and 
— when he gave me a goodby 
iss; 
| And I’ve never seen my poor lost boy 
from that black day to this. 


and | 


Ah, none but a mother can tell you, sir, 

how a mother’s heart will ache, 

| With the sorrow that comes of a sinning 

child, with grief for a lost one’s 

sake, 

| When she knows the feet she trained to 

| walk have gone so far astray, 

| And the lips grown bold with curses that 

| she taught to sing and pray; 

| A child may fear—a wite may weep, but 
of all sad things, none other 

| Seems half so sorrowful to me as being 

| a drunkard’s mother. 


They tell me that down in the vilest dens 


4 of the city’s crime and murk, 


doing the angels’ work; 


| That they win back the lost and the | 


straying, that they help the weak to 
stand, 

By the wonderful power of loving 
words—and the help of God’s right 
hand! 

| And often and often, the dear Lord 

knows, I’ve knelt and prayed to Him, 

That somewhere, somehow, ’twould hap- 
pen that they'd find and save my 
Jim! 


You’ll say ’tis a poor old woman’s whim; 
but when I[ prayed last night, 
Right over yon eastern window there 
shone a wonderful light! 
(Leastways it looked that way to me) 
and out of the light there fell 
|The softest voice I had ever heard: it 
rung like a silver bell; 
And these were the words, ‘‘The prodi- 
gal turns, so tired by want and sin, 
He seeks his father’s open door—he 
weeps—and enters in.’’ 


| 





Why, sir, you’re crying as hard as I; 
what-—-is it really done? 

| Have the loving voice and the Helping 

| Hand brought back my wandering 

son? 
Did you kiss me and call me ‘‘ Mother’’— 
and hold me to your breast, 

Or is it one of the taunting dreams that 
come to mock my rest? 

No—no! thank God, ’tis a dream come 
true! I can die, for He’s saved my 
boy! . 

And the poor old heart that had lived on 
grief was broken at last by joy! 


—Lucy M. Blinn. 


-| That makes me drink the deeper to that | 





| There are men with the hearts of angels, | 








An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


From The Biographical Edition of the Com- 
plete Works of James Whitcomb Riley. Copy- 
right 1913. Used by special permission of the 
publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


As one who cons at evening o’er an 
album all alone, 

And muses on the faces of the friends 
that he has known, 

So I turn the leaves of fancy till in 
shadowy design 

I find the smiling features of an old 
sweetheart of mine. 


’Tis a fragrant retrospection—for the 
loving thoughts that start 

Into being are like perfumes from the 
blossom of the heart— 

And to dream the old dreams over is a 
luxury divine— 

When my truant fancies wander with 
that old sweetheart of mine. 


Though I hear, beneath my study, like 
a fluttering of wings, 
The voices of my children, and the 
mother as she sings, 

I feel no twinge of conscience to deny 
me any theme 

When care has cast her anchor in the 
harbor of a dream. 


In fact, to speak in earnest, I believe it 
adds a charm 

To spice the good a trifle with a little 
dust of harm— 

For 1 find an extra flavor in memory’s 
mellow wine 


old sweetheart of mine. 


A face of lily beauty, and a form of airy 
grace, 

Floats out of my tobacco as the genii 
from the vase, 

And | thrill beneath the glances of a 
pair of azure eyes, 

As glowing as the summer, and as ten- 
der as the skies. : 


I can see the pink sun-bonnet, and the 
little checkered dress 

She wore when I first kissed her, and 
she answered the caress 

With the written deciaration, that as 
‘‘surely as the vine 

Grew around the stump, she loved me’’— | 
that old sweetheart of mine. 





And again I feel the pressure of her | 
slender little hand, 

As we used to talk together of the future | 
we had planned— 

When I should be a poet, and with noth- | 
ing else to do, 

Would write the tender verses that she’d | 
set the music to. | 

| 

When we should live together in a cozy | 
little cot | 

Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy 
garden spot, 

Where the vines were ever fruited, and 
the weather ever fine, 

And the birds were ever singing for that 
old sweetheart of mine. 


When I should be her lover forever and 


a day, 

And she my faithful sweetheart till the 
golden hair was gray— 

And we should be so happy that, when 
either’s lips were dumb, . 

They would not smile in heaven til] the 
other’s kiss had come. 


But ah! my dream is broken by a step 
upon the stair, 

And the door is softly opened, and my 
wife is standing there; 

Yet with eagerness and rapture all my 
visions I resign, 

To greet the living presence of that old 
sweetheart of mine. 





—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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A Woman’s Question 


Do you know you have asked for the 
costliest thing 
Ever made by the Hand above— 
A woman’s heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman's wonderful love? 


Do you know you have asked for this 
priceless thing 
As a child might ask for a toy; 
Demanding what others have died to win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy? 


You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Man-like you have questioned me— 
Now stand at the bar of my woman’s 


soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 


You require your mutton shall always 
be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts shall be 
whole. 
I require your heart to be true as God’s 
stars, 
And pure as heaven your soul. 


You require a cook for your mutton and 
beef ; 
I require a far better thing— 
A seamstress you’re wanting for stock- 
ings and shirts— 
I look for a man and a king. 


A king for a beautiful realm called 
home, 
And a man that the Maker, God, 
Shall look upon as he did the first, 
And say, ‘‘It is very good.”’’ 


I am fair and young, but the rose will 
fade 
From my soft, young cheek one day— 
Will you love me then, ’mid the falling 
leaves, 
As you did ’mid the bloom of May? 


Is your heart an ocean so strong and 
deep 
I may launch my all on its tide? 
A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 


I require all things that are grand and 
true, 
All things that a man should be; 
If ar give this all, I would stake my 
ife 
To be all you demand of me. 


If you cannot do this, a laundress and 
cook 
You can hire with little to pay; 
But a woman’s heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won that way. 
—Lena Lathrop. 


A Perfect Day 


When you come to the end of a perfect 
day 
And you sit alone with your thought 
While the chimes ring out with a carol 


gay 
For the joy that the day has brought, 
Do - think what the end of a perfect 
ay 2 
Can mean to a tired heart, 
When the sun goes down with a flaming 


ray 
And the dear friends have to part? 


Well, this is the end of a perfect day, 
Near the end of a journey too; 

But it leaves a thought that is big and 

strong, 

With a wish that is kind and true; 

For mem’ry has painted this perfect day 
With colors that never fade, 

And we find, at the end of a perfect day, 
The soul of a friend we’ve made. 


—Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 





First, then, a woman will or won’t, de- 
pend on’t; 
If she will do’t, she will; and there’s an 
end on’t. 
—<Aaron Hill. 
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A Symposium of Halloween Experiences 


A Getting Acquainted Party 
By Lennah D. Battles 


URS is a graded school in a country village em- 

ploying two teachers. We found our patrons 

and neighbors to be very good people but of dif- 
ferent classes and ones which did not mingle. As 
there seemed to be no other means of bringing them 
together socially, was it not an excellent opportunity 
to make our school the ‘‘social center of the com- 
munity?’’ 

About the middle of October the children were 
asked to make little booklets with autumn or Hal- 
loween designs for a cover. They chose jack-o’-lan- 
terns, cats, autumn leaves, witches, etc. This invi- 
tation was written inside the booklet: 


Piease come to our Halloween Party, 
We’ll give you a welcome that’s hearty, 
’T will be held at the School, 
So just follow the rule, 
And be there at sharp seven-thirty. 


Mach child had several invitations and was asked to 
vive them to friends and neighbors. 

‘he decorations also were made by the children, 
the usual Halloween cats, pumpkins, bats, ete. 

Over ninety people responded to the invitations. 

A short musical program had been arranged, then 
followed a relay race by the children and, next, games. 
Kirst we had ‘‘getting acquainted games.’’ For ex- 
ample, each guest on arriving was given a number. 
l.ike numbers were attached to a string and wound 
in and out of two wicker waste baskets hung in the 
doorway. Each was to find his number and unwind 
the string. Two people would be working on the 
string from different ends. When this was untangled 
the parties were introduced (if strangers) and told to 
converse for five minutes. 

More interesting games followed this. The apple- 
paring contest caused a great deal of merriment. 
tight were chosen by number (numbers as in previous 
vame), and each was given a knife and an apple. Three 
judges were selected. The winner was given a toy 
black cat for a prize. 

The refreshments, consisting of coffee, ice cream 
and wafers, were furnished by the teachers. 

Before departing the guests were shown into a 
small room which had been closed in the early even- 
ing. We took the library but a cloak-room might be 
used. A sixth grade girl dressed as a ghost received 
them. Sheheld a kid glove filled with wet sand. All 
must shake hands before passing into the witch’s den. 
Here dry leaves were scattered on the floor, and a 
large kettle hung over a fire (which happened to be 
an electric bulb under a red paper; candles could be 
used). The witch, another grade girl, stirred the cal- 
dron, giving each man as he passed a paper pump- 
kin, and each lady a cat. Fortunes were written upon 
these. Some were copied from ‘‘Primary Plans,’’ 
others were composed by the teachers. 

Through the evening each pupil above the third 
grade had some one thing to direct, if nothing more 
than passing pencils or slips of paper. 

All present pronounced our party a success, and 
ever since that occasion there has seemed to be a dif- 
ferent attitude of the people toward the school. Sev- 
eral socials and entertainments have followed, all 
heartily responded to by the people of our vicinity. 
I feel that we have taken rapid steps toward making 
our school the ‘‘community social center. ’’ 

Try it, sister teachers; you will be well paid. 


Halloween in a Dakota Homestead Country 
By Arthur A. Hale 
M: SCHOOL is in a new country, so new that 


schoolhouses are a rarity and school equipment 

is the exception rather than the rule. The 
population has been a floating one so that not much 
interest has been takenin school affairs. But, as you 
will usually find, when someone shows the way to 
have a better school, almost everyone is willing to 
help. 

So, when early in the fall, I proposed a Halloween 
entertainment, with a box supper, spooks, games and 
other weird things, every one was interested. There 
were nearly a hundred persons present. 

Two girls dressed as ghosts met the people at the 
door. ‘They offered a cold, clammy, wet-cotton-filled 
kid glove to each one to shake. That was just to 
start the creepy feeling. 

Inside, the customary Halloween decorations were 
used, only jack-o’-lanterns for lights, borders of 
witehes, black cats and pumpkins, six live jack-o’- 
lantern (boys with jack-o’-lantern faces), and four 
live witches telling fortunes in a booth. 

As soon as the crowd gathered we gave our pro- 
gram. The number most favorably receiv®d was the 
Witches’ scene from Macbeth. After the program we 
had the crowd entertain themselves with a few stunts. 
First we called on all Odd Fellows to come forward. 
‘ive presented themselves, and each one received the 
emblem of his lodge, ‘‘three links’’ (of sausage). 

The next was a peanut race. Four men entered. 


They knelt upon the floor, side by side, and each one 
was to blow a certain peanut across the room, the 
first to get his peanut to the goal being the winner. 
The prize for this stunt was a toy balloon. . 
Four men were next lined up with their hands tied 
behind them to see who could eat a half pie on the 
table in the shortest time. The winner of this race 


received a toy washboard—so that he could wash his: 


face. 

For the women we provided a relay race. Three 
women stood on opposite sides of the room. One side 
was fitted withcups of beans and a knife, and those 
on the other side with empty cups to receive the 
beans carried over by the first ones. As soon as one 
had carried all the beans over to the other side it was 
the duty of her partner to take the knife and return 
them. The partner having the most beans left when 
all had been returned won a sack of candy. 

Instead of the customary bobbing for apples, we 
hung them on a string and set them swinging. 

When the baskets were sold, we received $19.70. 
With this money we purchased two nice framed pic- 
tures, a good clock, wire and cocoa mats, dictionary 
holder and chair with table arm, teacher’s chair, jar 
of paste, quart of ink, wastebasket and other sup- 
plies. How is that for a school of thirteen in a pov- 
erty-stricken homestead country ? 


An Elaborate Party 
By Julia B. Sohnlein 


HE following party, which was very much enjoyed 
by my pupils last Halloween, can be given very 
nicely in a one room rural school embracing all 

the grades. 

The materials I used in decorating were simple 
and inexpensive: Three rolls of orange and three of 
black crepe paper, several sheets of white wrapping 
paper, and eight large jack-o'-lanterns, which the chil- 
dren brought ready for lighting. For refreshments 
the pupils furnished apples and pop corn. 

The older boys and girls did the decorating after 
school. The girls cut the crepe paper into strips about 
four inches wide. The boys festuvoned these strips 
from the sides of the room to the center, alternating 
the colors. They gave each strip several twists be- 
fore fastening it. 

To provide the proper ‘‘spookish’’ element, we in- 
troduced some ingenious costuming. Two of the tall- 
est pupils were sheet and pillow-case ghosts. Two 
others were black cats. For the latter costumes we 
made large pasteboard black cat masks and used long 
dark kimona aprons. One of the girls who was a 
good reader was to be the old Mother Witch. A 
dark coverall apron, a mask with a long pointed nose, 
and a pointed black witch’s hat and a broom were 
needed to transform her.- Another girl was to be 
dressed as Miss Pumpkin. By covering her head with 
a large circle cut from orange crepe paper and fas- 
tening with a stem of green, she became a very 
effective walking pumpkin. 

The next morning we finished the room decorations. 
I gave the younger children their share for busy work. 
From white wrapping paper they cut from patterns 
witches on broomsticks, bats, cats, owls, and strips 
for rails and fence posts. These were all pasted with 
tiny dabs of paste around on the blackboards. On 
each post was pasted a large white owl with holes 
cut in the head for eyes, through which the black of 
the boards glared most ‘‘owlishly.’’ 

At two o’clock I dismissed all the children except 
the ghosts, cats, etc. Then the shades were drawn, 
costumes donned, jack-o’-lanterns lighted, and all made 
ready for the party. 

When the bell rang there was a great rush for the 
door. Just inside the darkened room in the weird 
light stood the reception line, the ghost, Mother 
Witch, Miss Pumpkin and the cats. After the hand- 
shaking the timidity of the little folks vanished and 
the fun began. In one corner of the room, presided 
over by a ghost, was a tub of water where all who 
desired an apple to eat must bob for it, or in case 
they were unsuccessful there they might bob for an 
apple on a string in another corner under the super- 
vision of Miss Pumpkin. In the third corner, where 
the book-case had been drawn away from the wall to 
form a little recess, Mother Witch told anyone’s 
fortune free of charge. She had a ecard on which 
were numbers from one to twelve as on a dial. In 
the center was fastened a small arrow. Each child 
was given a chance to spin the arrow, and then Mother 
Witch would read from her magic book the fortune, 
the number of which corresponded to the number at 
which the arrow stopped. The magic book was only 
a small note-book in which were written twelve funny 
little fortune jingles. 

Then one of the cats passed around a bottle con- 
taining pumpkin seeds. Each child was allowed one 
guess at the number it contained. The cat then re- 
tired to the woodshed to count the seeds and award 
the prize, a little pumpkin shaped box of candy. 

Then came a cracker eating contest in which the 
participants were each required to eat six crackers 
without leaving a crumb. This caused much merri- 


ment as some made heroic efforts to eat all six at a 
mouthful and, of course, came to grief. 

As a little surprise, after the games I served with 
the pop corn jack-o’-lantern cakes. They were only 
extra large cookies with yellow icing decorated with 
jack-o’-lantern faces of chocolate icing. 


Halloween in the Primary Room 
By Puera B. Robison 


HE spirit of Halloween pervaded ‘‘The Happy 
School’’ last year. 

The room was decorated with hand work of the 
pupils, fruits, corn stalks, leaves and jack-o’-lanterns 
which, when lighted, peered at one from all corners. 
During the first part of the afternoon the little ones 
colored their cardboard masks. This exercise fur- 
nished much noise and frolic, for they were allowed 
to wander about the room. These masks slipped 
over the head and were sewed at each side. Several 
busy work periods previous to the afternoon of the 
party were spent in preparing the masks for the 
coloring. They were very odd and weird looking. 

Next came the peanut hunt. At the front of the 
room were stacks of leaves, corn stalks, and autumn 
branches, among which were hidden peanuts. It was 
indeed a sight to see the first grade tots make a dive 
for the peanuts. The one finding the largest number 
in five minutes was given a little prize. (A book of 
the Instructor Literature Series. ) 

The raisin contest given by the second grade was 

funny. Each contestant was supplied with a string 
of twenty-five raisins, the quickest eater getting the 
prize. 
‘ The third grade gave the apple contest. Apples 
were suspended from a string and the contestants 
tried to take a bite out of an apple without touching 
it. In this contest everyone was defeated. 

Pinning a tail on the black cat caused much merri- 
ment. ‘The visitors as well as pupils played this 
game. 

After the games refreshments of corn balls, chest- 
nuts, candy and ginger cakes were served by the girls 
of the third grade attired in little white aprons and 
caps. ; 


A Riley Program on Halloween 
By Frances Kabele 


Oo" Halloween invitations read: 


Oakdale School 
At Home 

October Thirtieth, 
Two o’Clock. 


They were written by the seven pupils of the Oak- 
dale school just before Halloween. Small correspon- 
dence cards were used; the writing was done ina 
writing period. The reverse of the card bore a yellow 
jack-o’-lantern surmounted by a Dennison cat seal. 
The first grade pupil did all the work on his but the 
writing. The children put their initials on the ‘‘jack- 
o’-lantern’’ side, then addressed the envelope. 

During drawing periods we made a Halloween post- 
er. We cut black silhouette paper into witches rid- 
ing broomsticks, witches stirring kettles of fortunes, 
cats, owls, and brownies, all mounted on a whole roll 
of orange crepe paper. My eighth grade boy put a 
three foot shelf just under the chimney and over the 
blackboard in the center of the front of the room. 
We made a cover for this and the clock shelf like the 
poster. 

In one hand work period we make witches of clothes- 
pins arrayed in black gowns and caps and riding a 
broomstick consisting of a few broomstraws; a jack- 
o’-lantern hung from one end of the broomstick while 
a black cat perched on the other. A dozen of these 
witches were strung on a long cord across the room. 

One noon we made sixteen jack-o’-lanterns of all 
sizes and descriptions. Across one corner of the room 
from the wainscoting to the chalk-trough we placed 
a rough stick from which we hung a black kettle. A 
big black cat of cardboard covered with black paper 
stood guard over the kettle. Corn stalks were brought 
in and arranged at both sides of the front shelf. The 
dining table was covered with orange paper bordered 
with black, while a hollowed-out pumpkin served as a 
centerpiece. Just before the program this was filled 
with apples, and plates of ginger cookies were placed 
on the table. The school work of the children occu- 
pied the spaces on the walls. Our program was to be 
based on the poems of James Whitcomb Riley. 

At last the day arrived, and a busy noon was spent 
dressing with sheets and masks of white cloth. The 
curtains were drawn, and about ten minutes before 
the program was to begin the lanterns were lighted 
and the door was closed. When the guests arrived—and 
fortunately they came in two or three groups—they 
were greeted by ghostly wails and were led to seats 
by ghostly forms. After the program the children 
served refreshments, and the mothers and friends en- 
joyed a social hour. Two numbers on the program 
were contributed by a girl from another district. All 
the visiting children were asked to take‘part in the 
‘*Witch’s Fortunes,’’ and as the witch fished out the 
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fortunes, they were read by the older ones. These 
fortunes, as well as many of the other numbers, were 
taken from Primary Plans. 

The program was written on one blackboard, while 
on another was a picture of Riley and a stanza of 
his poem ‘‘Let Something Good Be Said.”’ 


PROGRAM 


Speech—The Welcome of the Ghosts. 
Drill—We Are Merry Ghosts. 
Reading—‘I'he Old Swimmin’ Hole. 
Song—We are Jolly Jack-o’-Lanterns. 
Stories—Halloween Stories Retold. 
Exercise—The Witch’s Fortunes. 
Essay—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Reading—The Weather Man. 
Recitations—There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. 

The Hay-Mow. 

When the Frost is on the Punkin. 
Solo—Just Be Glad. 
Recitations—There Is Ever a Song. 

The Run-a-way. 

Our Hired Girl. 

The Raggedy Man. 

Seein’ Things at Night. 
Chorus—Little Orphant Annie. 
About thirty-five people helped us prove that small 

schools may give programs, and that the parents are 
interested in the work of the school. 


Halloween a Visitors’ Day 
By Geneva Dunkle Dresskell 


Y SCHOOL decided last fall to give a party on 
M Halloween and raise money for hot lunches 

during the cold weather. Also we wanted ‘‘our 
folks’’ to see what kind of werk we were doing in 
school. 

Perfect lessons and perfect attendance were re- 
warded by time gn Friday afternoons to cut black 
paper cats, bats, owls on new moons, witches on 
brooms, yellow jack-o’-lanterns, white ghosts and 
variegated autumn leaves. The white ghosts paraded 
across the blackboards in a border. The black things 
sailed over walls and curtains. The leaves were fes- 
tooned about the room. 

As our object was to interest our visitors in our 
school work, we arranged our decorations so that our 
daily weather record, our written work under néat 
covers, our seed collection and our prizes won at the 
County Fair were displayed conspicuously. 

During October we studied Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley and Washington Irving, and used 
suitable selections by them for recitations in our pro- 


gram. For instance, we recited in concert Field’s 
**Elfin Call,’ which was responded to by two little 
girls dressed as fairies, who sang and recited selec- 
tions from their readers about fairies. 

We planned our program so we could use a great 
deal of our daily work, for we were only eight in all 
and could not learn many special drills. We fitted 
Halloween words to the tune we sang for our regular 
gymnastics. Then, dressed like witches, with small 
brooms in our hands, we gave our daily exercise as a 
number on the program. 

Dressed as ghosts, we sang, ‘‘ Down, Down Down.’’ 
One-half of the children then put their witches’ cos- 
tumes on, and ghosts and witches wound the jack-o’- 
lantern pole, first slowly to suit the ghosts, then 
lively to suit the witches. 

A medley of school songs was sung, each child 
taking up the new part. A motion song, a funny 
ghost composition and a reading from ‘‘Sleepy Hollow’”’ 
completed the literary program. 

Before serving refreshments a pumpkin pie race 
was opened to all and was as much fun as anything 
on the program. 

Refreshments consisted of coffee, and doughnuts 
served by the witches from the handles of their 
brooms, pumpkin pie served on souvenir paper plates 
with a fortune written on each, and Halloween cake, in 
which were baked a button for the bachelor, a ring for 
the bride, a thimble for the miser and a penny for 
the millionaire. 

After refreshments we all had a jolly social time 
with Halloween games, tricks and fortunes. 


A New Kind of Halloween 
By Belle Neiberger 


T WAS a lively lot of sixth graders who, with rest- 
less impatience, awaited Halloween. Gates had 
been examined on the sly, the strength of certain 

steps had been tested, and many a bar of soap had 
been whittled, to a point in readiness for window 
decoration. The entire village felt the need of police 
protection. 

A few days before the eventful evening Miss B. 
began a campaign. She told stories of Halloween 
observances, past and present. Jokes, kind and un- 
kind, were discussed. The pupils were encouraged to 
tell of pranks they had played, and views from two 
sides, the joker and the joked, were called forth. On 
the day before Halloween she invited them to a mas- 
querade party the next evening. A unanimous accept- 
ance greeted the suggestion. She then laid her plans 
before them and found them enthusiastic workers. 
Three poor widows were to receive donations of pump- 
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kin pies, doughnuts, small sacks of apples, turnips and 
potatoes from these sixth graders in costumes of 
witches, ghosts and hobgoblins. All were to work 
in secret; only the mothers were to know the plans. 

**But what can we do just for fun?’’ asked one. 

Several different pranks were mentioned and dis- 
missed after applying the test ‘‘Is it kind?’’ but 
finally it was decided to leave a rag baby on an old 
bachelor friend’s doorstep. — 

A huge bouquet of chrysanthemums was to be pre- 
sented to a former teacher. 

Miss B., in the costume of an old witch, was ready 
atthe appointed time, and with a hilarious group of 
fantastically arrayed children, started out single file. 
Absolute silence reigned as the first home was ap- 
proached. The first ten pupils placed their loads on 
the doosteps, then quietly stepped back in a semi- 
circle with the rest. Then all sang ‘‘Jolly Jack-o’- 
Lanterns.’’ The old lady came to the door and stood 
gazing at the grotesque figures before her in conster- 
nation, but she realized something about what it all 
meant by the time the song was ended, and was pro- 


* fuse in her thanks. 


The next old lady was very feeble, and two of the 
girls took off their masks and knocked gently at the 
door, so as not to startle her, and asked if she would 
like to see a hob-goblin party. When she came to 
the door the boys and girls sang a song for her and 
then carried their gifts in and put them on the table. 
After another song they quietly formed in line and 
marched away with her hearty ‘‘God bless you’’ ring- 
ing in their ears. 

The next one created fun for the boys by pretending 
to be frightened, and chasing them with a broom, but 
she was soon pacified by the gifts and a song. She 
begged for another song, and then another until the 
**old witch’’ had to eall, ‘*Time’s up!”’ 

The rag baby was left on the doorstep, and the old 
bachelor assured the crowd he would give it a home 
and it would ‘‘live happy ever after.’’ 

The bouquet of chrysanthemums was placed in the 
entrance where the teacher lived so that it would 
fall in when the door was opened. The teacher had 
beenlet into the secret and appeared dressed as a ghost, 
greatly to the delight of the hobgoblins. Then came 
the homeward march and the procession dwindled 
down, one at a time. 

Tired? Yes, but when the last youngster threw 
his arm, about the ‘‘old witch’s’’ neck and said, 
**Miss B., I never had such a fine time on Halloween 
before! You have certainly been our good angel to- 
night,’’ she knew ‘‘that tired feeling’’ would disap- 
pear without the ‘‘One Hundred Doses One Dollar’’ 
remedy. 


Some Suggestions for Making School Interesting 


OPENING EXERCISES 


HE morning lesson or opening exercises may be 
made interesting by dividing the room into groups, 
and making each group responsible for a morn- 

ing lesson. This gives the children confidence, in- 
itiative, and is the finest kind of training. I divided 
my room of forty pupils into eight groups, and let 
each group choose its own leader. Each leader in 
order planned the morning lesson, calling on each one 
of the group of which he was leader. 

Each must contribute something of interest—a 
poem, a reading, a news item, a joke, a conundrum, 
a description of a picture worth knowing, a bird de- 
scription or story, a song, etc. Anything of interest 
might be given, but each pupil must give something 
different from another, that is, two conumdrums or 
two jokes would not be permissible. There must be 
a variety. 


CURRENT EVENTS CLUB 


Another means of getting children on their feet, 

anda way to improve oral language, is a Current 
Events Club, and this in course of time comes to be 
the most popular three-quarters of an hour in the 
week’s work. The children also learn parliamentary 
drill and a freedom of address that no other lesson 
provides. Officers are chosen by the children and 
voted upon by ballot—president, vice-president, secre- 
tary andtreasurer. These officers are re-elected every 
two months, thus enabling several to learn the various 
duties. 
The first fifteen minutes of each meeting are given 
to the opening of the meeting by the president, the 
secretary’s minutes, and reports from chairmen of 
committees, of which there are several: lookout, 
social, program, nature study, athletic, garden and 
literary. Each member of the club is a member of 
one of these committees, each committee must meet 
at least once weekly, and each chairman must always 
have some kind of a report to make. After the com- 
mittee reports, new and old business is transacted, 
leaving twenty-five minutes for current events. 

At first the children were slow about speaking, but 
it soon became necessary to place a time limit on 
speakers, and to restrict the number of times that 
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each member could speak in a meeting. Once” in a 
while a debate is given or a short program in place 
of the current events. The teacher sits at one side and 
addresses the chair and speaks only as every other 
member speaks. No grammatical errors are cor- 
rected then, as the idea is to have the children speak 
unhampered. ‘The teacher, however, takes notes, 
and these become the language lesson of the following 
day. 
SCHOOLROOM NEWSPAPER 


The greatest help in written language work is the 
Bulletin or schoolroom paper. An editor, artist, ath- 
letic editor, joke editor, conundrum editor, nature 
study editor and society editor are chosen for each 
issue of the magazine, which appears twice each 
term of five months. Every student in the room is a 
member of some committee, and may give material 
to any department if he has it. The editor writes 
editorials about things of current interest; the artist 
draws or paints a cover and illustrates pages for the 
different departments; the athletic editor reports 
news of baseball, football, tennis, soccer, etc.; the 
joke editor collects funny stories, and remembers all 
the funry things that happen in the room and writes 
them up, as well as jokes on all the good-natured 
pupils who can stand such usage (this, by the way, 
is perhaps the most interesting part of the magazine 
for the boys) ; the work of the conundrum editor.is ap- 
parent (he tries to secure geographical and historical 
conundrums when possible) ; the society editor records 
all the happenings of interest in the room and build- 
ing, visits of supervisors, parents, lectures, program, 
and the like; the nature study editor reports the study 
of the room on birds, trees, minerals, flowers, etc., and 
reports any excursions, or any phenomenal events. 

Written language comes twice a week in the regular 
routine work, and it is the teacher’s practice to choose 
four papers from each lesson, which are to be copied 
for the magazine. These she reports each day, so the 
pupil may keep track of the merit of his work, be- 
cause only good work goes in the magazine. Every- 
one has at least one composition in the paper, and 
some have several. It is supposed to reflect much to 
a pupil’s credit to have more than one composition 
printed. The language lessons vary, of course, so 


the material may be a short poem, an essay, an orig- 
inal story, an autobiography, a biography, a descrip- 
tion, a narration, a dialogue, ete. : 

The magazine is copied and written on paper the 
size of the ordinary typewriting sheet. Twice the 
teacher has typewritten it, and while this did not 
mean so much to people who examined it, as the mis- 
takes werethen necessarily corrected, it seemed to 
mean more to the children themselves, because they 
felt that they had ‘‘got into print;’’ and, too, they 
saw their mistakes corrected. On the day the paper 
comes out a half-hour is taken to read the jokes to the 
room as a whole. This is a much enjoyed half-hour. 
he children sign their names on a waiting list, and 
take it home in turn, for two nights each. This en 
ables the parents to see the paper and they seem as 
much interested in it as the children. The morning 
that the children are allowed to sign their names on 
the waiting list is an exciting one, and brings them 
to school early. 

GEOGRAPHY GAME 


The following game has proved an interesting and 
valuable review for the geography class. Tell what 
capital is meant in each of the following, telling also 
the state of which the city named is the capital. 


THe MAMIE OLD BIE). scsis sc. ccscssssecee scccsssess Augusta, Me. 
The discoverer of a continent..............665 Columbus, 0. 
‘he Father of His Country............ Washington, D, C. 
Pas TUR OTRO Odi acecrsvacskneccdsnsssssscdveud; St. Paul, Minn. 
The Power that rules the world........ Providence, R. I. 
The gem of the ocean .................06068 Columbia, S. ©. 
That which killed Goliath................ Little Rock, Ark. 
An island-prison of a noted man........... Helena, Mont. 
A noted fabulous bird..................660.000 Phoenix, Ariz. 
A surgical operation. .................:seeeeee Lansing, Mich. 
The Father of the Constitution.............. Madison, Wis. 
A state of peace and harmony........ ... Concord, N. H. 
The Hub of the Universe............... ...66.. Boston Mass. 
Where a noted Christmas battle wos fought 
de BR iy Ce Pere rare Trenton, N. J. 
The capital of the Confederacy............Richmond, Va. 
A noted English discoverer..............6... Raleigh, N. C. 
A noted English poet.......... cc. ccceeeeeeees Austin, Texas. 
The Great Emancipator..... ...................Lineoln, Neb, 
The City of Witchcraft... 0.0.0... Salem, Mass. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Pictures for Pupils to Use in Lessons on Columbus 
(See pages 17-20 for Columbus Day s 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 


cation. 


October Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


**Who could be sedate and sober 
In the glad days of October?’’ 


‘HE trees are visions of beauty. The 
air is the most wonderful crisp tonic 
imaginable. The hard beginnings are 
all made. The children have become 
used to going to school. The tiny ones 
know how to do what the teacher wants 
them to. The older ones have got over 
the restlessness that follows the long 
vacation. It is just the month to work 
—to work hard. And, oh, let us have 
our work be glad, too, in the beautiful, 
wonderful ‘‘October’s bright blue 
weather. ’’ 

Won’t some of you write me letters 
telling how you celebrated Columbus 
Day in your room? I wanted some to 
print this month, but I didn’t have one. 
This is the age when the young people 
need the inspiration that leads to doing 
something hard such as Columbus did. 
Their fathers and mothers did not have 
the temptation to lIlve soft that these 
youngsters do. They had work to do 
that must be done in order to keep up 
the family life. There were outdoor 
chores that must be attended to, and 
there was work in the house that must 
be done in order that the family might 
be fed and kept warm. But in the aver- 
age family now there is no necessity like 
that to press upon the children. Milk is 
brought to the door in bottles. Bread is 
bought ready baked. There is no wood- 
box to fill, for the cooking is done with 
gas or oil or electricity. There is no 
water to be carried in; no swill-pail to 
be carried out; no pigs to be fed, or 
horses or cows to attend to. 
many of the parents are greatly troubled 
over the problem of finding work for 
their boys to do. They need work more 
than anything else, but it is manifestly 
a mockery to make them work simply 
for the sake of working. No boy of 
spirit can be interested in a work that 
does not accomplish anything worth 
while—ecarrying a pile of stones to one 
side of the road and then carrying them 
back. How shall we give our pupils the 
spirit that wants to work? The most 
desirable thing in the world is that they 
shall have this spirit and work at some- 
thing hard. Sut it is not human nature 
to want to. Only the driving of stern 
necessity, or a great inspiration and 
vision of something to be accomplished, 
makes men, or boys, work. 

What our young folks need is the in- 
spiration to go at something worth while 
and keep at it until it is accomplished. 
And where will they find it better ex- 
emplified than in the spirit of the daunt- 
less mariner who replied, when con- 
fronted with one after another seemingly 
insurmountable difficulty, ; 

‘*Sail on! Sail on! Sail on, and on!”’ 

And tell us how you succeed in teach- 
ing temperance. This is required by 
law; and as events are going now, we 
cannot possibly keep up with the pro- 
cession unless we keep up with the 
knowledge of it—and yet there isn’t one 
single letter about teaching temperance 
in all my pile of two hundred or more 
waiting ones. 

Weare always wanting letters that tell 
about success in bringing about home 
and school cooperation. This system of 
school credits for home work which some 
of our letters this month describe is 
one of the most successful ways of bring- 
ing it about. You teachers have the 
children in your charge six hours out of 
the day. The parents have them the 


, rest of the twenty-four. Isn’t it reason- 


Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 





In fact | 





ble to suppose that acquaintance between 
parents and teachers is one of the great- 
est helps in teaching the pupils? But 
the parents, as a general thing, are too 
busy to push this acquaintance, or even 
to seek it. Itis not that they do not 
want it; but there are too many things 
for fathers and mothers to do in order 
to provide for their families and keep 
them fed and clothed and comfortable. 
It is the teacher who must make ad- 
vances to secure home and school co- 
operation. And they are advances that 
are a hundredfold repaid. 


Letters from Our Teachers 


Profitable Out-of-Door Work 


A little town in Cortland County, New 
York, solved the question of interesting 
boys and girls in out-of-door activities 
as well as community betterment, last 
fall. The school, which is a two-room 
one, employing two teachers, chose sides 
for a contest in gathering apple tree 
twigs that held clusters of eggs that 


apple tree worms in the spring. Each 
side was under the leadership of a cap- 
tain, and the contest was to be of five 
weeks’ duration. 

On each Friday an estimate was made 
of how the two sides stood in the con- 
test, by each child’s bringing in the re- 





sult of his or her work for that week. | 
At the end of the second week, in the | 


| poses, not the least of which was to 














Work of One Trip 


primary department alone, numbering 
thirty-three children, one side reported 
over 11,000 clusters of eggs, and the 
other over 12,000. As the weeks went 
on eggs became decidedly more scarce 
in the neighborhood, and the findings de- 
creased each week. The pest will be 
decidedly rare in that community in the 
next spring, except for those nests in 
the tops of the trees, which were out of 
reach of the children. Wild cherry trees, 
hedgerows, etc., were all legitimate 
sources of supply. 

At the close of the contest the winning 
side had collected over 37,000 nests or 
clusters, and the losing side 33,500. A 
twelve-year-old boy had the highest 
number of any individual—4,250. This 
contest was remarkable in that it illus- 
trated the children’s zeal for community 
betterment, there being no incentive for 
personal effort whatever. 

It will be seen that team work spirit 
ran high in this school, by the results of 
the contest. The losing side gave a 
banquet to the winners at its close when 
the twigs were all destroyed. The bas- 
ket shown in the photograph contained 
the findings of one boy on his fourth 
trip, and numbered over nine hundred. 

Think what a contest of this sort 
means to a farming community, or even 
to towns and cities, as the caterpillar 
was everywhere present last season, in 
very destructive numbers. 

The farmers of any community might 
well afford to contribute ten dollars or 
upwards for the winning side, the money 
to be used for school or library purposes. 
In the latter case the State would dupli- 
cate the amount, and a large gain could 


be made in reading matter for the school. 

Also cash prizes for individual efforts 
would be very effective, as an incentive 
to personal work by the children; for 
instance, five dollars might be divided 
into three prizes for three children se- 
curing the highest number.—MABEL G. 
FEINT, New York. 


A Good Meeting 


One of the most interesting meetings 
of our local Parent and Teacher Asso- 
ciation was one to which the yrammar 
and high school students were invited. 
October twentieth had been designated 
as Apple Day throughout the state, and 
ours being a community whose chief in- 
dustry is fruit raising, the program com- 
mittee felt that the evening might be 
profitably devoted to that subject. 

A program was prepared and rendered, 
consisting of music and talks on such 
subjects as ‘‘The Best Method of Mar- 
keting Apples,’’ ‘‘The Coddling Moth 
and How to Eradicate it,’’ ete. Prizes 
had been offered to the school children, 


would hatch into the tent caterpillars or | first, for the best-looking plate of apples ; 


second, for the largest number of va- 
rieties prought to the exhibit by one 
individual and, third, for the nearest 
guess, made beforehand, as to the num- 
ber of varieties that would be exhibited. 
A fourth prize was granted for an ex- 
hibit of the largest apples. The refresh- 
ment committee then served coffee and 
apple pie and a social hour was enjoyed. 

The meeting accomplished many pur- 


destroy the idea held by some of the 


| pupils that our meetings were merely to 


give us a chance to complain of them to 
their parents. It united pupils, parents 
and teachers more closely than ever be- 


, fore, and brought to the schoolhouse 


; many people who had never before been 


'in the building. 





Many of our high 
school students are from rural ‘com- 
munities, and this program, as no other 


had done, brought to the meeting parents | 
Back | 


we could reach in no other way. 
to their own communities they carried 
the idea that our school was meeting the 
needs of the times, interesting the 
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just to earn the credits. The barns 
thought spring house-cleaning had come; 
the horses were curried as never before. 
Best of all, the children learned habits 
of thoroughly performing their tasks as 
|no credit was given for poor work. 
| Mrs. NELLIE D. NEILL, Minnesota. 


Home Credits as a Help 

| As our school is a rural school, per- 
haps our giving credits for home work 
is appreciated by the parents more than 
anything else. Never before was there 
so much interest in clean hands and 
faces and some children not living on 
farms actually asked to help their neigh- 
bors to gain credits. One child visited 
her cousin on Saturday and cleaned every 
lamp in the house, as every lamp counted 
| a credit. 

I gave credits as outlined in the Sep- 
tember, 1914, Ladies Home Journal and 
for each ten minutes’ work; also for— 
Taking music lesson, one half hour, 3 
Attending choir rehearsal, 6 
Running errands (10 minutes), ] 
Cleaning teeth twice a day, 3 
Perfect lessons for day, l 
Politeness in the morning, l 
Politeness in the afternoon, | 
(Lhis meant saying ‘‘good morning,’’ 
| **good night,’’ ‘‘please’’ and “thank 

you’’ when necessary. ) 

The personal cleanliness of the pupils 
increased, as bathing and manicuring 
| were each given credits. 

For two successive years our school 
has taken the prize in this district for 
hand work. We made raffia work-bags, 
raffia cord balls, dolls’ bonnets and cov- 
ered coat hangers. ‘lhe girls embroid- 
ered bureau scarfs, towels, pincushions 
and doilies. Older pupils made chil- 
dren’s dresses, embroidering the neck 
| and sleeves and belt. One little dress 
| was decorated with feather-stitching. 
| Several made necklaces of cornstarch 
beads of different shapes and colors, and 
the boys made some small reed baskets. 
| The money for these supplies was earned 
| by a soap order and each child kept what 
| he made after the exhibition. —ETHNA 
| H. FLOWER, New York. 





young people in the work they must in | 


time help to do, and we all came to 
know one another 
REYNOLDS, Michigan. 


Home Credits in Minnesota 


Country children generally do quite an 
amount of home work, and when a re- 
ward for it is offered it stimulates 
activity and acts as a bond of common 


interest between home and school, so | 


that the parents are very enthusiastic 
over it. When five hundred credits have 
been earned a small diploma is granted; 
when three thousand are earned a large 
diploma is granted, the presentation of 
which entitles its owner to one-half 
credit in the neighboring high school. 

A telling incident occurred among our 
pupils. Two brothers had many chores 
to do at home and competition was keen 
to see who would first earn five hundred 
credits. One of the boys had a bad tem- 
per and was accustomed to fly into a 
rage and leave the work for his brother 
to finish, but after they began working 
tor credits he had no sooner reached the 
house in one of his mad fits than he re- 
called the fact that he could not get 
credits for getting grouchy, so he re- 
turned to his work with an April face, 
and soon outgrew the habit of ‘ ‘raging,’’ 
much to his parents’ delight. 

The boys vied with each other in 
bringing in the day’s supply of wood 
and kindling, in carrying water, wiping 
dishes at noon, and one boy even offered 
to come to school early to build the fire, 


better. —MILDRED | 


A School Halloween Party 


To increase our school fund, at last 
| October we sent invitations to a party to 
| be held on the night before Halloween in 
| the schoolhouse. Everyone was invited 
to come masked. A moderate admission 
was charged. 

The rooms were decorated in an ap- 
| propriate manner, the only light being 
furnished by jack-o’-lanterns and real 

lanterns. We began our very informal! 
| program with several old songs. Then 
| we tried pinning the tail on the cat. A 
large drawing of a tailless cat was tacked 
against the blackboard, and a drawing 
of the tail with a pin through one end 
| was presented to each player in turn. A 
player was blindfolded, turned about 











three times, and allowed to search for 
the cat in order to restore the lost tail 
to its proper place. A score of the result 
was kept on the board, the following 
| bein y an example: 
Names 

wedadsgauctacesduccesastadaeddoas ees Outside 

Oe ok ean RES pee Near 

2 ot pap ayy Re Be Ses Little left 
deal o sa cdiaucasseasevie’ To the right 
pS S.J ccedddescvdneced Head 

a, ia eee Ce alacsansis assundees Body 
Br easccdatticcdarceaivungaveataceadee Correct 


| A small prize was given to the winner. 

| Other Halloween games were played. 
| A candlestick containing a lighted candle 
| was held less than three yards from a 


| player who was blindfolded, turned 
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about three times, and allowed to take 
three steps, then three puffs at the can- 
dle. One gentleman caused an uproar 
by getting his whiskers too near the flame 
while he blew at the head of the person 
holding the candlestick. 

We bobbed for apples, ate apples which 
were tied to astring, hunted for peanuts, 
told ghost stories, had our palms read by 
a clever old witch. 

Cake and lemonade were served. 

A ‘‘roasted’’ menu might be served on 
such an occasion. 

Cheese, meats, and nut sandwiches 


could be toasted, either over an open | 
fire or over a small oil-stove borrowed | 
for the purpose. 

Potatoes, corn and apples also are de- | 
licious when roasted. 

Potatoes can be made more palatable 
by roasting them in mud. Dig ashallow 
hole and with the earth taken from it 
make a thick mud. Coat each potato to 
about a quarter or a half inch thickness 
of mud. Place them in the hole and cover 
hot embers over them. As it takes from 
one to two hours for the potatoes to be- 
come deliciously flaky, this should be 
done in the early part of the evening. 

To roast the corn, heat a dozen or 
more large, smooth stones as hot as you 
can. Place them near the fire and scat- 
ter the corn, with all but the inner husks 
removed, among the stones. Over all 
place pieces of damp carpet. In a half 
hour, at the least, the corn will be de- 
liciously brown. 

Apples scattered among the corn also 
will be very good.—MILDRED M. HOoFF- 
MAN, Pennsylvania. 


Our Halloween Party 


I decided to celebrate Halloween by 
having a little party and inviting the 
children of the Intermediate Room. 
did not think it wise to tell my Primary 
children until the day before, so all un- 
knowingly they made the things for the 
party as a part of their hand work, and 
school work progressed the same as 
usual. 

We had fall work on the walls and 
some bitter-sweet and buck-berries had 
been brought in, so the room looked quite 
pretty as it was. I| told the children 
that, if they cared to, they might bring 
their pumpkin jack-o-lanterns to school 
and we would put. candles in them and 
light them on Friday afternoon. As a 
result we had jack-o’-lanterns in every 
nook and corner. 

During the week we made some jack 
o’-lantern boxes that were to be filled 
with pop corn; some yellow pumpkins 
with faces that were to decorate the 
napkins; some small pointed hats for 
the apples; some witches on the backs of 





| sang: 
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which were written a fortune; and some 
doilies which consisted of large squares 
of white paper with a brownie design in 
one corner and black eyes, nose and 
mouth drawn in the center, over which 
the hole in a doughnut would just fit. 
Thursday morning I shared my secret 
about the party with the children. They 
decorated the stationery for the invita- 
tions. There was a yellow pumpkin 
with green leaves at the top of the paper 
and on the flaps of the envelopes. The 
pupils of the Grammar Room wrote the 
invitations for us. eke 




















Designs Used in “A Halloween Poster” 


Friday afternoon at 2:30 our guests 
arrived. We stood as they came in and 


‘‘Good-afternoon to you, 
Good-afternoon to you, 
Good-afternoon to you, 

We’re glad that you could come. 

The seating was arranged so_ that 
every other one was a guest. 

‘We first passed scissors, black crayola, 
one sheet of orange colored construction 
papér and a piece of cord to each one. | 
I then gave directions and each child 
made a jack-o’-lantern mask to wear 
Halloween night. 

We then served our refreshments, some 
of the little girls and boys doing the 
serving. First the napkins were passed, 
then the doilies. The doughnuts were 
placed over the face on the doily, then 
came the boxes of pop-corn and the 
apples with funny faces and pointed caps. 

While we were eating, a fortune teller 
came with a basket of black paper 
witches. A funny ‘‘rhyme fortune’’ was 
written on the back of each witch, and 
as each child drew a witch, the fortune 
teller read the fortune so that all could 
hear. The children enjoyed this very 
much. 

The refreshments and fortunes com- 
pleted, we all stood and sang: 

**Goodby, goodby to you, 

Goodby, goodby to you, 

Goodby, goodby to you, 

We hope you’!! come again. ’”’ 
And our party was over.—MRs. ZELIA 
M. WILEY, Nebraska. 


{Mrs. Wiley sent the Editors at Dans- 
ville a sample of the doily, napkin, pop 
corn box and paper mask. The designs 
were simple yet unusually attractive. 
We recommend these ideas for primary 
hand work most heartily. THE EDITORS. ] 


A Halloween Party 


When my pupils told me that they had 
never had a Halloween entertainment, 
I wanted to have one that they would 
always remember. 

First we cleaned the room nicely, and 
hung sheets across two corners, to make 








. '(This’ forms a: pretty canopy.) 


dressing rooms, one for the boys and one 
for the girls. 

We decorated the room with strips of 
orange and dark green crepe paper, on 
the ends of which we pasted black cats. 

With some of the green crepe paper 
we covered a hanging basket and a small 
kettle. The hanging basket was filled 
with bright-leaved vines and berries and 
hung in the center of the room. One end 
of each wide strip was fastened to the 
edge of the basket, twisted several times, 
and the other end fastened to the oe 

wo 





jack-o’-lanterns, with large candles in 
them, were hung between the windows. 
A row of jack-o’-lanterns was placed 
along the back of the stage. These, 
with lots of bright leaved branches, were 
our only decorations on the stage. 
Weselected Halloween recitations and 
songs. Our program was given in the 
afternoon but we closed the shutters 
and pulled down:the shades to make the 
room dark. Just after the last number 
an ‘‘old witch’’ entered the room, ask- 
ing us if we wanted our fortunes told. 
I said that we did. She tapped her 
broom on the floor three times and two 
brownies entered carrying a kettle on a 
broom-stick. She stirred the contents 
of the kettle, then picked it up and 
passed it around. It contained little 
black cat folders having yellow ribbons 
with which to pull them out. Each folder 
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cut, smiled over the fence, while a cat, 
gayly playing a fiddle, was seated ona 
fence post. A gay young beet and 
squash, tired of the dance, perched on a 
rail nearby. Gummed gilt stars were 
set here and there in the sky, adding 
their glitter to the gorgeous red of the 
beets, orange of the squash and pump- 
kin, and the green and yellow of the 


corn. 
The effect was gay and pleasing, and 
the poster was especially enjoyed by the 
children because they made it them- 
selves. —CLARICE A. NICODEM, Illinois. 


A Parents’ Club Organized 


About a year ago our school arranged 
a Mothers’ Day program and sent out 





written invitations to every family in 
the district. Quite a few responded on 
the appointed afternoon. I had invited 
our superintendent over to help me on 
the occasion, and after the program he 
gave a talk on the advantage of an 
organization, and one was formed that 
afternoon. A committee was chosen to 
look after affairs until the next meeting. 
In October a second meeting was held 
at which we elected a president, vice 
president, secretary and treasurer. Meet- 
ings are held monthly with dues of five 
cents. The club is known as the Social 
Improvement Club. We have had one 
supper which, together with the dues 
from about fifteen members, has given 
us a small sum to work on. New cur- 
tains and water jars have been pur- 
chased, and it was voted in the last 
meeting to purchase a screen door and 
window netting. We hope to have wire 
netting on fitted frames for another 
year, but funds prohibit it at present. 
At the meetings the people have a 
social chat, talk over school matters— 
which gives a fine chance to become bet- 
ter acquainted—-and a lunch of three 
articles is served. The outlook is en- 
couraging, but we wish to know what 
other clubs of a similar nature are doing. 
Won’t some of the rest of you write and 
tell us?—JENNIE E. Lyon, New York. 


Going to the Circus 


‘*Going to the Circus’’ is a favorite 
game in our room. I havea set of col- 
ored pictures of animals which I use for 
the purpose. When we first began to 
play the game we used only the animals 
whose names were easy to spell, such as 
dog, cat, horse, lion, fox, ete. On the 
day when we were to play the game 
(usuaily Friday afternoon recreation 
period) I placed the animal cards in the 
chalk tray and printed the name of each 
one above it. During busy work period 
the children copied and studied the words. 
The names were erased when we were 
ready to play thegame. To earn a ticket 
to the circus a pupil had to name each 
animal correctly. I changed the position 
of the cards after each recitation. 
Those who recited correctly were each 


(Continued on page 74) 








had a funny fortune written onit. These 
were read aloud.—CoRDIE RANGE, Ken- 
tucky. | 


A Halloween Poster 


One of the most effective posters I | 
ever had in my room was that illustra- | 
ting a vegetable dance in a corn field on 
Halloween. 

The background, representing field and 
sky, was made of brown and blue con- 
struction paper pasted to the upper part 
of a small section of blackboard. The 
sheets used were nine by twelve inches 
cut the long way. ‘I'he children drew 
free hand fences on manila paper with 
brown crayons. These were cut out and 
mounted against the sky-line. Shocks 
of corn also were drawn free hand, cut | 
out and pasted in position over the field, | 
leaving plenty of space between for the | 
dancers. Patterns of vegetables, to | 
which had been added features and arms 
and legs, were hectographed and given 
out for coloring. All outlines except for 
beet and pumpkin were made in brown, 
the beet in black and pumpkin red. The 
arms and legs were colored like the out- 
lining. The vegetables were colored, 
then cut out and pasted here and there 
over the field. A moon, made of bright 
yellow paper in which a face had been 
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} Phosphate in half a glass of 


1 water brings quick relief. Makes 
digestion natural and easy. 


Horsford’s | 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
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SELECTED BOOKS OF 
JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY 





THE RILEY READER: A collection of the Riley 
poems which appeal most to children, 
selected and graded by Charity Dye, some- 
time teacher of English in Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis; with an_ appreciation 
of Mr. Riley and suggestions for the obser- 
vance of Riley Day. Illustrated by Betts and 
Vawter. 12 m0, Cloth, 60 cents net. 


NEGHBORLY POEMS: 
Hoosier dialect, 
SKETCHES IN PROSE: Twelve graphic stories, 
each prefaced by a poem. 

AFTERWHILES: Sixty-two poems and sonnets, 
grave and gay. 

PIPES O’ PAN AT ZEKESBURY : Five sketches 
and fifty poems. 

RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD: One hundred and 
six dialect and serious poems, 

THE FLYING ISLANDS OF THE NIGHT: A weird 
and grotesque poetic drama. 
GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING BROOKS: One 
hundred and two poems. 
ARMAZINDY: Contains some 
best work, 

A CHILD WORLD: A continuous narrative of 
child-life. 

HOME-FOLKS: Sixty-seven poems, both serious 
and in dialect. 

HIS PA'S ROMANCE: Forty-cight poems of a 
wide range. 

MORNING: 
dialect. 

THE OLD TIMES—New ; Ninety-five poems. 

THE OLD SOLDIER’S STORY—JNew : One hun- 
dred poems, five sketches, 

Each volume above, 12mo, 
Teather, $1.50 net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
of James Whitcomb Riley 


Biographical Edition in Six Volumes 

Edited and arranged by Edmund H. Eitel. Ab- 
solutely complete and authoritative. All poems 
and prose works arranged in the order of their 
composition. With biographical notes, a sketch 
of the author’s life, bibliographies, and elaborate 
indexes. Fully illustrated. Should be in every 
schoollibrary. The’set ina box: Cloth, $12.00 
net; three quarters’ morocco or three-quarters 
calf, $18.00 net ; full morocco, $24.00 net. 


The Deer Creek E-dition 


RILEY CHILD-RHYMES: The favorites of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s delightful child-rhyimes, 
RILEY LOVE-LYRICS: Contains all the favor- 

ites of Mr. Riley’s tender love poems. 
RILEY FARM-RHYMES: The many poems by 
Mr. Riley about the great outdoors. 

RILEY SONGS O’ CHEER: The favorites of Mr. 
Riley’s poems of gladness and content. 
RILEY SONGS OF HOME: Poems with a direct 

message, full of cheery encouragement. 
RILEY SONGS OF SUMMER: ‘Takes us back to 
glad boyhood, “knee deep in June.” 
RILEY SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP—JNew ; All the 
friendly poems by the poet of friendship. 
Each of the above volumes, illustrated, 12mo, 
ornamental Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $2.00. 





Thirty-six poems in 


of Mr, Riley’s 


Seventy-two poems, many in 


Red Cloth, $1.25. 


New Popular Edition of 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


With Many [Illustrations in Color by 
Howard Chandler Christy 

AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE has had 
more readers than any other poem iu the English 
language, with the possible exception of Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard. 

Limited Edition at FIFTY CENTS NET 
Cloth, 6x8 inches, boxed 

Any of the above volumes mailed on receipt of price 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, 
Indianapolis and New York 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


rounded tops while others are steep and 
rocky. Have pupils make in the sand a 
low round-topped mountain and a steep, 
rocky one and learn the definitions. 
Make a mountain range and show what | 


is Meant by a mountain pass. 

Explain how mountains are formed. 
Show mountain peaks and give definition. 
Tell how smoke and steam rise from the 
peaks of some mountains, and how lava 
and ashes come from the cup-shaped hole 
called a crater. Give the definition of 
a voleano. Before teaching this lesson 
have the model prepared. If it is kept 
out of sight until after it is lighted the 
children will not know how it was made, 
consequently will try no experiments. 

The model is made of damp sand. The 
interior is hollowed out and cotton and 
wool shreds stuffed in to fill the cavity. 
Just before lighting pour over the cotton 
a little wood alcohol. The miniature 
voleano is strikingly realistic. As it 
burns, tell the story of some famous vol- 
cano, preferably Vesuvius or Mauna Loa. 

The shore form lessons too may be 
modeled. Water and moss take the place 
of sand and stones. Moss is an ideal 
material for this work as it will not lose 
shape when it stands in water. An is- 
land, a peninsula, a cape and an isthmus 
may be most realistically arranged. 
GRACE F. EGGERSDORF, New York. 


A Fall Word Review 


Tell your little class that you want 
them to go with you on a nutting trip. 
Say, ‘‘The ground is covered with nuts 
and I am sure that we can get several 
buckets filled. ’’ 

Have several large trees drawn on the 
blackboard and words written all around 
beneath trees, also a few buckets should 
be drawn on one side. As the words are 
pronounced correctly, erase and write in- 
side the buckets until all are filled. 
After pupils have returned to their seats 
have them cony the buckets of words, 
and you will then see how many have “a 
nice lot of nuts to crack.’’ 

Continue the drill at the next recita- 
tion period by seeing “who can crack 
the most nuts,’’ which is done by giving 
the words correctly. As each is given 
it is erased, and so the buckets are 
emptied again.—VIRLINDA C. FOSTER, 
Illinois. 


A Bit of Training in Citizenship 


It had always been my custom to speak 
to the pupil when the floor near him had 
paper or dirt on it. The usual command 
before intermissions was, ‘‘Please pick 
up all the paper on the floor near your 
desk.’’ Often I found it necessary to 
speak the second time to a careless boy 
who did not wish to take the trouble to 
pick up the small pieces. 

But last year I found a plan that saved 
me all this trouble. We called our room 
a town, and named all the streets, First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth streets. 
When I announced the plan you should 
have seen the loose paper that came out 
of the books in some of those desks. 
When any one saw a dirty house on any 
street he was to report that number to 
the mayor. Each was very careful that 
his own street was clean. Some even 
swept their street out at noon and recess. 
The interest in a clean town was keen to 
the very end of the term. — ETHEL 
KUYKENDALL, Kansas. 


Teaching Politeness 


I endeavor to develop manners and 
morals as well as a knowledge of books 
in my school. I have found it very bene- 
ficial and a great aid to discipline to do 
this. Always I endeavor to be as polite 
to my pupils as I would be to guests. I 
teach them to say, ‘‘Thank you,’’ ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me,’’ etc. at the proper time even 
if it should be necessary during school 
hours. This can be done quietly and with 
no loss of time if one only desires to do so. 

I have also taught my boys to step 
aside and allow the girls to come first to 
class. This I practice in all of my grades 
so that the boys in my chart class are 
quite as polite as those in the eighth 
grade. On returning to their seats the 
boys again stand aside and allow the girls 
to pass first. This has developed in my 
boys a feeling of courtesy and gentleness 
for the girls and a respect for them that 
otherwise they probably would not have. 
—ReEvA M. Horn, Ohio. 
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Charts and Booklets 


Free To Teachers 


The Successful Teacher Is Not The One 
who does the most, but the one who “‘grows” 
the community into doing things for itself— 
who helps them to develop initiative, self- 
reliance, and efficiency, and inspires them to 
continue the work when she is gone. 

School Should Be a Place to Learn to 
live. We must have tools (the three R’s) 
and we must have ideals but— 

Learning to Live Also Means Learning 
the best way of doing all the little things 
which make up such a large part of living. 
You May Begin With Corn, or Weeds, 
or Soils, but wherever you begin, see that 
you do not stop there. 

If You Start With Corn, Go On With 
Poultry, or Garden and Canning, or Getting 
Rid of Flies. The Business of Living includes 
eating, and keeping well, and meeting to- 
gether. 








Keep Going. 
Do The Next Thing Next. 


If You Want to Start With Corn Send 
for our Corn Lecture Chart, Suggestions for 
using it, and the new pamphlet, ‘‘Harvesting 
Seed Corn.” If you want to start with some 
other subject, ask for the chart on that 
subject. 


List of Subjects: Corn, Garden and Can- 
ning, Alfalfa, Soils, Live Stock, Poultry, 
Weeds, Flies, Diversified Farming for the 
South, and The Great Forward Movement in 
Education. 


One Chart Loaned Free For Two Weeks 
You pay express both ways. Chart is for- 
warded C.O.D. for express charges. You 
prepay express when you return it. There is 
no other expense. 


See the September ‘‘Instructor’’ for illustrations 
and further particulars. Offer closes Nov. 15th. 


Please mention Normal [nstructor-Primary Plans in answering this advertisement, 


International Harvester Company of New Jersey 
Agricultural Extension Department 


Harvester Building Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








, direct, prepaid. 
A dealer. 
- No. 






notebook. Made 
satine. A glove 
in back. 


It stands 





Dean Apron No. 328 Specially 
priced at 38c. 





A most dressy, yet useful apron. 

No. 3119 is an especially handy fitted 
apron for teachers. It contains a large 
sized divided front pocket, very conven- 
ient for carrying pencils, chalk and 


Waist size 25 to 





APRONS DESIGNED 
ESPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 


These two aprons have been designed especially for teachers 
and so many teachers wear them that they might well be called 
the Teachers’ Favorite Aprons. 

Be sure to see them at your dealers. 
at the extremely low price of 25 cents and 38 cents. 
not supply you, send us the money and we shall send the aprons 
In ordering please mention the name of your 
‘Take advantage of these special prices n now. 

328 is of fine quality India Linon, " 


ag trim med with beautiful embroidery in- 
J sertion, which a 


iso trims the pocket. 


ofa good quality black 
snap closes the apron 
33 inches, 


Look for the Dean Trade-mark in every a 
workmanship, 
material and sanitary manufacturing conditions. 
Send for free style book showing a wonderful variety 
of Dean Aprons. 
Everett Building, New York. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Aprons in the World 


for expert 


Address 


He is selling them now 





Dean Apron No. 3119 Special- 
ly Priced at 25c. 


W. #H. 


If he can- 


apron you buy. 
nest quality 


Dean Co., 232 

































Men and women earn up to $3000.00 yearly distrib- 
uting Parker Brand Guaranteed Hosiery for men, 
women and children, direct from mill to wearer at 
mill prices ter orders insure permune nt in- 
reasing busine Noe - or experience needed Territory pro- 





for permanent employment or wish to earn 
rite to us at ¢ 


rly nce. 
I. PARKE R c 0. 2738 No. 1th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send me 25 Cents Sr ait 


James Senior, Lamar, Missouri. 


CRAFT for 12 months, 


MI ddition w our 
help lp you ba ayy ° Send toda: 





DEBATES Orations and Essays prepared to_order, 
Booklet of * 100 Subjects for Debate 


and 100 Subjects for Essays.’”’ Price 10 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, P. 0, Box 155, Frederick, Maryland 
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A Year’s Free Trial. 
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As direct diamond 
States. 


Diamond, Watch and 








A few wonderful values 
from our 176 page dag 





Chain 


$3 VALUE 
Sent anywhere “s] 





for$l and tenof 
your neighbors 
names and 
addresses. 








local Jeweler. 


P 105--82.48, solid Ocla” a y 

Sealine Diamond cs Teacis 20-Year Gold 
: 7 Jewel Elgin, $5.48 

15 Jewel Waltham, $7.48 





Etablished 28 years. 


to our financial responsibility. OUR PROTECTIVE 





NUI DIAMOND 
f SIAMOND E GUARANTEE 
2 a Our written Guarantee 
I Bes\ 


protects you fully, as we 
 CASEO FREE 


Genuine agree to refund your 
Full Cut money in full any time 
Diamond within one year, if you 
14K Solid are not satisfied. No de- 
Gold ductions of any kind, 
Mounting every penny returned. 
Children Our legal written guar- 
or Misses’ antee gives you a whole 1. PR 
Sizes. year to become satisfied. 


” it 


uy 
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| co N 
BLUE-WHITE 
DIRECT FROM THE DIAMOND CUTTERS. 


ATASAVING TO YOU OF 40 PER CENT 
MONEY REFUNDED IN FULL WITHIN one CLG 


concern in the United States 








importers, cutters and wholesale 


Jewelers our prices are positively the lowest in the United 
Our big money-saving 176 page Cataloe--sent ab- 
solutely free--contains thousands of almost unbelievable 


Jewelry values. It contains the 


largest and finest assortment of diamond rings and watches 
ever shown--It’'s like having a 


hundred jewelry stores in your 
home. Buy direct from the 
diamond importers, cutters and 
oo age rsand SAVEFOUR 
ROFITS. Our legal written dia- 
ve and watch guarantee backed 
by a 28-years’ reputation for hon- 
esty, quality merchandise and low 
prices protects you against dissatis- 
faction. We pay all transportation 
charges, guarantee safe delivery 
and agree to refund your money in 
full. Send now for this Wonderful 
Catalog--it’ 3 waiting for you. 


SOLID 14 Karat 
Gold Mountings Free 


Beautiful heavy solid 14K Gold 
Mountings, any size, any style, ab- 
ae free with every diamond 
purchase from I. PRESS & SONS. 
Other Houses and Jewelers charge 
$3 to $6--Mounting guaranteed 
to_ be United States standard 14K. 











All Standard Watches At Less 
Than Wholesale Prices. 


Imagine buying Standard American watches for less than your 
As astonishing as it may seem I. PRESS & SONS 
agree to sell any standard watch for less money than any other 
Don't take our word for it. Con- 
vince yourself--Compare our prices. A 10-Year written guarantee 
with every watch--No sale considered final until you are satisfied 
--Return watch and we return your money. 


HAMILTON, ELGIN, WALTHAM WATCHES 


Filled Cases, Any Make 
17-J. Appleton & Tracy, $17 48 
No. 940, 21-J. Hamilton, $19.98 
No. 992, 21-J. Hamilton, $23.98 


OUR RELIABILITY 17 Jewel Waltham, $8 98 

No. 924, 17-J. Hamilton, $9.98 23 Jewel Vanguard, $24 75 
Ask your No.974,17-J. Hamilton,$11.98 No. 946, 23-J. Hamilton, $29.98 
Banker, Merchant, Post Master or !7-J. P. S. Bartlett, $13.98 No. 950, 23-J. Hamilton, $42.48 
any Merchantile Agency in regards 17-J. G. M. Wheeler, $15.98 23-J. Riverside Maximus, $63.98 


FREE CATALOG 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 


quently necessary on accoynt of limited space | 
and the large number received. A remittance of | 


tencents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Yeachers who desire outlines 


for debates or for essays will be accommodated | 


if they send one dollar, All matter for this de- 
partment should be addressed to P, S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1. What is meant by “breaking one’s neck ?”’ 
2. Explain how the strength of the bones de- 
reuds on the general health of the system. 3. 
w ic of the following are physical, and which 
a: «hevicel changes: (a) The burning of a 
Ir > : (b) The melting of a piece of ice. 
(c L£ e ccoxing of food. (d) The dissolving 

> tal in acid. 4. Classify the following 
rectilinear or curvilinear, and uni- 
voried motion: (a) The piston of a 
(b) The hands of a clock. (c) 

i lofanengine. (d) The rotation of 
¢ 1 on its axis. 5. 
=k ere a direction of north ?—Tamalco, Il. 

To break the neck is to dislocate the 


vertebrae in theneck. 2. Inthe growth | 


of bones, the temporary cartilage or 
fibrous tissue becomes hardened by a 


deposit of earthy matter—carbonate and | 


phosphate of lime. If by any disease 
(as “‘rickets’’) the earthy matter is de- 


ficient, the flexible bones bend under the | 


weight of thebody. In case of too great 
proportion of earthy substance (as in old 
age and some diseases) the bones grow 
brittle and lose their strength. 3. (a) 
Chemical change; a burnt-out lump of 
coal never returns to its former shape. 
(b) Physical; ice may be melted and 
frozen again and again. (c) Chemical. 
(a) Rectilinear and 
varied; the piston goes back and forth, 
sometimes faster, sometimes not so fast. 
(b) Curvilinear and uniform; it moves 
in a curve or circle, and if the motion 
were not uniform there would be no de- 
pendence upon the clock as a timepiece. 
(c) Curvilinear, because the motion of 
all wheels is in a curve; varied because 
it is the regulator of other motion that 
varies. (d) Curvilinear and uniform; 
‘the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever.’’ 5. Since north is direction to- 
ward the north pole, at the north pole 
there never can be a direction of north. 
The north is reached. 

1, What was the attitude of England, France 
and Russia toward the North during the Civil 
War? 2, Explain “Enabling Act.” 3. Explain 
“Balanced Ration.” 4. What officers may be 
impeached ?—South Dakota Subscriber. \ 

1. Both France and England were more 
friendly to the South than to the North, 
until they found that the real issue of 


the war was slavery, when their attitude | 


changed. ‘‘The world abroad,’’ Bassett 
says, “was not prepared to support the 
side which upheld slavery.’’ Russia was 
always friendly to the Union side, even 
sending a fleet of war ships into our 
waters, as a sign of her willingness to 
aid the Union cause. 2. In the admis- 
sion of new states, the first step is usu- 
ally a petition to Congress from the 
people of the territory desiring admis- 
sion. If Congress approves this peti- 
tion, it then passes an ‘‘enabling act,’’ 
authorizing the people to frame their 
State constitution and take other re- 
quired steps for admission. 3. A term 
in agriculture applied to a ration, or 
daily food allowance, in which the pro- 
portion of protein to the fat and car- 
bohydrates conforms to the feeding stand- 
ard. 4. The President, Vice-President, 
and all civil officers of the United States. 
(See U. S. Constitution, Art. II, Sec. 


°7 


1. Whatisa “stoop” when it is a partof a 


house? What is a bungalow? 3. In the Wil- | 


mington newspapers,I read about Brandywine 


Hundred, Red Creek Hundred, Henry Clay Hun- | 


dred. What do these names mean? What is 
a Hundred ?—Pennsylvania Subscriber. 

1. ‘‘A stoop,’’ or the Dutch “stoop,’’ 
as introduced into New York by the 
Dutch settlers, was a covered porch with 
seats, at a house door. Afterward this 
name was given to any outside flight of 
stairs ‘‘from seven to fourteen steps’’ 
leading up to a platform with parapets, 
at the front or street door of a house. 
As a general term, a stoop means ‘‘any 


porch, platform, entrance stairway, or | 


small veranda at a house door.’’ 2. 
Bungalow, a name from the Bengalee 
word ‘‘bangla,*’ was applied originally 
to a thatched or tiled house or cottage, 
of a single story surrounded by a veranda. 
It is a favorite mode of house building 
at present, embracing many grades of 
size, style and expense, but generally 
limited in height to one story. 3. ‘‘Hun- 
dred’’ is a subdivison of the county in 


When at the north | 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
YouShould 


YoucanbeStrong, 
Vigorous— full of 
Lifeand Energy. 


You canbe free : 
from Chronic Ail- & 
ments—every organ of your heity 
strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure—as 
good .as any woman. 

You can increase or reduce your 


weight. 

I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can 
do” bet what ‘‘I HAVE DONE.” 1 
have helped 75,000 of the most cultured, 
intelligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No’ Medicines 
| My pupils simply comply with Nature's Laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


“* Everyone aaa the 
change in my complexion, 
it has lost that yellow 
color.’* 

“Just think what you 
have done for me. t 
yeaz I weighed 216 Ibs., 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. 
am not wrinkled either. 
I feel so young and strong, 
po rheumatism, or slug- 
gish liver. I can breathe 
now, too. It is surprising 
how easily I did it, I feel 
as years younger.’” 

“*Just think! I have not 
da pill or a cathartic 
since I began, and I used 
to take one every night.’’ 

““‘My weight has ine 
creascd 80 ibs. I don't 
know what indigestion is 
any more, and my nerves 
are 80 rested! I sleep like 
a baby. 

“I feel as if I could look 











mentally. Really I am 
a stronger, better woman. 
I don’t know how to tell 
you or to thank you.’” 

Reports like these 
: some to me every day. 

Do you wonder [ want 
to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness? 
Write me your faults of health or figure. Your cor- 
respondence is held in strict confidence. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you what will. 

, My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital inter- 
est towomen. You are welcome toit. Write forit. 
It is FREE. If you do not need me, you may be 

able to help a_ dear friend, I have had a a wonderful 
experience and I’d like to tell you about it. Iam at 
my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss 
Cocroft’s new book, “‘Beauty a Duty.’’ For sale at 
all booksellers. Beautifully bound. Price $2.00. 





Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


st let me prove 
others in the last 







ion’t gend me one cent—ju 

tee to you as I havedone for57 
six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, 
or hields or pads ay ever tried without success— 
I don’t care how disgusted you feel with them ali— 
take have not tried my cure, and I have such abso- 
ke confidence in it that I a = gens to send 
“Fr It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pains it somores 
2 tho cause of the bunion and thus the ugly def om 
ity disappears—all this while you are wea 
tighter shoes than ever. I know it will do all tng 

and I want you to send for a treatment, 

at my expense, because I know 
Fr will then tell all your 
stonde about it just as those 
532 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
end may not appear in this 


































; ce and address and treat- 
pent will besent you promptly 
plain sealed envelope. 


h FOOT REMEDY Co. 
li [|p 








3625 W. 26th St. 


zens. all 
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[EARN WATCHMAKING fete=eces 


men alwaysindemand. We teach it thoroughly in as 
many monthsas it formerly took years. Does away 
with tedious apprenticeship. Money earned while 
To Positions secured, Easy terms, Send for 
catalogue. 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Fo. 
Stories, poems, photo plays, etc. are 


AUTHORS:— wanted for publication, Submit Mss, 


















for free examination. Literary Bureau, N16,Hannibal,Mo. 
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England, of importance in the early 
Saxon and Norman periods. The name 
is of uncertain origin; and whether it 
represented a district of one hundred 
families, or freemen, or warriors, as has 
been variously supposed, or perhaps a 
tract measuring one: hundred hides of 
land, is unknown. Hundreds were es- 
tablished in the Maryland and Delaware 
colonies, and the names appear in early 
records of Virginia and Maine. In Dela- 
ware, the principal divisions of the 
counties, corresponding to townships, are 
still called hundreds. 


1. Whois the U. S. Commissioner of Ednca- 
tion? Nametwoimportaut laws passed by the 
last session of Congress. 3. Name four im- 
portant problems before the United States today. 
4. Nametwo modern novels that deal with so- 
cial problems.—A Subscriber, Oregon, 

1. Hon. Philander P. Claxton of Ten- 
nessee. 2. The act reducing the tariff 
rates and the one providing for the es- 
tablishment of Federal Reserve Banks, 
were two among the important laws. 
3. The problems: Of strict neutrality 
in the European war; of increase of com- 
mercial and friendly relations with the 
South American republics; of adequate 
armament for national defence; of pro- 
viding additional revenue to carry on the 
government. 4. Two modern novels that 
deal with social problems are ‘‘The In- 
side of the Cup,’’ treating the subject 
of ‘‘tainted money’’ applied to benev- 
olent uses, by Winston Churchill; and 
‘*The Freelands,’’ discussing the rela- 
tion between laborer and landowner, by 
John Galsworthy. 


1. Whateffect has the European war on the 
United States? 2. Te!l where the United States 
army and navy are stationed.—Iindicott, W. Va. 

1. It has brought about great com- 
mercial] gain on certain products sent to 
the warring nations; otherwise has had 
a depressing effect upon business. It 
has greatly strengthened the numbers 
and influence of the Peace party; at the 
same time making still stronger the 
party in favor of a national protective 
armament, while rousing the Govern- 
ment to undertake measures for greater 
national defence. It is making better 
patriots of all true Americans. Under 
its effect, the United States is rapidly 
becoming independent of Europe, through 
the efforts of our inventors and manu- 
facturers to supply all needs formerly 
dependent on imported goods; and our 
people are contenting themselves with 
traveling in their own country, instead 
of spending their money abroad. 2. The 
U. S. army is distributed among the dif- 
ferent departments into which the United 
States is divided; Eastern, Central, 
Southern and Western Departments, be- 
sides the Philippines and Hawaii. Each 
department consists of several divisions 
with their own headquarters, on the 
coast or inland, as the case may be. 
The Eastern Department, for example, 
embraces the New England States, New 


_York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 


the two Virginias, the remaining South- 
ern States as far as Louisiana, and in- 
cluding the coast defences of New Or- 
leans and Galveston, the post cf Fort 
Logan H. Roots in Arkansas, the Canal, 
the Canal Zone, and Porto Rico. There 
are naval stations at Key West, Florida 
and New Orleans (besides the several 
training stations), also at Honolulu, 
Tutuila, and the island of Guam in the 
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Pacific ocean, at the Philippines, and 
at Guantanamo, Cuba. The U. S. Navy 
Yards are at or near Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, and 
San Francisco, Portsmouth, N. H., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Bremerton, Wash. 

What is meant by the ‘All Red Route,’”’ and 
where is it ?—H. S., Pennsylvania. 

It is the Cape to Cairo Railroad, said 
to have been planned by Cecil Rhodes, 
as he looked into the rainbow which 
overhangs the Victoria Falls of the Zam- 
besi river. This rainbow has for hun- 
dreds of years been believed by the na- 
tives to disclose visions of the future to 
the earnest gazer who climbs the cliff 
and ‘‘braves the dripping mist of the 
Rain Forest,’’ to look into the depths of 
the ‘‘shifting spray clouds.’’ The vision 
that Rhodes saw was ‘‘two lines of shin- 
ing steel * * * running from one end 
of Africa to the other.’’ And ashesawa 
bar of red in the vision, he said, ‘‘'That 
means that it’s going to be an ‘All Red’ 
railway; that it will run in Brivish terri- 
tory all the way.’’ The significance of 
this story is that conditions at the pres- 
ent time seem to point to the fulfilment 
of his vision. (See article on this pro- 
jected route in the ‘‘World’s Work’’ for 
Jan., 1915.) 

1. Givea brief account of the life of Francis 
Scott Key. 2. Give abrief account of the do- 
ings of Congress during Wilson’s adininistration. 
3. Give a brief account of how you would teach 
a beginner to read.--B. M,, West Virginia Reader. 

J. Francis Seott Key was born in 
Frederick Co., Md., August 9, 1780; 
was a graduate of Saint John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md.; in 1801, practiced law 
in Frederick, Md. ; later, was District At- 
turney of the District of Columbia. In 
1814, during the attack of the British 
on Baltimore, he went on an errand, un- 
der a flag of truce, to the British fleet. 
Being there detained, he watched the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry from the 
British ship, and ‘‘in the morning, see- 
ing the Stars and Stripes still waving 
triumphantly, he composed his famous 
song, ‘I'he Star Spangled Banner.’’ This 
song was at once printed and became al- 
most immediately popular; it was sung 
throughout the country to the tune of 
‘*Anacreon in Heaven.’’ 2. Its chief 
enactments were: The Underwood-Sim- 
mons tariff act, with the income tax, 
which replaced the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
law; the Federal Reserve act, reorgani- 
zing the currency system; anti-trust laws 
to supplement the Sherman act; repeal 
of the Panama Canal tolls exemption for 
American coastwise shipping ; an act 
directing the building of a government 
railroad in Alaska, and one to regulate 
cotton exchanges; a special internal 
revenue tax called the ‘‘war tax;”’ a 
government war risk insurance bureau 
for American ships, and an act providing 
for the transfer of foreign owned or for- 
eign built ships to American registry. 
3. A child is best taught to read in the 
Natural method, by means of objects. As 
he is led to talk about the objects, his 
words or short sentences containing the 
same words repeated in different connec- 
tion, are written on the blackboard, and 
he quickly learns to recognize these and 
to read at sight, first, words in script, 
then in type. When he is made to copy 
the blackboard words at each lesson, he 
learns to read and write both at the 
same time. 





“For Teachers of all the Grades and of Rural Schools’ 


is the platform on which NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS now stands and on 
which it will rely for its success in the future. 
MAL INSTRUCTOR”’ and ‘‘ PRIMARY PLANS’’ in May, 1914, we felt that we could best 
serve the largest number by confining the publication, as nearly as possible, to 
the Primary and Intermediate grades and that this, in effect, would provide an ideal 
This editorial policy has been continued up to 
the present number, and the great success of the publication during this period 
would seem to justify continuing this policy absolutely, yet we are made to realize 
by a large volume of correspondence from rural teachers, requests from teachers 
in the upper grades and constant appeals from our multitude of agents, that our 
failure to pfovide for all the grades has materially limited the scope and _ helpful- 
We have, therefore, as announced in the September num- 
ber, determined to make NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS an All Grade pub- 


journal for most rural teachers. 


ness of the publication. 


lication hereafter. 


In order to provide amply for all the grades without abridging any, extra pages 
have been added, and this number, (the largest, most helpful and most comprehen- 
sive number of any Educational Journal ever published,) fairly indicates what may 
be regularly expected as to quantity, and there will be a constant effort to im- 


prove the quality of material supplied. 


Taken all together, a comparison will show that in actual ccntents NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS provides fully twice as much matter as any other 
Educational Journal, and yet our splendid faciltities, large circulation and liberal 
advertising patronage enable us to provide this unparalled educational magazine 


for only $1.25 a year. 


With the consolidation of ‘‘Nor- 
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Start the Fall Term with a 
COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


An Invaluable Aid in Almost 
Every Line of School Work 
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Columbia 
Assembly “Leader” 


PRICE $75 
A fully cabinetted Grafonola of 


striking design and style. In tone 
it is a triumph. 
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Columbia 
“Playground Special” BII 


PRICE $60. (ak Symphony Horn) 


Extra loud in tone, faultless in me- 
chanism. It is the perfect instru- 
ment for the playground or gym- 


nasium. 








Columbia 
Schoolroom “ Favorite” 


PRICE $62.50. (With Steel Stand) 


The tone-volume of the “Favorite” 
is astonishing, and its tone quality is 
truly beautiful. 
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Free of Charge We will arrange to deliver a Columbia School 
— wees §=Quifit (any type you prefer) together with 


sufficient Educational Records, allowing you a few days free trial. 


COLUMBIA 


Graphophone Co. 
Educational Department 
Box J505, Woolworth Bldg. 


New York 





Send for our new Educa- 





tional Booklet for pro- 


gressive teachers 
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fi Mich in quality and absolute inpurity, ‘ ; 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
WALTER BAKER & C22 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER MASS: 


= 









and 
Entertainments 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
EE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 


ELECTRIC Superfluous Hair & Facial Blemish Removers. 


Vibrators, Belts. Medical Batteries. Carriage, Bike, Auto and Xmas 


PLAYS PLAY 





Lights, Catalog 8c. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. | ~. 
“| rible!’? And they showed to the trou- 


| bled immigrants wagons by the dozen, 







Sey Buys This Visible 
&) Oliver Typewriter 
Down—Free_‘Trial, 
Agents’ Prices. 


Nothin 
ess than 
hipped on approval. Ifyou want to 
keep it, send us $4 a month. Send for 
f mous FREE typewriter book. Tells 
how to save £48.00. Write today. 


Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate 
1510-2iH Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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| The McKinley Mothers’ Club 
| (Continued from page 22 


‘originated most of the apparatus and 
| superintended its building and erection. 
The fathers held a ‘‘bee’’ and assisted 
in erecting the apparatus. The play- 
things consist of three swings, several 
teeter-boards, a merry-go-round, a Coney 
Island slide, horizontal bar, a back-stop 
for the base-ball diamond, base-ba!l 
equipment and indoor balls. 


Club. We are planning to hold a pic- 
nic and banquet later, for we all enjoy 
being together with the children. 

In closing, I may say that there is only 
one thing that can make a Mothers’ Club 
a success, and that is cooperation. The 
teacher who feels herself above her pa- 
trons, no matter what her social stand- 
ing may be, will lose out. She can con- 
tribute little to the real life of her pu- 
pils or the community. 

Know your children’s parents, enter 
into their lives sofar as possible. Do 
not stand aloof, and beware of being 
patronizing. If you feel above your po- 
sition, quit the position. Don‘t grieve 
if your school is in a community which 
lacks social polish. This is where you 
can do your best work. 








HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 


With Whitman to Oregon 
(Continued from page 32 


the mountains before winter. There 
they heard the same old story from the 
fur company and their emissaries, who 
were determined to discourage the set- 
tlement of Oregon if possible. 

“You can’t take a wagon over the 
mountains into Oregon! It’s no use to 
try! The pitches are too steep and ter- 


agricultural implements, tools, furni- 
ture, and hundreds of useful things that 


| those who had crossed before had left 


behind them. 

“You will risk your lives if you try to 
take your wagons over!’’ This they told, 
as they had told the others before them: 


mules and horses and oxen. Leave 
everything else! 
of getting through. ’’ 


But Dr. Whitman said, 
safety. 
through. Every one of you stick to your 


wagons and your goods. They will be 
invaluable to you when you reach the 





end of your journey. I took a wagon 


| over the mountains to Oregon six years 
Our Mothers’ Club is also a Fathers’ | ago.’’ 


But the children’s mother queried anx- 
iously, ‘‘Shall we leave our wagon here 
as they tell us ?”’ 

‘“No,’’ thundered father, who under 
Dr. Whitman’s skilful ministrations had 
become entirely well. “Not if Whit- 
man says to take it. We’ll do what he 
says!”’ 

Their trust was not mistaken. In com- 
pany with all the rest of the caravan 
they crossed the perilous mountains in 
safety, and found Oregon even a better 
land of promise than they had dreamed. 


Basing Number Work on Child 


Interest 
(Continued from page 24) 


cessity of buyer and seller knowing the 
valueof article bought, and the amount 
which should be paid. Reduction sales 
Much giving of change. Simple writing 
of money. 

XII. Reading and Writing Numbers. 

Grade I— 

Finding page, telephone number, let- 
ter-box, house number; making markers 
for store; score keeping; calendar. 

Grade II— 


with weather record. Paging books. 
Grade III— 


Reading numbers in books. Dates for 


letter. Date of stories of olden times. 
XIII. Activities in Connection with 
School Needs. 
Grade I— 





Cost of Christmas presents for parents. 


| ‘‘Pack what you can on the backs of ; Cost of pencils for individual children. 


It is your only chance | 


‘Men, I have guided you this far in| 
Believe nothing you hear about 
not being able to get your wagons | 





where articles are % of marked price. | 
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Pompeian| | jie wn ; 


18 A New Delight 
j will be yours when you 
Cre am find your skin so soft and 
ye ? smooth and attractiveafter 
using Pompeian Night Cream. 
All night the helpful unguents have been 
correcting the damage done to your skin by 
wind, worry and weather. 

Another delight for you is the cream itself. 
“Oh, how beautifully white!’’ you will ex- 
claim. “How smooth and soft!” you say, 
and so unlike the heavy, yellowish salves 
you once used for roughened skins. Then 
the clean, dainty perfume makes you say a 
great big “Um!” 

You will find Pompeian Night Cream is not 
too dry; is not too oily. It has just the un- 
guents your skin needs. “Cana really good 
cream be sold for only 35c per jar?”” women 
have asked us. Yes, Pompeian Night Cream 
is a good cream fairly priced at 35¢ because 
it is made and sold in large quantities by the 
makers of the famous Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Pompeian Night Cream does soothe, 
soften and beautify the skin. At the stores, 
tubes 25c, jars 35c and 75c. 


° and booklet, “How to Get Real 
Trial Jar Beauty Sleep,” sent for 4c. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 205 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 











Reading thermometer in connection 








Sen 


d us 
teed if available. 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept.90, Washington, D. C. 





IROECAS 


your verses or melodies today. Acceptance guaran- 
Write for valuable booklet it 8 free. 





Men of Ideas 


**Lists of Needed Inventions,”’ **Patent Buyers” and 
**How to GetYour Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
i RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C, 





and inventive ability 
should write for new 





“For Its Educational Value” 


A Medal of Honor (Gold) Has Been Awarded to the Remington Typewriter 
By the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


This is the only award made to any typewriter in the Department 


of Education. 


Thus the greatest of Expositions recognizes the supreme service 
rendered by the greatest of typewriters in the development of the mod- 
ern system of commercial instruction. 


Other Remington Awards at 


the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE—For Excellence of Product. 
GOLD MEDAL—For Adding Typewriter. 


GOLD MEDAL—For Typewriter Ribbons and Carbon Papers. 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Grade II— Teacher—‘*‘ Who is ready to share this | 2! 

Cost of burlap for the room. Cost of | part of the story?”’ 
seeds and slips for garden. Cost of lunch! Marcel is chosen. 
for excursion. What children spent at; Teacher—‘‘That will do, Marcel; we 
the fair. enjoyed that very much.’’ 

Grade III— The teacher retells Part (2). 

Cost of Thanksgiving and Christmas Teacher—‘I want to see how many 
dinners. Cost of lunch on patrons’ day. | are ready to share this part of the story ?” | 
Cost of schoolbooks for each child, From the eager little faces, Cyrus is 
for each row, for the room. chosen. 

These represent activities which can, Teacher-—“I know that Cyrus felt sorry | 
and should, grow out of the child’s in- | for Sonny just by the way he told us 
terests. The activities listed cannot | that part. Didn’t you, dear?’’ 
represent a full arithmetic record fora! Cyrus -*‘Yes, because I was homesick 
special grade unless worked out by a! last summer when I was at grandpa’s.’’ 
teacher with a special group of children. The teacher tells again Part (3.) 
Many number situations arise in the Teacher--‘‘How many are ready to 
natural ‘‘doing’’ side of the school which | tell what happened to Bushy Tail?”’ 

a teacher can use for her especial grade; ‘‘I am,’’ said Sydney, alittle black- 
at the appropriate time. | eyed Jewish boy. 

The number concept which are gained! Sydney relates the adventure. 
throvgh activities of this kind are as | Teacher “That was very well told, | 
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pauty 






























PREPAID ANYWHERE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ze 7 To Advertise Our Mail Order 
Department We Will Sell 


150 Handsome Russian 


























follows: | Sydney,’’ and Sydney takes his seat feel- | 
Grade I-- ! ing that he has shared with the class. Pony Coats 
; oe _ to me oe count- The teacher retells Part (4). | = q 
ing objects by 2’s to 30; by 3’s and 4’s **What boy is ready to tell us what aut ins , 
to 12; by 5’s to 60. | happened to Bushy Tail when he met Beautifully Marked Skin and line 
Operationswith numbers: Addition and | Mr. Hawk?”’ with guaranteed Satin. Exactly 
subtraction combinations from one to ten. Walter is chosen. : 
, gy = pos gee a Teacher—‘ ‘While Walter is telling us as illustrated. 
nch, foot, yard; penny, nickel, dime; | this part we are going to make believe 
pint, quart. we have never heard it. = PRICE $25.00 
Fractions: 3%, 4, 7, 4, +. “‘Walter, you told that part so well, | — 
-" Reading and writing numbers: Num-| you made us believe we were listening _ Absolutely Matchless Value 
in- ber space from one to one hundred. to a new story.’’ | = 
od Grade I]— Walter goes to his seat smiling. == 
on : Counting: By 2’s to 100, by 3’s to 30, The teacher retells Part (5). N Read 
se —< se 20, by He er the 100. Teacher—‘‘I’m going ~ om on some ow Ineady 
e mbination of numbers: Addition and | girl to share this part of Sonny’s jour- 
“4 subtraction combination through 20; ad- | ney.’’ Our New Fall Catalog | 
s, dition of numbers of two orders involv- rom the many hands, Jessie is chosen. = Correctly Poriraying Fashion's Newest | 
ing ‘‘carrying;’’ subtraction taught as eacher—‘‘I know, dear, that you |) = Styles ; | 
1 sae vine of iy ng - ‘*borrowing. ”’ would like to ee yr but we want tyles in | 
. easuring: Inch, foot, yard; quarter, | the others to share in telling.”’ : . 
» half-dollar, dollar; pint, quart, gallon.| Jessie takes her seat, a happy little Coats, Suits, Skirts, Furs, Etc., Etc. | 
uanun Fractions: Halves, fourths, thirds of | girl. Send for it at once, It is Free. 
S single objects; partition exercises within The teacher retells Part (6). 
. tables learned. Teacher—‘Who wants to share in, | 
d: Reading and writing numbers of three | Sonny’s fortune ?”’ 2 | 
rnd figures. ‘‘Please, may I?’’ piped little Sara. | - | 
Multiplication: Tables of 10’s, 5’s, 2’s Teacher—‘‘I think by the way Sara | 
ley “< nde “me told us about Sonny she has been nutting | D t. Michi | 
1eW rade ITI— too. ’’ etroit ichigan | 
ay Counting: Forward and backward (if Sara—‘‘Oh, yes, I go out on my cous- | Department G, . 8 
».C, necessary) by 5s, 10’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s to} in’s farm every fall, and we get lots of | 
me 100. walnuts and chestnuts. ’’ | 
Fundamental operations: Column ad- The teacher tells again Part (7). 
dition of numbers of three figures in- Teacher—‘‘ We should like to have some 
volving ‘‘carrying;’’ subtraction of num- | one tell us this part of Sonny's experi- 
bers of three figures involving ‘‘borrow- | ence.’’ 
ing;’’ multiplication of numbers of three Elsie relates it. 
figures by a number of one figure within Teacher—‘‘I think Sonny must have ; 
limits of the multiplication table; short | felt very happy after having stored away ' 
ped 3 — of three yet yp his armas ar ge ~~ oo il 
number of one figure within limits o Elsie—‘‘Yes, and he had such a cozy 
tables learned. little house all to himself, no wonder HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIEF Ss 
Tables: Complete the multiplication | he wanted to stay inside of it.’’ 


tables. | Teacher—-‘‘I will tell you the last ad- 
Fractions: Objective fractions of | venture of Sonny’s,’’ and she completes 
single objects; fractional parts of groups | the story. 
in connection with the multiplication | ‘“‘While we make believe we don’t 
table. ' know what occurred to Sonny, I shall 
Measurements: Time, weight, United | ask Cameron to finish the story of his 
States money, linear measure. adventure. ”’ 
Reading and writing numbers of four This story may be repeated the fol- 
tigures; Roman numbers when needed. | lowing day. I usually work on a story 
——a until all os —— — a chance to 
‘ share in telling. ome tales need more 
The Recreative Art of Story | than others; but we always enjoy com- 
Telling ing back to our old stories and making 
believe that we haven't heard them. 


Our olvn Importations—direct 
from the manufacturer 


Ready Nov. Ist 


Our beautiful new 
Handkerchief Catalog 
The finest book of its kind 
published on this Conti- 


nent. Send for it at once. | T=2 a= a - 
renee 














(Continued from page 34) 





about a little gray squirrel who went to | Nothing more suitable 
seek his fortune. How many boys and | What to Say f the Heid th ain tas a 
girls know what a fortune is?”’ | Say informed, not posted; try to go, | - or the ohaays an |i yi oe | 


Handkerchiefs. Nothing 


more suitable for Gifts at 


From many hands, Lawrence is chosen. ; not try and go; you ought, not you had | 
Lawrence—‘‘ Fortune means having a | ought; the foregoing, not the above; I | - 
lot of money.’”’ | think or suspect (not expect) a thing | E 
Teacher—-‘It may be true in some. has occurred; seldom if ever, not seldom | = 
cases, Lawrence; but it is the good or! or never; feel well, not feel good; feel | = 
ill that happens to one. bad, not feel badly; i must_ go, not I | 
“**You listen and see what happened have got to go; fewer (not less) pupils | = 
to Sonny while I tell the story.”’ | or members; just as lief, not just as 
Teacher tells the preceding story. | soon; really good, not real good; a per- 
j Teacher — ‘‘Make believe, children, , son, not a party; wholesome food, health- 
that you have never heard this story | ful climate, not healthy food or climate; 
while I tell it again.” | make an experiment, not try an experi- 
Teacher relates Part (1.) | ment. 





any time. 
Order Now and later 
for the Holidays. 


No. 324—This Box contains three (3) Ladies’ All Pure Linen 
Jaitial Hdkfs, Hemstiched and embroidered with beautiful design in 
one corner of each handkerchief, !4 inch hem. Price, 50c per box. 
May be had in the following initials; A-B-C-D-E-F-G-H-]-K-L- 
M-N-P-R-S-T-W. Sent prepaid anywhere on receipt of Price. 














Every Teacher Should Have Some if not All of These Books 














Seeley’s Question Book, cloth Price $1.00 with N. I.-P. P......... $1.90 

Every Day Plans, 3 vol. Limp Cloth “*: £Oo ° OO os ies 1.90 . 'e 

The Year’s Entertainments, cloth “+ Tow ** ere ee 1.90 

Practical =. =" ae = sh icine te ve 

] The School Year, clot wie wp we te ade , - lbs 
Combinations of two or more of above at Special Department J, Detroit, Michigan 
Rates given on page two of this Journal. 
@F"Order any or all of above now and Pay November 15th if you prefer. See Page 2 | IMM ML. Li i el 
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/ The 
é Common 
” School Towel 
is a Menace 


Every Teacher 
should work to elim- 
inate the germ- 
spreading filthy rol- 
ler cloth towel—a 
prevalent cause of 
disease and loss of 
attendance among 
pupils. Even the 
seemingly clean in- 
dividual cloth towel 
gathers germs of the 
most deadly kinds— 
and isnot freed from 
them by ordinary 

aundry washing, Every cloth towel carries 

S itscolony of myriads of germs from hand to 
hand and face to face—spreading the white 

> plague, skin, blood, eye and other diseases. 


e e 
: Public Service Towels 
E Rub—Don’t Blot 
(Individuat Towels, used once, destroyed 
and never used again) are dispensed one 
ata time from a dust and germ-proof steel 
cabinet, and are the first really sanitary, econ- 
= omical and practical towels for schools, gym- 
= nasia, etc, Each towel isan individual towel 
mace of pure wood pulp, unbleached and 
= strong; a scientific combination of absorbing 
= quality and strength; deeply creped. 
Public Service Towels are real crash towels, made 
— of paper. The hands can be rubbed dry und clean 
without the towel falling to pieces and linting your 
- clothes. No mvre blotting—no more waste. 
Served from our special white enameled steel 








muaaeagarret 


containers which have no knobs to turn with wet 
hands or other mechanical contrivances to get out 
of order—and dispensed automatically just one 


absolutely sanitary towel at a time. 
if you value your health and that of your 
scholars, write for samples and our valu- 
able book—*‘ Public Service.”’ 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
> Factory No. 2, 113 Canal St. 
Carthag y. Y. 


Factory No. 1 
San Francisco, Cal 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Expression Through Physical 
Exercises 
(Coutinued from page 29) 


4. Repeat Movement 2. 

5, 6, 7 and & Repeat Movements 1, 
2, 3 and 4, 

9. Dance around self on toes to left 
and face front (one measure). 

10. Repeat to right. 
ry and 12. Repeat Movements 9 and 
Second Verse—1. Take fone long glide 
step with right foot (left foot in place) 
and poise on toes with arms raised in 
graceful curves. (All one movement; 
one measure. See Figure II.) 

2. Make profound bow by settling 
back on heels, drawing right foot far 
back of body and bowing head as near 
to the floor as possible. (See Figure 

3. Dance around self to right, taking 
several small steps on toes and coming 
back to starting place (two measures). 

4. Repeat Movements 1 and 2 with 
left foot (two measures). 

5. Repeat Movement 3, going to left 
(two measures). 

6. Step with right foot, short step a 
little to right in front of body, cross- 
step over left foot, side-step to right, 
step far back (still using right foot), and 
bow quickly (a little bobbing bow. ) 

7. Repeat Movement 6 with left foot 
(two measures). 

8. Repeat Movement 6. 

9. Repeat Movement 7. 

Third Verse—Repeat Movements 1, 2, 
8, and 4 from the dance for the first 
verse, and Movements 6 and 7 from the 
dance for the second verse; end by form- 
ing a large circle and dancing around to 
















NG SILVER ROLLED 

Start a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracolet, latest New 
York fashion. We start yours by giving you one link 

psolutely FREE d with 3 initials. Your triends 
give or exchange others. What more beautiful token or 
sentiment could be expressed. Send to-day for one or 
more LINKS (12c. each) stating initials and whether 
ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER, BEADED or 
PLAIN design wanted and receive links with beautiful 
Bleck Ribbon Freeso you can start wearing Links at 
once until Bracelet is complete. Write today. Start with 
Link we give you Free with first 12c. order or more. 


Friendship Jewelery Co., Dept.80 83 Chambers St.,N.Y. 


i> OEMS 
IRAVAXPTED 


Send us your verses or melodies today. Accentance 
teed if available. Write for valuable booklet—it’s free, 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept, 47, Washington, D. C. 
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Factory*Home 


With stool and scarf 00 
= — — ¥ ys 


By Our Plan 


of selling direct 
from Factory. 


We save buyers of PURCELL high-grade Pia- 
nos and Player-Pianos one-third to one-half the 
usual price. 

We make your mail-box the middleman. 

We eliminate the profits of the agents, local 
dealers and jobbers. 

You select your terms of payment, 

Either weekly, monthly, quarterly, yearly or 
cash, to suit your convenience. 


Shipped on Free Trial to your Home. 
NO MONEY DOWN. 







If sou are not satistied the piano can be re 

turned to us and you will not be out one cent. 
You and your musical friends can test it) in 
every way. We know your decision will be like 
others, that it is the greatest piano value ever 
offered. 


Music Lessons Free 


Send_us your name and we will mail sou 
Free, Post-Paid, our Free Trial Order Blanks 
our Piano Book showing all our different 
styles of Pianos with prices: also letters from 
Satisfied customers all over the country. 


1. S. PURCELL PIANO CO. 


Dept. 29, 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











mastered. 


is ready for the next grade—things that 








| by giving much work in matching phono- 


| addition to the seven primary colors, 
| brown, 


conclusion of the song. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The song and dance 
should each be me got in parts; teach a little 
every day. Thedrill and practice of the dance 
should cover several days and should be used for 
exercise or play as oftenas possible after it is 





The Psychology of Seat Work 


(Continued from page 31) 


can best be learned in that grade rather 
than another. These are the things seat 
work should be built about. For ex- 
ample, a first grade child should know 
color, that is the seven rainbow colors. 
He should be able to associate with pic- 
tures the names of common animals that 
occur in the reading books. He should 
be able to count by one, by five, by ten 
orally, and to find the pages in his read- 
ing book. He should know the printed 
alphabet and be able to say the letters 
in rotation. He should be familiar with 
the names of the days of the week, and 
the months. There are a few abbrevia- 
tions that occur in reading which can be 
easily learned. All these things require 
very little instruction from the teacher, 
and can be impressed upon children’s 
minds by busy work. 

A second grade child should know in 


gray, pink, etc. Besides the 
printed alphabet he should learn the 
script forms of the letters, both large 
and small. He should count by two, by 
three, by four up to one hundred and 
over. He should know the abbreviation 
for the days of the week, for the months 
and a few more that come in connection 
with number work. He should learn 
how to tell time in this grade and to 
read the thermometer, although this last 
is not important. Capitals in proper 
names, beginnings of lines of poetry, 
etc., can be noted hee. He should have 
drill on the correct use of ‘‘is,’’ ‘‘are,’’ 
and a few common irregular verbs. A 
good foundation for spelling may be laid 


grams. Most of these things can be 
learned by the child for himself at his 


The third grade should add to the list 
of abbreviations. Here, too, are learned 
afew common contractions. As most 
of the seat work in third grade consists 
of written work, there is no end to the 
technicalities of grammar that may be 
drilled upon. The aim of third grade 
work should be accuracy. Much drill 
work is possible in this grade; also much 
illustrative drawing should be done. 
Geography may be approached by the 
use of dissected maps and map tracing. 
Map tracing is very good work, with the 
countries, seas, etc., put in with colored 
crayon. 

Away back in the fourteenth century 
Saint Catherine of Sienna was wont to 
counsel her companions, “Keep the means 
and the ends clearly in view, and sepa- 
rate.’’ I think this is an excellent motto 
for teachers. Is it not often that our 
means adopted to impress certain facts 
upon chidren’s minds becomes their 
ends? We give a child a box of letters 
to make words. We think the end is 


clear visual image of the words the let- 
ters must be laid in uniform lines and 
spaces. Ask the child to read the list 
of words he has made and you will find 
that the means have become his end. 
He has laid bits of cardboard in uniform 
lines, and the energy he has used in 
doing this has left no power for the ex- 
ercise of the higher thought center, re- 
quired in associating the forms with the 
ideas. 
peg-boards. 
color and design. 
energies, strains his eyes and cramps his 
finger muscles in the effort to get th> 


accomplishes the teacher’s higher aim ? 

The best kind of seat work is that 
made by the teacher at home. By this 
Ido not mean that all desirable work can 
be made. One must buy sticks, pegs, 
numbers, letters, etc. And let me say 
here that the boxes of letters I have 
spoken so slightingly of are very: good in 
their place; but they are not the un- 
mixed blessings so many teachers think 








seat. 


them to be. They should be used spar- 
ingly. With a package of tag paper (cut 
nine by twelve inches) and a hectograph, 
a teacher can, in a few hours, make 
enough seat work to last her class two 
years. 

A hectograph is very easy to make if 
there is not one supplied to the school. 
From experience I can say that there is 
no duplicator more satisfactory than the 
old-fashioned hectograph. To make one, 
get half at pound of white glue and half 





learning words, and in order to get ai 
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Are You az Old as You Look? 


‘‘Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as thatof your body? If you look older 
than you are, it is because you are not doing 
what youshould to help nature. Myexercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 75,000 women. 
Results are quick and marvelous. In six or ten 
minutes a day you cap do more with these exercises 
at home than will ac plish in an hour 
a day in a beauty parlor.’’—Susanna Cocroft, 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre- 
pared the instractions for this course, including 
also the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Dandruff 
Double Chins Crow’s Feet Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 
and many other blemishes are relieved and over- 
come. _ The expression is invigorated, the skin 
cleared, the hair made glossy, more abundant, the 
eyes stronger and brighter, the feet comfortable, 
hands smooth, ur pupils look 10 years younger 
after our course. Write for FREE booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5 CHICAGO 
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Again take the work of pegs and | 
The aim here is to teach | 
The child bends his 


pegs into the hules. . Do you think he! 








a pound of glycerine. Mix the glue with 


water to the consistency of, mush and | 
let stand over night. Next day place | 
the pan that holds the glue in hot water, | 


to melt. When melted, stirin the glyc- | 


erine, alittle at atime. Turn the mix- | 
ture into a shallow pan and put in a cool, 
level place to harden. If any bubbles | 
appear on the surface draw them off with | 
a visiting card. To insure success with | 
a hectograph the surface should be} 
washed with warm water before using, ' 
and dried with a newspaper. The copy | 
should be made on good-quality paper with | 
a good hectograph ink. Lay the copy, | 
face down, on the pad and smooth well | 
to insure complete contact. Let it re- 
main on from two to five minutes, ac- 
cording to the number of copies desired. 
Little children are prone to drop their 
work upon the floor, and many parts of 
a set get lost. If each set of work is 
marked with a different colored pencil, 
or has some other such distinguishing 
mark, it is a very easy matter to keep | 
the sets inorder. The cutting up and | 
marking of seat work are always very 
willingly done by the pupils of the 
grammar grades in their spare moments. 
Material for making seat work is 
never lacking to,an alert teacher. One's 
daily mail often contains some advertis- 
ing matter that can be used. Colored 





Credit Will be Extend 


‘this journal, during September and October, as announced on that page. 


your advantage to order early, having the benefit of these helps from the beginning 
_of the school year. Do not hesitate to avail yourself of this credit privilege. The 
only condition is that you are an active teacher, not located in states excepted on 
Page Two and that payments be made 
where employed. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


to employed teachers who may 
desire to order books and pub- 
lications listed on Page Two of 
It is to 


not later than Nov. 15. Please state 
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Terms as low as $1.00 down 
RT) Get our new FRED 
. BOOK--100 pages. 90 illustrations. Valuable 
Ai) inrormation for player and 1 er, Plains 
. ) wonderful new violin construction with carved and 

, Graduated Top and Back and Stradivarius Arching. 
~ ‘Also FREE treatise on **How to practice’’. 

H AND SELL THE GIBSON—BIG MONEY 


th 
} ee ace, Jr., rovidence, 
/R. 1, Star Soloist for Victor, uses 
endorses the 80} 


’ 


~ | 


Bee noc molds Tre our “Stull Hee 
ee teach Gatalogand Thomatic List Paes.” 
‘and business opportun- @ Gibson Mandolin Guitar Company 
yoy 350 Harrison Ct., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


OP’ 
io 
Other positions pending. 


Good Bookcase 


: for the price of a good book! 

















This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 
base, (SOLID OAK) 


ON APPROVALS 42> 





/T GROWS WI/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL eBOOKCASE 


, Uur new “Universal Style’* combines a pleasing endur- 
ing design, with latest practical improvements in con- 
struction. Adored for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappear- 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered. On or- 
ders amounting to $10.00 and over we pay freight; 
—— extra charge to extreme Western States. Other 
styles and prates at correspondingly low prices. Lund- 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
users. Sold only direct from our factory at a consid- 
erable saving to you. Write for our new 
catalog No. 24. 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 

Filing Cabinets 
Flatiron Bidg, , 


Branch Office: N.Y. City 
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NEW Book of 


KnoxGelatine 


Recipes is just out— 
we will send it to vou 


FREE 


Besides the NEW recipes 
for Desserts, Salads, 
Puddings, Candies, Ice 
Creams and Ices, this 
book contains the very 
latest in Table Setting 
and Serving. Valuable re- 
cipes, too, for the Invalid 
and Convalescent. 


This is one of the NEW 
IDEAS from the NEW BOOK 


ASALAD-DESSERT 






lenvelope Knox 2 tablespoonfuls 
Sparkling Gelatine lemon juice 
cup cold water cup sugar 


| teaspoonful salt 
3 cups fresh fruit, cut 
in small pieces 


Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes, and add boiling water, vinegar, 
lemon juice, sugar, and salt. Strain, 
and when mixture begins to stiffen, 
add fruit, using cherries, oranges, ba- 
nanas, or cooked pineapple, alone or 
in combination. Turn into mold, first 
dipped in cold water, and chill. Re- 
move from mold to nest of crisp lettuce 
leaves, and accompany with mayon- 
naise or boiled salad dressing. 


2 cups boiling water 
¥% cup mild vinegar 


Remember, the 


NEW BOOK IS FREE 


Just send us your grocer’s 
name. If you wish a PINT 
SAMPLE, enclose a 2c stamp. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
420 Knox Ave., Johnstown,N. Y. 














BIG OFFER YOU AN 
TEXTILE 
MILLS WeomaclidhU tnd 


$35 to $56 Weekly is Made 


by ambitious men or women everywhere showing 
dress goods, hosiery, underwear, waists, skirts, sweat- 
ers, direct from our big textile mills, 400 patterns, 
latest New Yorketyles. 8 months ahead of local stores. 
Complete outfit starts you. Call at our mills or write 
Steadfast Mills, Dept. 3 Cohoes, N.Y. 























We operate 


a 
ur Free . aoe 
plan of par- 
ee in- 
terest to persons capable of organizing their own South 
American Touring Parties by which the organizer se- 
cvres his or her complete expenses FREE, You can easily 


@ organize a party with our help. 

Wemake all arrangementsand 

furnish tour manager. Also 

tours to Spain, the Riviera, Ja- 
pan, Hawaii and Philippines. 
For full particulars address 
Dept T, 305 South Rebecca St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make mysclf hear after heing deaf for 
25 years’ with these 
Artificial Ear Drums 
I wear them day and 
night. They are per 
fectly comfortable 
No one sees them. i 
Write me and I a RL medicated Ear Drum 

a true stery how it deaf an: y 

how 1 ake areal heat. Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


Address, GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum 
Co., (Inc.) 28 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 3x5 feet, genuine 
bunting, fast colors, full num 
stars, stripes seved together. Given 
} for selling 12 pekgs Bluiae at 10¢ 
Lb each. Write for Biuine. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 
791 Mill St. Concord Jct., Mass 





































| child should rarely use a pencil outside 




























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 81 


pictures may be mounted and used for 
color work. Pamphlets that advertise 
reading-books have good illustrations, 
which can be cut out and mounted on stiff 
paper, with appropriate sentences or 
verses written or printed underneath. 
Old magazines contain hosts of pictures 
that may illustrate language, geography 
‘or history. The children themselves 
bring a variety of pictures that can be 
used for scrap-books if nothing else. 
During one term the children brought 
Sunday school text-cards. I mounted 
these without anything else on the card, 
and as they were highly colored they made 
excellent work in that line. The chil- 
dren would make with their letters all 





the colors found in the picture. At an- 
other time they used the letters to/| 
make the words for everything they saw 
in the picture, ete. Old textbooks may | 
be cut up, and a quantity of material de- 
rived from them. In fact, there is hardly 
any limit to the things one can utilize 
with which to interest and instruct. 
Tosum up the aim of busy work: First 
grade work should emphasize large ac- 
tivities. As much freedom of movement 
as possible. A great deal of blackboard 
work; drawing; writing; and making 
figures. A great deal of cutting to the 
line and also free-hand cutting. Much 
drawing with colored wax crayons, but 
very little writing. The first grade 


of the formal writing lesson. The sec- 
ond grade also should use pencils very 
little outside of the writing lesson. Sec- 
ond grade children should continue the 
activities of the first grade, with ac- 
curacy as a definite aim. There should 
be much number work and writing done 
at the blackboard. Children should do 
a great deal of dissected work in this 
grade; cut up poems, stories, number 
facts and phonograms. Cut-up work 
should be made large, with not too many 
pieces to a set. Third grade may have 
principally written work, with much 
original drawing. Puzzle work is good 
here; such as dissected maps, etc., and 
a little cut-up work, such as matching 
abbreviations, ete. 

If we will remember that health and 
good habits of posture in our children 
should be paramount with us, we shall 
very easily find plenty of busy work that 
is interesting, instructive and suitable. 


A History Game 
By Emma Stacy 


The following review of presidents and 
their nicknames is interesting and profit- 
able. 

Father of His Country..... .... ......60 

eeeeuceseeeeeeee--George Washington. 
The Colossus of Independence...... 

d's a: grasa aha siassioca «Tale ....+-e-d0hn Adams. 
The Sage of Monticello...Thos. Jefferson. 
The Father of the Constitution........ 

bin.c 0.0 selsiecescedseescaMINes MAGIBON. 
The Poor but Spotless President.... 

sce cesccsseececcsseseseeseedames Monroe. 
Old Hickory......-... ..... Andrew Jackson. 
The Old Man Eloquent............... 

Tre John Quincy Adams. 
The Shrewd Statesman.................060 

Weewubacbacnctess etoteres Martin Van Buren. 
Hero of Tippecanoe............. cec..ee 

weee eee William Henry Harrison. 
The First Accidental President .... 

cote dissidevcedss ctilecactietevesp Oe Leer. 
Young Hickory.............. -James K. Polk. 
Old Roughand Keady.... Zachary Taylor. 
The Second Accidental President..... 


The Bachelor President...... ............- 

stata decat ccasteaedesteee James Buchanan. 
Honest Abe...........000 Abraham Lincoln. 
The Independent President ...... pees 

Saude Maeda saciaaeeoanst Andrew Johnson. 
The Silent President... Ulysses S. Grant. 
The Policy President ..... ......... Teen 

Mee et oree Rutherford B. Hayes. 
The Teacher President.... James Garfield. 
The Chesterfield of the White House.. 

; Chester A. Arthur. 
The Man of Destiny...Grover Cleveland. 
The Conservative President............. 

Bib iaderes. Gia ...Benjamin Harrison. 
The Little Major......;William McKinley. 
The Rough Rider (also Teddy)........ 

at Ae Rr ere Ore Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Judge (also Big Bill).. William Taft. 
Professor........cece seseseeee Woodrow Wilson 
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No. 520 Three lily white Narcissus bulbs. A 
remembrance that will last year after 
year. Comes in a beautiful hand colored box with 
verses, reading as follows; 
“With Christmas Wishes kind and true, 
Narcissus Bulbs I send to you 





, Wid 
No. 404 Genuine black seal walrus ladies’ bag, pin 
" frame, 16 inches. Lavender silk moire lined 
Their ragrant blooms of snowy white and containing 10 pieces of tine quality French ivory, in- 

Will help to make the new year bright” cluding brush, com), scissors ap box, file, mirror, but- 


* Price 25¢ powder hottie and tooth brush holder. Price $10.50 
No. 521 Six grcorted Narcissus Price 50c No. 404 Same as above. 17 inches Price $11.00 : 
We Have Been Preparing Your 
Christmas Gifts for a Year. 


We have been thinking and planning and 


to give to some loved one this Christmas 





UL 


SU 


getting together everything you may want C 








time. Now they are ready—more a 

than 10,000 beautiful gifts—all shown 

in our superb 230-page catalog. 4 
This book is yours, wholly free, if { j/” 


you will write for it at once. Don't , 
delay. Fill out and mail the coupon now. | 
— Remember that Baird-North Co. is the 

Greatest Mail Order Jewelry House in the 
World, built up by selling direct and 
saving money for our patrons. 


eee 


' We guarantee full and com- aici 
No. 202 Solid 10K gold plete satisfaction or return | 
* lavalliere. sap- : . We ay 

phire, seed pearlsandbaro- €Very penny. e€ guarantee ee 
we pene. A ee free, safe and prompt delivery 
; Price $5. wherever you live. , 





Sister Doll. 


No. 506, 


Dressed in crocheted white 
worsted suit with pink trims 
mings, and celluloid face, 
mcking the doll absolutely 
indestructible. Height 1 
inches, A very attractive 


gift for any ° 
faby. . ~Price $1.00 
No. 303 Mtesling silver kewpie 

ring. Thisi l 


‘ his is, without 
exception, the most popular novel- 
ty at the present time, and tiey 
are liked by the old as well as the 
young folks. This ring can be 


i 
furnished | in Price $ 65 


sizes 5 to 635. 

No. 304 A smaller 
_ ring in 

sizes 2% to 5 


Price $ .25 



















Genuine HK solid gold case, 
No. 102 fitted with a7 jewel lever 
movement. Gold dial and black 
hands, with gold filled latest style 
expansion and converti»le brace- 
let. This watch will not be 
sold elsewhere for less 
than $12. Comes to 
you in beautiful case, 
as shown in pic- 
ture. 


Price 








No. 706 Reading glass made of 
the finest quality eryvs 
tal glass with heavy nicke! rim and = 
ee monger equally useful as = 
magnifying glass, ° 
3in. in dirmcter’ Price $ .75 = 
2in. in diameter 50c, = 
2% in, in diameter 65c, 
3's in. in diamcter 41.00, 
4'> in. in diameter $1.5), 


Genuine 
No.413 Genuine. 
morocco bag, s..k lined, 
ribbon handle, German 
silver framé, with the very 
popular and useful inside frame 


Coin pocket. Fitted with mirror 


and card case. 7x 7 in- e 
ches. Abig value. | Price $2.50 



















A dainty bag of rose sachet, with 

No. 517 roses beautifully embroidered in silk. 
Attractively boxed with a dainty card reading 
as follows : 
**Essence of Summer ; 

Blooms tut a day the Rose at height of Spicnd + 
A single hour in ail i right June, 4 

Are color, scent aud beauty most in tune + 


it GBaird-North Co., 
Price $ £9 ss 502 Broad Street, 
; Providence, R. I. 
“a Please send me FREE, without obliga- 3 
w" tion, your great Catalog of 10,C00 Gifts. ; 
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9 4 Prepared Es; ly for Teachers, by 
Seeley Ss Question Book 0xtevirs ELEY, Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘‘foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Management,” 
eic., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teaciier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

The title ‘Question Book” is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant, There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘‘Seeley’s” was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendatious which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 4 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra riti and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. @S ND. By Questions covering 
every conceivabie phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
er rg ees ee Sees for examinations, etc. a 

, , peeley’s Question Book has 42° s, is printed on a fine grade of laid r, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth. pepe ties " Pee PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua. Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome f/an dooks, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 

_ These Plan Books contain such matteras the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 
_ _ hey bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unabie to procure because of lack of necessary Ss. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art; nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the matérial with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date me terial, 

A large part of the material is ‘ready to use” and judging fre» the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something "elpful for every day in the year, 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they a’: just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been seeking. 

Music—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies—Geograph y— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Nelps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 











The Most Attractive and { Volume F .......0.000. Autumn Plans 4 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever, Volume II .... .. Winter Plans Pric umes tn Limp Cloth 
Published for Teachers | Volume FT............04 Spring Plans covers $1.00. 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








. . r ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments ©™?!L20_AND ARRAN 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment.Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete progranis, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

__ The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented. <A large number of selections appear for the first time ina general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
— bod ji. nd line would really be needed, for tt aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 

y . » 
Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 514x814 inches) well bound in silk 
PRICE $1 


cloth. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








$ © Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instruct 
Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. ay 


3 be aeneee a use we fever all noes rete —- of study being represented. 

irty-four full page illustrations o ackboar wings uy 

lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, Witgneskannidenerneancneniimmata 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms. 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 

tents given below: 

The Teacher and the School 

Some Helps in Arithmetic 

Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 

The Newest Methods in Geography 

Nature Study Within the Reach of All 

Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 

Every Day Drawing 

Reading—Our Greatest Problem 

History Made Interesting 

School Arts and Crafts 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

How to Study Pictures Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 


A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a hook to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase o: school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Norma: instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’’ 

This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan, The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, e section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus ‘‘Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up thisdivision. This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 











operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about » 


desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

__../though the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


BS For various other Combination Offers which include above books see reverse side. “GR 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


as a 
all five books for securing four. 


your choice of these books 


(postpaid) 
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your address, 


three books for sec 


Two books for securing two new subscribers; 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, remit the full $1.25 to us and we will send to 


reward for your services. 
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An Ideal Country School 


High ideals in sanitary requirements 
for rural schools are proposed in a bulle- 
tin that is distributed through the United 
States Bureau of Education. The bulle- 
tin comes from the Joint Committee on 
Health Probiems in Education, composed 
of members of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical 
Association. 

The general ideal proposed is that ‘‘the 
country school should be as sanitary and 
wholesome in essential particulars as the 
best home in the community. The school 
should be located in a healthful place. 
Noise should be eliminated; children 
should not be obliged to walk farther 
than two miles or ride more than six: 
playgrounds shouid be ample and well 
drained; and the schcol ground should 
include a real garden or experimental 
farm, with trees and plants grouped ar- 
tistically."’ The schoolhouse, should be 
as nearly fireproof as possible. Doors 
should open outward. A small room for 
consultations and emergency purposes, 
and one for workshop, instruction in 
cooking and preparing refreshments, 
should be provided. 

In the matter of ventilation and heat- 
inz, the bulletin gives specific sugges- 
tions. ‘‘Fresh air should be provided 
through window board ventilators except 
where the furnace or jacketed stove is 
used, in which case adequate inlets and 
outlets should be provided. Every school 
should have a thermometer and tempera- 
ture in cold weather should be between 
66° and 68° F.’’ Light should be abun- 
dant. ‘‘The best arrangement is to have 
the light come only from the left side of 
the pupil and from the long wall of the 
classroom. The schoolroom should re- 
ceive direct sunlight sometime during 
the day, but the main windows should 
not face directly south. East or west 
facing is desirable. In providing shades 
for windows dark ones should be used at 
the tops of windows to control light on 
bright days.’ 

**There should be no dry sweeping or 
dusting. Floors and furniture should be 
cleaned with damp sweepers and oily 
cloths. Scrubbing, sunning, and airing 
are better than any form of fumigation. ’’ 
The common drinking cup should not be 
tclerated. Care should be taken that 
drinking water always comes from a safe 
source; drinking fountains, located just 
inside or outside the schoolhouse, with 
sufficient pressure for running water, 
should be provided. That ‘‘water for 
washing should be easily accessible and 
should be utilized always after using the 
toilet and before eating seems little 
enough to ask, but many schools are 
found to be lacking in this respect. ’”’ 

The bulletin speaks at length upon 
sanitary toilets. If there is no water 
system, separate closets for boys and 
girls should be at least 50 feet from the 
schoolhouse in different directions. 

Copies of the full set of requirements 
may be had free by writing to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. 
C. County superintendents of schools 
and county boards of education may ob- 
tain a sufficient number to supply all 
their teachers and school committeemen. 





Never depend upon your genius; if you 
have talent, industry will improve it; if 
you have none, industry will supply the 
deficiency.—John Ruskin. 





Seneca, a great Roman writer and phi- 
losopher, once said, ‘‘We complain that 
life is too short, yet we live each day as 
if it were a thousand years. ”’ 





e DRAMATIZATION of, for Prim. 
Hiawatha-—.. Grades us worked out 


in the Oregon Norma! School; fall directions,complete, 
15¢; $1.50 a dozen, postpaid, C. L. MeCARTHY, Rufus, Oregon 





TO ANY WOMAN. Beautiful 42-Pieee Gold 
FREE Decorated Dinner Set for distributing only 3doz. 
Free cakes of Complexion Soap. No money or experience 
needed. L. TYRELL WARD, 222 Institute Place, Chicago 


GENTS WANTED to sell High Grade 
RELIABLE A Pianos < Player Pianos, - 

ake from $150 to $500 per month. Write at_once for 
one plan. Experience not necessary. VOLLMER 





PIANO CO,, 341 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Nin MULTI-COLORS & 
ea Yes andlts FREE ¢ 


Big, 236 page Catalog crowded with r 
the loveliest things to wear, at sensational 

bergain prices. A 
dazzling display 
of new styles. 
Hereisa 


sample 
_ of the splendid val- 


ues, Cut and mail 
coupon below. 


my $4.98 
_ ordu- 



























Stylish, 
servicea- 
bleanda 


Medium 
Rib, Soft, 
Velvety 


Ra Corduroy. 
Tlare model, 
Wide belt, 
4 Set-in 
sleeves, 
] deep cuffs, 
Sateen lin- 
wB ed. Colors: 
Navy 
blue 





ments: Coats, $1.98 
up; Furs, $1.49 up; 
Dresses,$1.98 up; 
Hats, 49c up; 
Waists, 4oc up; 
Shoes, 38c up. Ten thou- 
m= sand phenomenal values. 
\ Rush coupon for 
Free Book, 
We Prepay All 



















Dept. 140 
VanBuren and 
Peoria Streets, 
Chicago 
Please send Multi-Color 
Style Book FREE, Postpaid. 





TEACHERS MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


during spare time writing Insurance, I was 
formerly a teacher—NOW MAKING big money 
writing Insurance. I can hclp you become a 
successful Insurance Salesman. No matter 
where located you can ; et business with my help, Write 
for my ** s.”? 
Sh Ba mE Building, - ~ LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas 


s Invitations Announcements Etc. 

100 in script lettering includ- 

‘4 in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50, 
Write for samples. 


' 100 Visiting Cards, - - - 50c 
N. Ott Engraving “o., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











PERRY I, ALLEN, Insurance Expert, , 
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Lessons in English 
(Continued from page 58) 


was the cat. The song the robin sang 
grew gayer and gayer. The cat crept 
stealthily forward. The robin seemed not 
to see her. The cat gave a great leap. 
The song stopped suddenly. Back to the 

ground dropped the eat. Again the 
| song burst forth. The robin was in 
another tree. His bright eye had seen 
the cat all the time. 

Apply the foregoing lesson to compo- 
sition work of a story-telling nature, 
whether the composition work be oral or 
written. 





SEAT WORK 

Rearrange the following into a more 
interesting story. 

Someone left the pasture gate open. 
A wee little lamb spied the fact. It told 
its mother. The two tripped out to the 
|road. The other sheep hurried after 
| them. <A passing old shepherd dog saw 
them. Heknew they had no right on 
the road. He dashed at them, barking 
| sharply. They stopped in an instant. 

The old dog barked again. The sheep 

| turned. They raced through the gate. 
| They ran pel!-mell to the far end of the 
' pasture. The old shepherd dog stretched 
| himself across the open gate. Thesheep: 
| made no more attempts that day to run 
| away. 
' AUTHOR'S NOTE: The exercises could be 
| improved by the application of other rules of 
| formal grammar, but these have not yet, it is 
| presumed, been presented to the class. 


| Housing Farm Animals 
| (Continued from page 52) 


| this add to the comfort of an animal ? 

| Thus far we have considered the in- 
| side care of animals. Should they be 
| kept in the barn the entire time? (Need 
| exercise.) At what time during the day 
should milch cows be given the freedom 
of the barnyard? (On clear days be- 
tween 10 a. m. and 3 p. m.) Do horses 
need the same amount of exercise? 
How is it provided? (By driving or work- 
ing.) Suppose that the farmer has no 













' FREE 
\BIG FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


fi ONLY 30 BUTTONS 







{ OW is thetime for every school or rocm to have a big flag 
\ J “Old Glory” is an indispensable teature of every Occusivl 
i / requiring special decorations, and the sight of “The stars 
‘ 

fi 


and Stripes” floating in the breeze every day keeps alive the 
patriotic spirit in the children. 

Ask the children to sell them at 10 cents each to their par 
entsior friends. Send us the proceeds and we will iinmediately 
forward this handsome flag prepaid, free of all charges. 

; Our plan leads all others. We give an elaborate premium 
for promptness. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

> » wewillalso send a pretty 

- As Reward for Promptness V6") os aes 

* those forwarding the proceeds from the buttons within fif- 

teen days. 


: PFEIFFER COMPANY, 
805 Greer Ave. - - Covington, Ky. 
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Giant Playground 


Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 
Apparatus rata, try,tn Your Own Home. 


than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 











increases efficiency in one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores 
the school and Statistics Halla, Churches. A child can carry it 


N . 


Makesits light from common gasoline. 
wick, Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


A We want one person in each locality to whom 
Catalog and full particulars on | we can refer new customers. Take advan / 
duiglenaeine> as tage of ourSPECIAL FREE TRIALOFFER. 
«Ate application. | Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 

F IN il Bluffs, Ia. Dept. SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Counc s, 1a. Dept. || eo SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO, | 


show that it will reduce 
Juvenile delinquency. 




















The World War Emphasizes the Value 











work for his horses during the winter 
and does not care to drive them for the 
mere exercise of the horses or his own | 
pleasure, how may exercise be provided ? | 
(Turning them into a yard during the | 
| day.) Should they use the same barn- 
| yard with the cattle? (No, if the cattle 
are not dehorned, and even then it is 
not best.) Will access to a straw stack 
lessen the cost of farm animals? Let | 
| us consult a table which tells us how 
| much feeding value is found in straw. 

| Describe a comfortable, sanitary barn- 
| 


yard. (Located on dry ground, south- 
ern exposure, protected on the north and 
west sides.) How may the home barn- 
| yard be improved? (Stones or gravel in 
| the low places, covered with dirt or 
| Straw. ) 
| EXERCISES 
| 
| 


| 1. Burkett states that to build a barn 
40 by 30 feet the following pieces of 
lumber will be required: 


| 27 pieces 2 in. x 10 in. x 12 ft. 

3 pieces 2 in. x 10 in. x 18 ft. 
6 pieces 2 in. x 10 in. x 6 ft. 
6 pieces 2in. x 8 in. x 28 ft. 
| 46 pieces 2 in. x 8in. x 20 ft. 
| 8 pieces 2 in. x 8 in. x 18 ft. 
6 pieces 2 in. x 8 in. x 16 ft. 
22 pieces 2in. x 8 in. x 12 ft. 

170 pieces 2 in. x 8in. x 10 ft. 

30 pieces 2 in. x 8in. x 8 ft. 


16 pieces 2 in. x 6 in. x 22 ft. 

Siding and facing: 

3,600 square feet of siding. 

186 square feet of facing % x 5 in. 

Lumber is sold by the thousand feet, 
board measure. One foot, board meas- 
ure, is a piece of lumber with an area 
of one square foot on one surfa¢e and a 
thickness of one inch. How many feet, 
board measure, in the above building? 
How much did the lumber cost to con- 
struct this building if it was purchased 
at $385 per thousand feet? How does 
this cost compare with local prices ? 

II. Find the number of shingles re- 
quired by multiplying the area of the 
roof in square feet by 9, if shingles are 
exposed 4 inches. If the roof is a hip, 
add one-twentieth to the result. If the 
shingles are six inches wide and ex- 
posed six inches to the weather, multiply 











the area of the roof in square feet by 





of a Work that can be 











CUMULATIVE. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
DOES NOT GROW OLD! 


A condition like the European War makes the ordinary reference work use- 
less, but emphasizes the practicability and value of WINSTON’S CUMU- L 





LATIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA, which is ED 
Kept Constantly Up to Date y 
Three patents cover the system by which new material can be inserted with- | 
out loosening the pages or affecting the binding or shape of the books and by Q 


which the latest information on all subjects can be added. 


Why Pay $50 to $100 For an Old Fashioned Encyclopedia 
which starts to grow old the day it is printed, when fora fraction of that amount you & 
can get this authoritative pew kind of encyclopedia which does not grow old, but is kept 
constantly up to date? 

Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia is an entirely new work which gives al! the facts / 


/ 


inthe least possible compass without sacrificing clearness or conipleth ss. Made ~ in 
for Americans, it gives special atteution to American subjects. Its editer-in-chief, ,/{¢ | 
Charles Morris, has had larger experience and greater success in editing wo ks of / jatey 
this kind than any other living American. Typographically it is superior to any / — 
other work of the kind at any price. [reat 
Praised by the Highest Authorities li 
Approved by the Boards of Education of Philadelphia, Boston and other cities, — fE 
and recommended by leading business and professional men. 


J. H. Collins, State Supt. of Schools, Spring- 
field, Ill, says: “Students will find this work 
one of the most helpful published.” 40,000 subiects, 2,700 illustrations. 

H. M. Wixson, State Supt. of Public Instruc- Colored plates and maps 
tion, Denver, Colo., says: ‘‘It seems to cover aaiiial eae . pr 
the entire range of human knowledge. Far Cvers the whole range o um" A : 
more valuable to busy people than a yolum- knowledge. 
inous edition would have been.” 


° Jas. 
A Special Offer “"hn:° 
are now being made to put Winston’s Cumu- 
lative Encyclopedia in the hands of people W ho° 
wiillearn its value by use and will recom- 
mend it. 


» Up-to-date Facts FREE 


This book will be sent to those who mail 
the coupon NOW. It gives statistics and im- 
portant information, and is beautifully illus- 
trated with half tone and colored plates. At 
the same time we will explain our special 
offer, which is open fora limitedtime only 


10 vols. 5,600 pages, | 


and will be mailed only ina direct letter. So nore 
actquickiy. Mailthe couponnow. You as- gine et 
sume no obligation. The book is FREE. C ae “or 
Neos bol 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA. es 
Largest American Kook und Bible Publishers S on™ yo" AG 
” sy «a* 
4 PAD col™ ws “gy 
VE AWD ol BOO" oy so 5% 
AS A 3 ov A xe 


kept up to date 
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VIII. A milch cow will drink about 
11 gallons or 90 pints of water per day. 
It takes the energy generated by 1% 
pounds of oats to warm 11 gallons of 
water from 32° to the temperature of the 


14. How many shingles would it take to 
cover the above roof? The length of 
the rafter is six feet. Ascertain the 
local cost per thousand for shingles and 
determine the cost of shingling. 


ELL ME YOUR: EOOT.: TROUBLES§ 
It willease your Mind ; 
i will ease your feet. 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 






| 
| 
| 








ACHFELDT’S Ilf. Ascertain from a local carpenter | cow’s body. How much does it cost 
“Perfection” TOE SPRING & or contractor the number of pounds of | when oats are selling for 45 cents per 
Worn pl rye: n- spikes and nails that will be used in con- | bushel. How can this waste be pre- 
for day use. Sent on approval, structing such a building suitable for ! vented. 









Money re funded if not as repre- 
my sented, 


| general farm use. Estimate the cost. 
IV. To find the number of gallons of 





a ecteneinenen aceite 





How to Draw with Skill and Ease 





October 1915 


is no end to the exercises that may be 
had from these little figures. 

The aim in these exercises is to teach 
these three lines so they can be used not 
only to modify form, but to make them 
useful aids to thought. 

NOTE :—Teachers wishing information addi- 
tional to that given in this series of drawlng 
lessons will find it in a Correspondence Course. 
Addressthe author, D. R. Augsburg, 458 Fuller- 
ton Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
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Use My Improved Arch Supporter * 
for *:Flat Foot’ and broken dc Wn inste Pp, Send outline 
of foot. Full particulars and advice free in a sealed 


envelope. MM. ACHFEL Dt, Foot Specialis 


paint required for two coats, divide the 
number of square feet of surface by 200. 





Dept. H. A, 1328 Broadway, (at 34th St. NEW york | To obtain the number of pounds of pure 
| ground white lead for three coats, divide 
| by 18. Ascertain the cost of painting. 

GIFTS FOR | V. Roughly estimate the total cost of 









| this building. Consult a carpenter on 
the number of days required to construct 
the building and price paid per day. 

VI. Sketch the ground floor of such 
| building, making provisions for a horse 
stable to accommodate four horses, six 
cows, two grain-bins, a store-room, a 


A MAN 


Two practic: al Jitue things 
for a man’s des a ground. 
glass postage stamp moistener 
andenvelope sealer und a brass 
stand to keep the fountain 

\ n in plaee and in view, 
hese will be sent together 





He ) postpaid for $5eto introduce P 
ey we, Pobon Yes ar Book of 1000 feed-room, three rooms 10 by 12 feet to 


be used for sheep, calves and beef ani- 
mals. In working out the above, locate 
first the horse and cow stables.” Use the 
dimensions given in the lesson on hous- 
me a a size of cme stalls. 
as ‘II. Ina handy barn, a man saves 
We Will Pay You $720.64 | 15 minutes per day in doing his work. 
NUE Cent Oe tayet ee eaake orders i | Estimating his time as worth 15 cents 
sour community, 1 Or Woman, 

how much is his time worth in 


6) days’ work 
Experience not requii.d. Spare time may be ed, | per hour, 


International Bible Press, 804 Winston Bldg., Philadel, ‘sia | one year? 


thoughtful little ¢ 
measured by mone v value, 
Book alone pons or ~ in ste amnpe. it is the 
uaique gift t 


POIILSON GIFT SHOPS, W Bank Ble., Pawtucket,R.1. 











(Continued from page 25) 


and suggests fullness and plenty. The 
inward curve expresses the opposite of 
these; it expresses contraction and sug- 
gests meagerness and poverty. ‘this can 
be seen in the two vessels B and C, Fig- 
ure 8, and also in the two figures in 9, 
A and B. 

These three lines can be used in modi- 
fying the features of the face. For ex- 
ample, in Figure 9 the first nose is 
straight, the second is outward curved 
and the last is inward curved, represent- 
ing the Grecian, Roman and Celestial 
noses. The mouth can be modified still 
more effectively by these lines. In Fig- 
ure 10 the arms, legs and hats are modi- 
fied by these lines. Place the head and 
body on the blackboard and let a pupil 
place an outward curved hat on the 
head, and add outward curved arms and 
legs. Let another do the same with in- 
ward curves and straight lines. There 


New Ideas in Teaching Geography 
(Continued from page 54) 


memory. Most of us can recall the dis- 
mal days when we were required to name 
three imports and four exports of any 
given city or country, without the slight- 
est effort to determine why these par- 
ticular commodities were imported, 
rather than others. How many of us, 
too, have not been required to name an 
endless array of cities, and tell what 
each was ‘‘noted for ?’’ Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the ability to name exports, 
or imports, or capitals, or anything else, 
is an accomplishment of .depressingly 
little worth unless the pupil has in addi- 
tion the ability to explain why these 
things are so. The rational element, 
therefore, must receive much more em- 
phasis than it does at present. 

In the third place, we must give more 
attention to the use of objective ma- 
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The Blue Book of Favorite Songs” 
ne 


_ a 


This is a new, revised and enlarged — 
edition of Favorite Songs. Thirty- 
one songs have been added. Book in- 
creased one half in size. It now contains 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. 12or more copiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 





INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SER! 


THE BLUE BOOK 


ere SONGS 








song book at the price. Thousands of 
copies have been supplied to schools 
throughout the country and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 


A Song Book For All Schools 


This book will admirably supplement any other or larger song 
book which your school may be using. At the exceedingly low 
ee at which it is offered you cannot afford to be without it. 
Let there be a copy for every pupil. 


The selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.’’ They 
are the ones most loved in every school and home, and those which 
every school needs. This is shown by the contents given below. 

CONTENTS 


Hail, Columbia Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Happy Greeting to All Old Black Joe 

Hark, the Herald Anvels Sing Old Folks at !fome 

Heart Bowed Down, The Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Holy, Holy, Holy Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Home, Sweet liome Polly-Wolly-Doodle 

Hop, Hop, Hop Quilting Party, The 

How Can I Leave Thee? Robin Adair 

In the Gloaming Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
If You Havea Pleasant Thought Scenes That Are Brightest 
scoUand’s Burning (Round) 











PUBLISHED By 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 











All Together 

America 

Anme Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 7 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
Blue- Eyed Mary 
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Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 

Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 


Christmas Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty King 
Come, With Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 


Blessing 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Musical Alphabet 
My Bonnie 
My Maryland 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Good Morning to You 

aood Night, Ladies 





Dearest Spot, The Lord, Dismiss Us With ‘Thy 


Bull-Dog, The { Think, When I Read 

Cana Littie Child Like Me Jesus Loves Me Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Cateh the Sunshine Jingle, Bells song of a Thousand Years 
Cheer. Boys, Cheer Juanita Stars of the Summer Night 


Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! ‘Tramp! 

To the Friends We Love 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, for the Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


} 
! 
| 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for Schools 


“ZEET ALL THE CHILDREN SING ’’ 


This is without question the finest col- | 
lection and greatest value given in any | 


SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy - each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, =- 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Contains Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘The Blue 

Book of Favorite Songs” and the foilowing in addition: 
Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, 
A Christmas Song, C hristmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, Col- 
lege Days, A Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four 
Part Round) Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling. . Gone are the Days, Graduation Song, Hail to the 
Chief, Halleluiah Chorus, ‘God Bless Our Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, 
Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, I Cannot Sing 
the Old Songs, Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John 
Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller's American Hymn, Largo, Last 
Night tne Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little 
Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of 
the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, 
Milier of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank 
We All, Ours God. Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, 
Praise for Peace, Tne Rainy Day, Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson 
Crusoe Safely Through Ancther Week, Sailing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now 
the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The 
Stars and Siripes, The Sword of Bunker Hili, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try Again, Twinkle, Little Star, 
Wake and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 


PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, or $1.20 per dozen, not postpaid. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS By T. P. Weaver. A new and choice collection of 


Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general schooluse. Every song in the coliection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
er s own school before it was permitted to form a part of this book. The result is that every 
song isusable. Price,iSc, $1.50 per dozen. 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES forms: 


contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. “The words are sensible, 
elevating and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c, 
$1.50 per dozen. 


MERRY MELODIES By S, C. Hanson. This book has steadily grown in popularity every 


year in spite of the many new books that have been published. 6, 
pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 

HAPPY DAYS By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, 

and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 

and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every soug 
has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
My O!'d Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per Doz. 























Your Mother ; 
Get Home; 














STEELE’S 
PRIMARY STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 
SONGS Seventy-two charming songs for little 














soo? ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
ns Gre Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 
eres How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 
Seteees Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 
Sos nee One ; Snow Song; Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said; 








The Way toSchool; ThereWasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you ; 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. > 


By CLARENCE TSE 
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sili terial. Geography, more than dlmost|of the outline map. These may be 

erry any other subject, may be taught through | bought for a trifling cost, but if neces- IMPROVE YOUR HE ALTH 

cova the use of illustrative material. Pesta- | sary they can readily be made with a, 
lozzi is the man who must receive chief | hectograph. Outline maps afford oppor- : : 

; credit for the recognition of this princi- | tunity for endless variety of work by the D° you realize how much your personality depends on 
—- ple, for it was he who said, in review- | pupils. They may be shaded to show your figure and carriage—how much your grace and beauty 
— ing his edacational achievements: ‘‘I | elevations, rainfall, or temperature. of appearance will be enhanced if your form is symmetrical? 

08 feel that the most important thing I | They may be colored to show the areas Many of my pupils write that their general mental as well 
have done is to demonstrate the fact | which produce certain crops. In connec- | as physical condition has been greatly improved since taking 
that all learning is based upon experi- | tion with the often deadly map ques- | my course. 

h ence.’’ And it was he, too, who intro- | tions, they may be used to locate the | What I have done for them I can do for you. It 

shy duced the practice of taking his pupils | cities, mountains, rivers, capes or bays | requires but a short time in the privacy of your 
out on the hills and into the fields, in or- | which are called for. | ae room each day—and the recaits a abso- 

ais der that they might learn at first hand} Concerning the industrial exhibits I lutely guaranteed 5 aiave 

a the definitions of the natural divisions of | have space for but little. More and | , practis. 
oon the earth, and the action of the forces | more of our industrial firms are now put- Perfect Your Figure ed what | 

ine. = nature. But unhappily too many of us | ting out well prepared exhibits designed By properly carrying out my instructions, you ean improve your childirgod 1 

par- prog a the pace aga school- | to show the varicus stages in the prepara- ninavls pn as ‘reduce any part of your figure burdened with was puny and 

ted , ignoring or refusing to recognize | tion of their goods. Most of these,may superfluous flesh or build up any part thatis undeveloped. My sys- deformed, J 

* the opportunities that are all about us. | be had free of charge, and in any case | | temstimulates, reorganizes and regenerates your entire body. [é have overcome 

us, In addition to the field trip, however, | the cost is but trifling. Nothing more use- | | 2¢!Ps transform your food into good, rich, blood. | It strength- all weaknesses by 

2 an ° ; - ° :. ” - A ens your heart, lungs and other organs, conquering all spelt peop ea 

h there is much objective material which | ful has been devised for lending interest weaknesses and disorders and generating vital force. ee natural, 

hat may be utilized by the ingenious teacher | to the geography. My book “The Body Beautiful.” should be read Milsions of. ae 9 

nat- in connection with the lesson. Heat and In conclusion, I want to dwell upon by every woman, and / will send tt to vou free. have seen in me a liv 

4 ts, cold, evaporation, the direction of wind | two other features. In the first place, = Pads Sap the fallacy vr = ne ing demonstration of my 

a currents, air pressure, and many similar | we must give more emphasis to the so- | | it gong Sg hay peel A oniat ney er ort Ananya? 

Aa principles may easily be demonstrated in | cial phase of geography. In place of the’ | woman can be vigor- gf Sednee weak pen ea ag A 

a the classroom. Record may be kept of | old definition of geography as a study of | 0uS: mg and unshapely, tired: lacking vitality or 
Aese the weather, and observations taken of | the earth as the home of man, I like to tee ania in any other respect not at your very 
ent, the temperature from day to day. In| amplify it by calling it a study of the best I can surely be of service to you, 
em- industrial geography an even larger | earth as the home of man in relation to 

; range of material is available. Pictures, | himself. It is this phase, the considera- MY GUARANTEE. With my free book ‘The Body Beau- 

— maps, globes, books, pamphlets, scrap- | tion of the earth as it relates to his _,___tiful,” So ber! peel aerr mag y pig lice were ese o~ mye vol 

oll books, industrial exhibits, specimens, | welfare, as it supplies his needs, and Ld CE 

veeey actual products, souvenirs, and a great|as it involves him in _ intercourse : 
many _— oh gard readily he i nr rn nc ~y his os man, Send 2c stamp for “ The Body Beautiful” and Trial Plan to-day, 
secured and used. these, pictures | which needs increased emphasis in this F 

) and maps are probably the most vaiua- | modern day of social service and social ANNETTE KELLERMAN, Suite 813N, 12 West 31st Street, NEW YORK | 
a be teacher ong be rb 9p on ee = the i all 4 
the lookout for pictures of all kinds, and | study, in geography as in everything 

2 should keep large envelopes or other | else, must give more recognition to the} A $10 Raincoat for $5.70 | A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION COMES 
filing devices for preserving them. When problem element. All rational thinking, Beautiful tan shade, basket weave,mercerized fabric ent | cme WITH THE USE OF 
this is done, it is a comparatively easy | as Dewey points out, is done in terms temeavere Sormance women heavily senberine’ | 
matter to find useful material when it is | of problems. The problem must be for- cemented; no outside stitching, Wearethe larg: | |_OmMA MEDICATED SOAP 
needed. -Maps, however, are even more mulated as often as possible, and solu- ; cching raincouts, Write for entalog including | Contains wonderful ingredients used by eminent physicians 
desirable. Of course the printed ones | tion of the problem must constitute the mackinaws,furs,shoesand household novelties, | for years with reat suecessy now combined in convenient, de- 
are necessary, but in general the home- | study of the lesson. The skilful teacher, Torpedo Brand Mig. Co 4. 30 || uiste the shin, permitting natural, healthy aetion;,ridy the 
made ones are more valuable, even| therefore, is the one who can present —- i ee skin of pimples blackheads, redness, roughness, quickly at 

° "i A ° Mail-Order Distridutors of the trifling eost. Price, 50c per cake, sent postpaid. 
though they are crude and incorrect. In| formal facts in the guise of personal HERMAN UNITED STATES ARMY SHOES RICHARD FINK C9., Dept. 69, 396 Broadway, Ne 

‘6 r SRMAN U} 1 len Dept. 69, y, New York 
the first place, they atford opportunity | problems. ‘‘Tell how coffee is raised,’’ Manson Last jae 
for activity on be part of the pupil, and ~ the ee a goo WOY A few responsible agents wanted. —SiE KS 
in the second, they represent that ex-| doesn’t your father raise coffee ?’’ asks Retail at Wholesale Prices 
pression without which James tells us | the more enlightened one; and the differ- WE AVE PERMANENT remegeorey CREPES in the stores, $1.30; our price 87 cents. 
there can be no impression. ence in response is the measure of the | time to introducing a standard educational proposition | Peon" > ag mga “pe 
I want, also, to emphasize the value | difference in skill and pedagogy. In. towns navi iat fox 736. BUFFALO, 8, Y. | —International Silk Co., \oen 
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TEACHERS 


New Era 
PENCIL 












’} 00 centseach. Every parent or friend will buy at leasi one, especially since J will 
$ . give each pupil a card explaining that when four dozen Faber Pencils are sold the — 
class will receive FREE a New Era Pencil Sharpener. ns 


SHARPENE 
SELF-SHARPENING 


The New Era Self-Sharpen- 
ing Pencil Sharpener is the best, 
handiest and most popular Pencil 
Sharpener ever made. 

It is an ideal help in the class room. 
It not only keeps the pupils’ pencils 
in first class conditionalways ready 

- for writing, drawing and every use 
peo a se pont is eit it saves time, annoyance and dirty fingers. 
t makes the pencil last longer. - 
24 Pencils can be sharpened on this device in the same time it takes to sharpen 
p Can nap with a poop me two-thirds | — ee rd are _pamaves, 
y giving tiiple wear and use to every pencil ¢ ned the New way. 
' blag ns A oe —e 7 ener is — of —_, highly nickel plated. 
s six in igh and built to last for years. Has no intricate parts w 
attention. Never gets dull because it automatically sharpens the cutting blades- 
Points can be made fine, medium or coarse, and will not break while cutting. 





WHY THIS 


“SaJAMAZING OFFER@a2e™ 


U have undertaken to introduce the famous Johann Faber Pencils—the Lafay- 
ette No. 477—into every school and home through the cooperation of school chil- 
dren. To secure the assistance of the Teacher | am prepared to reward them for 
their help in distributing the pencils. 


SEND NO MONEY 


_ want to make it easy for the teachers to help me. Therefore, through a_spe- 
cial arrangement with the manufacturers of the Pencil Sharpeners and the Faber 
Pac, J can, for a limited time, make the following liberal and convenient offer 
to Leachers. 


The Faber Pencils sell for 5 cents each, everywhere. I want the ag and 
their parents to try them just once and learn of their great, superior me ity. The 
easiest way is to haveeach pupil take one or more home and offer them for five 


This is the whole plan in a nutshell. The four dozen Faber Pencils wiil be 
sentto you FREE, all charges prepaid. With them I will send you the announce- 
ment cards for the pupils. Have each pupil sell one or more pencils at the regu- 
lar price of five cents, and assoon as you remit the $2.40 thus collected, the New 
Era Pencil Sharpener, described on the left (value $2.00), will be sent to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, all charges prepaid. 


All this can be accomplished over night, without inconvenience. If a few Pen- 
cils os be lost by the pupils while trying to sell them, | will make good 


SEND THIS COUPON \ 





C. E. SMITH & CO., 450-4th Ave., New York 


Please send me the 4 dozen Johann Faber pencils 
which I will give to my pupils to sell as per your plan. 
When sold I agree to send you $2.40 for which I am to 


receive the guaranteed New Era Penci! Sharpener. 
ne hes open 
Post Office.___________ 

ee 


Ne, Pupils... 
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Value $2.40 
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THE FOUR DOZEN CELEBRATED 


LAFAYETTE NO. 477 PENCILS 


These are the Pencils I’ am introducing throughout American Schools and 
Homes. They have been popular in the commerical world for years. They are 
preferred by business men and those who desire quick, clean, pencil writing, be 
cause of the smoothness with which they glide over the paper. The uniformity « 
the lead, the clearness of the writing, the manner in which the lead holds the 
point without breaking, makes these pencils especially desirable for schoolroom «se. 

hey are hexagon in shape, of the finest cedar wood, and finished with satin 
brass ferrule holding an excellenteraser. The Lafayette No. 477 has always been 
priced at five cents, and actual use and test show that they last three times as long 
as pencils selling for two or three cents. No. 477 is a high-class pencil in 
every way. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY 


Sharpens either round, or hexagonal pencils with equal ease’ and smoothness. . . . ; a Ti loonie cin iy aces ene ae a 
It sells for $2 everywhere. | Thousands in use in offices, schools, colleges, banks M fore mail the Coupon today, whie ihe FREE OFFER trate 
and homes, Guaranteed to be all that a perfect pencil sharpener should A 
TO GET THE SHARPENER QUICKLY 


real help to the busy, careful teacher. E-very classroom shouid have at east ene, 
GET IT FREE 


To get this New Era Self-Sharpening Pencil Sharpener FREE, read 
my liberal offer and use the Coupoa today. 


If you wish to have the Pencil Sharpener at once and desire to save a little 
money, you may remit $2.00 with the Coupon above and the Pencils and Pen- 
cil Sharpener will be sent at once, all charges pepeld When the Pencils have 
been sold you wil! be reimbursed and have a profit of 40 ccuts. 


C. E. SMITH & CO. 


(Teacher’s Dept.) 


450 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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"—— 7 The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 











'5¢ per Copy, 





needs of the schoolroom. 


This is the most extended and 
plete list of this class of books published, and is being improved 
and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
Each book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attrac- 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexvensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 


It contains, in addition 





come 


5¢ per Copy | 








tive paper covers, in assorted colors and designs. They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. Many new titles in this list. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Azsop 
“28 More Fables from Aisop 
*29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery Tales—7ay/or 
288 Primer from Fableland 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People -Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Wlles 
431 Kitty Mittens aud Her Friends 
History 6 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
, Flag, Story of Washington, etc. 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—VMag vise 
*220 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginuers 
SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*33 Stories from Andersen— 
#21 Stories from Grimm— 7u vio? 
26 Little Red Riding Hood ~ Aeites 
*3> Jack and the Beanstaik—Aester 
35 Adveuturesof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
2 Little Workers (Animal Stories 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
yo Wings and Stings—Halifax 
41 Story of Wool—AMayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography .< 
‘43 Story of the Mayflower—IMcCabe 
. 45 Boy hoodof Washington—Aezte) 
"204 Boyhood of l,incolu—Aevtes 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
*152 Child’s 
Stevenson : 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 
%220 Story of the Christ Child 
62 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter Smith 
*269 Your Tittle Cotton 
Play—Smith ’ 
#090 Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Li 
~ Reader—Magurie 


THIRD YEAR 

Fables and Myths - : 
#16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
#17 Greek Myths Alingensmith 
#45 Nature Myths—Veical/ 
“co Reynard the Fox—Sest 

Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
Othe1 


Maguire 


faviol 


4 


and Mew-Mew 


Garden of Verses— 


*268 Four 


Tails at 


e 















ying Beauty aud 
Stories 

m1 Sun Myths—Rertes 

Norse Legends, l—Aerter 


is) 


1-6 Norse Legends. —Aerte? 
> Legends ot the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—McCabe 
Nature and Industry 
19 Buds, Stems and Fruits—AMayne 
*s1 Story of Flax— JJavue 
*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 


Drop— Mayne 
#133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 


the Teacup ; ‘ 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
“Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 


#137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
~“poard—Part Il. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
~ poard—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 


Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washiugton—Aez/es 
*7 Story of Longlellow—McCade 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karl Am fcaws 
(Stith, Standish, Penn Bush 
*s4 Story of Columbus— McCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—J/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
#59 Story of the Boston ‘Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—-.Wc Fee ; 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Sake 





*o5 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)— Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*6g Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia )—M/cCabe 
“70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion,' the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farts 
"164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Her 
New Home, (.Vos. 764,705,160 are 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ bv Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selectious from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
‘rr Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades; 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing— Book 
I—Primary—/azxonu 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and I :dustry 
*75 Story of Coal—Mc Kane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*>> Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
*18r Stories of the Stars—McFee 


Alice and 


*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll. 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Seaa—McFee 
*93 Story of Silk -—Brown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Retter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—&rown . 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—MWcBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—A/cCabe 
o9 Story of Jefferson — McCabe 
100 Story of Brvant—A/cFee 
Iol Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada— A/cCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*1o7 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Rush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—.Smzith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 


Geography ‘ 

*114 Great European Cities—1 (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 

*115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush F 

*246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

*247 The Chinese and Their Country 
—E.M. Paulson 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighion 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘lell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gai- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smth 





i 
There Must Be Some Good Reason Why °y¢r one million copies 





taste for good literature. 





sold during the past year for use as supplementary readers in the schools of this country. 

The Reason will be revealed to you by a careful examination of the complete list of titles 
which appears on this page or better still, by the examination of a few copies of the books them- 
selves, (See our Introduction Offer below.) 

The three hundred titles comprising the Instructor Literature Series are carefully 
graded and provide an abundance of entertaining and instructive reading at a small cost. They 
make the school work more enjoyable and will help the pupil, as nothing else can, to acquire a 


These little books will admirably supplement every branch of school work and their use will 
prove equally beneficial in either city or rural schools. 

Why not make up a trial order at once or at least write us for further information ? 

The character of these books is such that parents will be delighted to have their children read 
them. In fact where school funds are not available, pupils often persuade their parents to contribute 
money for the purchase of a supply of these books. : 








*205 Eyes and 


No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Rezter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*>c A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Printing—AM/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Reztler 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—fazzs 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison )—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
“243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Eurovean History 


a 


Literature 
*g90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 


Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abridged }— 
Kingsley 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*i73 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 


and 
and 





*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—AcFee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma--Bush * 
*287 Life in Colonial Days-=- 77/ling- 
ast 


Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 
*ro! Heroes OF Asgara—Selectionus— 
Keay 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
#234 Poems Worth Kuowiug—Book 
Il--Intermediate—Faxon 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
—Feliges 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
“109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois— 
Patterson 


Golden River 





512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—E£ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Ssznner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri— Perce 
*528 Story of New Jersey—Huichin- 

son 

533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
#536 Story of Penusylvania—March 
542 Story of Utah— Young 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 


*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
ing 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne * - 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne * 

#26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

"8 4 ‘Tule of the White Hilis and 
Uther Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low — (Paul Revere’s Ride, ‘The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 


and 








162 The Pygmies—Hawtorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece--Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 ag oy Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*284 Story of Little Nell —Smth 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 

*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

*14 EKvangeline—Long/fellow ¢ 

*15 Snowbound—Watittier + 

*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told. 
by .‘Tennysou—/Hallock 

*149 Man Without a Country, ‘The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sl-etch Book 


—living 

196 The Gray Champion — Haw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected : 

214 More Selections from . the 


Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales frcm Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Fazron 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


—Part II 

*241 Story of the Miad — Church 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Aineid 4 Church 
(Cond.) 

#251 Story of Language and Ljitera- 
ture—Hetlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Story of “The Talisman’ (Scott) 
— Weekes 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 


*17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson f 

“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 

*19 Cotter's Saturday Night-Burnst 

*23 The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 

*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

*128 Speeches of Lincoin 

129 Julius Cesar -Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 

*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 

Cautol ¢ 

154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 

143 Building ofthe Ship and other 
Poems— Long /ellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay .- 

*150 Bunker Hill Address — Se!ec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Vebster ¢ 

*151 Gold Bug, ‘The—/oe 

153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
‘Poems— Byron + 

155 Rhoecus and Other )?o0ems— 
Lowell ¢ 

156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Z nk 

*158 Washington's Farewr:l] Address 
Sis Othe Pa peTs F 

10g Abram, yoseph RK. 2—Riogra- 
phy anu selected poe ms—Smith 

170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems— Link 

215 Life of Samvel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 

*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 

*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxon 

237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto If 

+ These have biographical sketch 

of author, with introduction or 

explanatory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 


plied also in limp cloth binding at .10c per copy. 


vorty ay {Fax OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogoer som most 
PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY | 14411 & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT POINT 


Introduction Offer: 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that i 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 ceuts will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


stpaid, tar choice of any ten of 
they ure not found satis- 
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October 1915 - 


Help Wont 


Crippled: Child 


You may help that child of your acq 
who = Club ae ~3 seme other ty ae | | 
acquaint yourself with the good results obtained by the 
McLain Seto lic c an of St. Louis—a Arona 
oughly uipped Institution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment rot crippled ‘anda Faralysi, i conditions such as 
lub Infan Hip Disease, = 
Siomente abe  Deformities, Wr leck, Bow Legs, Knock 
Knees, etc., conditions are fou.d 
in children and. a Pedal. 
was brows Kidd, 7year old son of Mrs. John Kidd, 
rought tous when 22 months old. His feet were 
rmanently st: ht as shown in the 
pd without the use of chloroform, ether, 
any gene anaesthetic or plaster casts, 

























Read the mother’s letter: 
“‘With pleasure us wosoumend the 
McLain was 


Sanitari' ly boy 
horn with Club Feet "Win 22 months 
old I took hjm tothis Sanitarium for 
treatment. |_IntwomonthsI returned 
an 2 ae ie im and, ie now walks as 
straight as chi 
MRS. JOHN KIDD, 
Rt “4 2, Walden, N.Y. 

Write Mrs, Kidd-.she will gladly 
tell you her experience. 

Let us advise you free, regardin, 
any crippled, zed or deformed ch id 
or person in whom you may be interested. 
In view of our many years’ experience our 
advice woh oem be Re enone 

k, formities & Paraly- 
sis”, sleo “*Book of References’’, free m 
request to you or any other address. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
874 Aubert Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 











1 to; Mirs. Prices 


Guaranteed Perfect 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Money refunded if not 
Satisfactory 


Applying Rent 
Rented, a Ry ure ha se 


Or Sold 


Send for our Bargain 
ist No. 


Typewriter Emporium @ 


Established 1892 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


INFORMATION 


Furnished From Washington | 
Anything which can be secured from the public | 
records or Congressional Library carefully compiled. | 
| 

| 

| 

! 





Cash or Easy 
Payments. 































Reports on progress of bills; statistics; court records: 
political speeches prepared; college and high school | 
orations and debates furnished. Let us know your 
wants. Booklet of information free. 
COLUMBIAN BEORIA TION BUREAU. 
Washington, D. 


‘B00 Kans § 


$5 per month 





Uaoqealled Handsome, strictly high-grade, 
$300 guaranteed Piano$165,under 
er our limited Introductory Offer— 

30 days’ FREE TRIAL,—terms to suit you. 


Big Piano Big Piano Catalogue absolutely 
Book Free FREE~— illustrating and describ- 

ing many styles of the world- 
famous, sweet, full-toned STARCK Piano, guar- 
anteed 25 years. Money cannot ; 
buy a better Piano. Accept this 
liberal offer—take this beautiful 
Piano in your home 30 days atOUR 
RISK. Write today for BIG FREE 
PIANO BOOK—no obligation on 
your part. 


P. A, Starck Piano Co. 








156 Starck Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinvis 








| Rock Hill, 


‘Primary Plans for one year. 


' books. 
. Novemb 
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Meeting of the National Education 
Association 

The fifty-third annual ccnvention of 
the National Education Association met 
in Oakland, California, August 16 to 28. 
The attendance was not so large as ex- 
pected, when the added attraction of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition just across 
the Bay, as a magnet to draw visitors 
from long distances, is considered. There 
were upwards of 10,000 registered, which 
is not so many as at the San Francisco 
session in 1911. Every State was repre- 
sented, and there were attendants from 
forty-seven foreign countries. 

There was no Jack in the arrangement 
for the Association. Probably no pro- 
gram of the Association ever offered a 
more notable list of speakers. All of 
the one hundred or so departments and 
congresses into which the Association is 
divided or which are afiiliated with it, 
presented their feast of good things. An 
eloquent address of welcome was given 
by State Superintendent Hyatt, and 
David Starr Jordan, president of the 
Association gave an exceedingly strong 
opening address on ‘‘The Teacher and 
War.’’ Indeed War and Peace, with the 
emphasis on the latter, was the keynote 
of many of the addresses. Hon. P. P 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Edueation was, as heretofore, an active 
force in the proceedings of the associa- 
tion, and made a record-breaking num- 
ber of addresses before various depart- 
ments, and always something worth 
while. It would be impossible to give 
even in outline a mention of the ad- 
dresses made by the many educational 
| leaders, and only the full published re- 


ee of the proceedings would do jus- 


| tice to the many valuable ideas on all 


_ the phases of education presented. 


Dr. David B. Johnson, president of 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, 
South Carolina, was elected 
President by a vote of 479 to 184 for 
Miss Grace Strachan, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. 
The contest for this office was evidently 





| 
| 


| Hope Will Do,’’ 


much more vigorous than indicated by | 


the difference in the vote. Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young of Chicago, the only wo- 
man who has served as president of the 
Association, was among those opposed 
to Miss Strachan. The latter after her 


| defeat, resigned from the Association. 
New York City was selected as the 


meeting place for 1916. 
Among thé important acts of the As- 
sociation, was the appointment of a com- 


| mittee of nine who will prepare a plan 


for the complete reorganization of the 
Association. William B. Owen of Chi- 


| cago, president of Cook County Normal 


School, proposed the movement and is 
chairman of the committee. The idea 
is to popularize the Association and 
make it more truly representative of 
the teaching profession. Mr. Owen wants 
to make every local teachers’ organiza- 
tion affiliated with the National Educa- 
tion Association through the State teach- 
ers’ organizations, which at present have 
no connection with the national associa- 
tion. In that manner every teacher who 
belongs to a teachers’ organization of a 
city or county will have some voice in 
the deliberations of the association, 
whether or not he is present at the con- 
vention. 


| 


| for ten children dressed in black cambric 





| 


| of the publishers at 15 cents each. 


Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 


Complexion 


The “T. C. U.” at the National 
Education Association 


It was a happy thought on the part of 
President Folsom of the TEACHERS’ 
CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS when 
he conceived the idea of bringing mem- 
bers of the T. C. U. attending the Na- 
tional Education Association together in 
a social way by serving a luncheon to a 
them during the session of the N. E. A. | LOM 
at Oakland. | Maes 

A large number of members of the | / 
T. C. U. responded to the invitation and 
will long remember this social function, | 
which was all the more enjoyable be- | 
cause of the relief it afforded from the | \T 
ofttimes dull routine of the N. E. A. 








: DE Re Maa ORES meena od 
sSiiaaih it a sinooth, 
tr ansparent radiance like 
Nature’s own charm, use only this — Lhe 


he - 


exercises. President Folsom proved a | powder that clings and beautifies. 
most cordial host and those who were vam’ 
privileged to be present could not help | Ing ams 
being more strongly impressed than ever | v/ 
before with the great and rapidly grow- ELVEOLA , 


ing insurance organization of which Mr. 
Folsom is the executive head. | 
Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Jour- 


SOUVELOINE 


Face Powder 50c At drug stores or 


by mail postpaid 
nal of Education, presided and the promi- Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Seud 
nence of those who responded to toasts | us¢ cin stamps to cover cost of packing and mail 


the impres- ing,and get /ree sample of above and Ingram's 
Rouge in novel purse packets, and also ap 

of Milkweed Cream, Zodeuta ToothPo wder am 

Perfume, 


is such as to at once convey 
sion that the T. C. U. is worthy of 
recognition and patronage of teachers 
every where. 

Able and greatly appreciated addresses 
were given by the following: 


| nee In FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
H Every Fstablished 1885 
} Beauty ‘ar Windscr, Can. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


be cce\ 


Ingvam's Milkweed Cream 





**The American Teacher and the Fi- 
nancial Problem,’’ Supt. Carroll G. | 6 ; pas 
Pearse, of Milwaukee, President Mil Pree cae Goes. 
waukee State Normal School, Editor | ee : ' : 
American School. Price We and ee druggists 
‘“‘Nebraska--A Good Place to Grow £F ose s i 











Corn and Things,’’ Supt. W. L. Stephens, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
‘California Welcomes You,’’ 


H. Chamberlain, Editor Sierra Educa- 





Arthur 


The HOLMES CO. 


sells direct to you by muil, Diamonds, 








| 
tional News, San Francisco, Calif. | Wasenen, Rings, Cord gad Silver sear, 
“The T. C. U.—A Practical Thing,’* | and Leather Goods and Rovelties . 
Pres, J. W. Crabtree, tiver Falls (Wis- | Good Woe, Peet ond Peters 
consin) State Normal School. wowetem, i'ree ge oh ey Arrival 
“Western Schoo! Women,’’ State Supt. | |" “°° “"Money Buck. Any Pro. 
vidence bank will “ president 






Josephine V. Preston, Olympia, Wash. 
‘*What the T. C. U. Has Done and We 
Ernest C. Folsom, Lin- 


vouch for us. 
FREE The Big Holmes Cataloy 
pictures thousands of 


splendid articles tuble 











coln, Nebr., President Teachers Casualty Fa for jhrlatm: as, Wedding and 

Underwriters. BAB) home use—fe solves the aitt 

Pes) problem for every body—Fag 

eo You. le prob mu how to savé 

A time nr money, Cut ont 

Halloween Material ae ad and send tstovs with 

= rn a : Soe, Your name ane rdidress 
For the benefit of new subscribers the ay Noull uct the Big Cutwlou 

Editors wish to call attention to Hallow- i Btrniner encte ba gk naileboy 





een features which have been published in 
the magazine in 1913 and 14. Especially 
usable is ‘‘The Witch’s Fortunes’? in 
October Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, 1914. This exercise “includes 
twenty ‘‘fortunes’”’ in rhyme, which have | 
been a popular feature of many a Hallow- 
een party. The magazine contains other 
good material for Halloween. Primary 
Plans, October, 1913, contained two exer- 
cises that have been much used. One is | 
“Ten Little Black Witches,”’ an exercise 
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WASHBURN Banjos, Man- 
dolins§ and 

# Guitars, at Club Prices. Have 
{f been the leaders for fifty years. 
Booklet and full information 
free regarding the Leland 7- 
Part Mando Orchestra, now in 
vogue for smali organizations. 
A Glee Club is practically a 

s necessity to every live school. 
Can be made self-supporting. 
It greatly increases the interest of all pupils. 


gowns and each riding astride of a broom. 

The other is entitled ‘‘Five Jack 0’ Lan- 
terns’’ and is a rhyme for five boys wear- 
ing cardboard faces. Normal Instructor, 

1913, contained two Halloween plays, one 
by Willis N. Bugbee, for five boys and | 
three girls ; another by Lula E. I. White, 
for four boys and four girls. There are 
alimited number on hand of the maga- 
zines mentioned and they may be obtained 





Three Hundred Books at 5e Each 


Titles are given in list of the Instructor Literature Series. 
either selected or prepared for school use. 


Supplementary Reading for all Grades. 
stantly growing in favor. Every 


school of the rural district. 
pupil’s interest and advancement. 
cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


school 
equally useful in the well equipped graded school of the city or the one-room 
They enrich the course of study and add to the 
200 of the 300 titles are also supplied in limp 
See the full classified and graded list on page 86. 


Washburns are sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


CHICAG) 


v0 1b 
z2\uorz,. 


write today. 
leading music 


LYON & HEALY c. scams sr. 


rH Al ON AP- 


PROVAL Age 


Make yourselection from this 
list or from our Hair Book. We 
will send goods prepaid on ap- 
proval—no Pay unless satisfied. 
These switches are of splendid 
quality, permaueutly wavy 


Fully 
Three 
Hundred 
All of these books are 
They furnish the finest assortment of 
Tried in thousands of schools and con- 
needs books of this sort. They are 












Every Day Plans in Limp Cloth 2's: |e, 


with corresponding months of the previous year. 
See description on page 6 of this journal. 
15th if desired, as offered on page 2 of this magazine. 








_tofore put out in paper binding is now being supplied in Limp Cloth Covers. This | "i" i‘ s"" baa vate 

change greatly increases the cost and, of ‘course, their durability and value, yet the | | *ijhj30"" order, Kare, peoniier 

| price remains the same,—$1.00 or $1.90 in combination with Normal Instructor- | for our new Hair Book todays 
Thousands of teachers are using this set of books FRE 

and yet the sale has been more than doubled during recent months as compared PARIS — ee” we ee 


humap hair. 


This excellent |} 20 in, .. $1.45 | 24 in. . $3.45 
2.45 | 28in.. 4,95 






(3 vol.) here- 





Transformation 00 up 


p and Men’ s%15 to 350 














Every teacher should have these | 
You can order now and pay | 199 Envelopes Your name & uddress 36¢ postpaid 


ee on the corner 


. BRENEILSA, 





Samples free, Wheeler, ladiuas 
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TEACHERS 


Send us the names and addresses of 
10 or more heads of families who have 
children in your school who need a 
good, clean, pure remedy like 


Kondon’s 
Original par Genuine 


Gatarrhal Jelly 


We will send you absolutely free, 
a perfect time indicator of the globe. 
You can tell what time it is at any 
piace in the world from a given 
point. Will also send you sample of 
KONDON’S and useful souvenir. 


KONDON MFG. CO. 
Minneapolis, - Minn. 














Nadine 


Face Powder 


(4n Green Boxes Only) 








igs J Keeps The Complexion 

rd / Beautiful 
\ * ey Soft and velvety. Money 
Nii back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 

less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations, 
A million delighted users prove its value, 
Popular tints, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. I. 
National Toilet Company, Paris,Tenn., U.S.A. 


\ 

















How to 
Dry Clean 
Fine Waists 
and Laces 


Wash the article in a mixture of Putnam 
Dry-Cleanerand gasoline. Rinsein mecoting 
to which handful of flour has been added i 
article is white; rinse again in clear anbg 
line and when dry, dust out flour. 

Clean your gloves, fura, silks, dress goods, woolens, 
curtains, etc., witl Putnam Dry-Cleaner. The easy, 
simple, inexpensive qnd eifective way. It won’t harm 
the most delicate fabri 

Your Druggist sells aay Dry-Cleaner---25c and 50c 
bottles. If he can’ teupply you, write us---we will send 
bottle, postpaid, for 25c 


Don't accept substitutes—demand the genuine, 
FR E E* booklet---*‘The Secret of Dry Cleaning’’ 
-also blotters, calendar or fan. 


Monroe Drug Co. Dept. P, Quincy, Ill. 























ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 


of buying sound dividend 
paying securities are— 


(1) On the average, a year completes 

the purchase ; 

(2) All dividends from date of first pay- 

ment are credited to purchaser ; 

(3) The buyer can sell his holdings at 

any time or pay the total amount due 

at any time and receive his securities. 
Write for Booklet No. 40 


Harris: WintHROP & CO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery, 15 Wall Street, 
Chicago, New York. 























det a Fine Watch 


ON MY CLUB PLA Send No Money 


1 Will Trust You 


Toshow mv Faithinthis Grand Watch, to prove 
I arm giving the greatest watch valuein the country, 
I'llsend you an Extra Fine $25 Elgin with 15 Ruby 
Jewels— Ladies or Gents size, a Genuine World Stand- 
ard Masterpiece, Guaranteed Accurate & Durable, 
for Free Inspection at the Factory Price on Terms 
so easy you never miss the money. Finest 14 K. 
Goldtilled Case, guaranteed 25 years. Examine care- 
fully, Thense nd me $3 and $3 a month for 5 months, 
Write now forthe hz andsomest high-grade watch you 
ever saw for the money. 


SUTTON, The Watch Man, Dept. 17, Louisville, Ky. 





LADIES | MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; no can- 
vassing required. Se nal stamped-addressed 
urticulars, haveka Co.,Dept. 22 Kulamazoo,Mich, 


envelupeses’ 





| 





| 


| was being served the mayor leaned over | norant. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


HARD TO BEAT HOMEOPATHIC 


**This,’’ said the man of the house, as; ‘‘My wife has that awful disease, 
he mournfully surveyed three carpets | kleptomania.’’ 
and ten rugs hanging on theclothes-line, | ‘‘Is she trying to cure it?”’ 
‘‘this is a combination hard to beat.’’ “Well, she is taking something all the 


HARD ON THE SPEAKER while.’ 
Joseph Chamberlain was the guest of SHOES LEAK IN 
| honor at a dinner in an important city. When the Hansons took Nora as maid 
The mayor presided, and when coffee} of all work, they knew that she wus ig- 
It was a great surprise to find 
Chamberlain, saying, | that occasionally Nora knew enough to 
| “*Shall we let the people enjoy them- put her instructors in the wrong 
selves a little longer, or had we better | ‘‘Nora,’’ said Mre Hanson one day, 
| have your sreech now 7?’ H ae must Roa a ner hs new shoes. 
: fe ose you have on lea and wet your 
¥ KIND NEIGHBORS ‘ ,,| feet.” ‘‘Well, ’m, they don’t leak,’’ 
aut have come to tune your piano.’’! said pretty Nora, looking down at the 
Who sent you,”’ she inquired? ‘‘I! offending shoes, ‘‘but they do let in, I’m 
come from the establishment of Biff &| thinking.’ 
Bangs.’’ ‘‘I didn’t request them to send 
anybody.’’ ‘‘I think, mum,’’ said the TEACHER WAS UNFAIR 
man with some hesitation, ‘‘that your; It was little Howard’s first term in 
neighbors clubbed in for the job. ”’ school--in fact, it was almost his first 
: month as a pupil—and one day he re- 
DIDN T KNOW WHO OWNED THE HAT turned home wearing a discouraged ex- 
A noted college president, attending a| pression. His mother noticed the sad 
banquet in Boston, was surprised to see| look of the lad and asked: ‘‘Why, what 
that the colored man who took the hats/ is the trouble, Howard, you look so wor- 
at the door gave no checks in return. |ried?’’ ‘‘I ain’t going to school no 
‘*He has a most wonderful memory,’’ a/more,’’ replied the boy, starting away 
fellow diner explained. ‘‘He’s been do-|from the mother. ‘‘Why, dear, what 
ing that for years and prides himself|is the matter?’’ asked the mother. 
upon never making a mistake.’’ As the|‘* ’Cause,’’ explained the boy, ‘* ’tain’t 
college president was leaving the darkey | no use, mother. I can’t learn to spell. 
passed him his hat. “How do you know| One day I learn how to spell the words, 
that this one is mine?’’ ‘‘I don’t know | and then the next day the teacher gives 
it, suh,’’ admitted the darkey. ‘‘Then/ us all new words. She just keeps chang- 
w hy do you give it to me?’”’ ‘‘ ’Cause | i ing them every day, and that ain’t no 
yo’ gave it to me, suh.’’ | way to do.’ 


Order Now---Pay November 15th 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school 
year and who will need the benefits to be derived from these books and publications 
from the beginning of school but prefer to pay for them later, we will cheerfully 
fill orders for such of the following as may be desired, payment to be made by 
November 15th in accordance with our offer on page two of this journal, which 
please read before ordering. 

Make up your order from this list and in ordering state whether you are en- 
gaged to teach. 


| and touched Mr. 











Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ome year............. cc cece cece eee eee ence eee e eee eeteeeeennee $1.25 
ne DEENA EEL TELE ay ee See OPE ee etry. PORTE EES PEEL Peet her rie 1.00 
MESO’ S DOUG DOK, POOTIINE ins E Sock ns ccc c se cccnccesacccccacccctstcscccgouswes sees 1.00 
*Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid..............ccccccccccccccccecc senses secs seeececenseseneees 1.00 
*The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol., cloth, postpaid................... cc cece eeeee cece ce cneneneee 1.00 
Morena savuprameaiiaterraad Plans with PURO oss n shinies sccassccses S08 bssssaae vcetewteear 1.90 
‘* with any one of the $1.00 books listed above.............. 190 

as * aks ** any two of the $1.00 books................. 0... eee en 2.50 

as id oe 2s ‘* all three of the $1.00 books........................085 3.10 
evens Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder and any one of the $1.00 books............ 2.50 
aia a *¢ ~=—s with Pathfinder and any two of the $1.00 books .......... 3.10 

wi sig id ee with Pathfinder aud all three of the $1.00 books ......... 3.70 
*PrRCRIRE BeleCRimIes, OCR II a aos. 8 6s 55.85 500 d0hb 0:0 ou cccwnpecbce ynbndo05e500 Jens ecesccceetseed Sos .65 
PSM WR, IG ooo as. 5 5 585s bb REE Soa neh Beebe 550050 bd bdendbEb SS Ons c5 05% soee cea wees ae -65 
Normal instructor-Primary Plans, with Practical Selections or School Year.................. 1.60 
aS Be ‘* with both Practical Selections and School Year........... 1.95 


with Pathfinder and School Year or Practical Selections 2.20 
with Pathfinder, School Year and Practical Selections.... 2.60 


se “ec sé sé 


sé “ss “cs se 


Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books...... 5 5b NS6 pd 50S adN KSEE SSEDISMAAEADS S540 S0cr obese OSsE 1.60 
a ae SB OF oe Oe ete Rivdens ch¥an sk dcka boob ausboundosebtRatkeavevecdsecu 2.20 
at ee) aa ag OTT RS Oey VTE PEC EOP ET Pree 2.80 
** School Year or Practical Selections.............cccccceeee sees cee eee cence scstesteees 1.35 
$e “s ws ‘* and ss REEE Cb GhaGhEUAAARS EAST SOAR SE ssh wh snediess oes ies eane 1.70 
Disney DE Sine Be. i 6 eininies 8h Wamh s Soke sense. vsibkntnnnd con nengnpenrssAsK bs chi og” sovcaun egaee 1,60 
PAR S PEGI BED BOG 6 ois 0.0 6 eas dc nnn vin nin od 0:0 0.000500000000s00n0dsececessnw ebkhoasasseusbnaee 2.20 


*These books are fully described on page 8 of this journal. 


An Ideal Outfit at a Special Rate 


Every teacher should have the best procurable helps for her work. We suggest the following as 
an ideal outfit, especially for rural teachers, and for a limited time will sup Pply the three books and 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS atthe exceediugly low rate of $2.70. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year = $1.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid - - $1.00 
Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) - - + $1.00\ann gor $2.70 
Practical Selections or School Year : __ 6 


(State yourchoice) (2 mm 


Total Value $3.90 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


October 1915 


Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty .Cent Series 








HE volumes in 

this Series are 
carefully edited by 
capable teachers of 
English. Some have 
Biographical Intro- 
duction, Notes and 
Outlines for Siudy, 
as noted. They are 
thoroughly adapted 
for class use and 





study as needed in various grades. The 
price is given after each book. 
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434 So. Wabash Ave., 


7 The Children’s Poet. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, oral and written 
exercises and noteS........2eee-eeee 10c 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfel 
low. Introduction, notes ............ 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Bio- 
graphical sketch, on notes, 
questions and outlines........ bwin oieeie 0c 
Enoch Arden. Toute, Biographical 


sketch, introduction, notes, outlines we 


questions ..ceseccvsseces errr r eer Ic 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines .............6. 10c 
Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, 
with notes and outlines........5...... 10c 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems 
with introduction, notes and. outlines 
POY BIO Y 4.4 80 0.0 staiaiee sue sie s 6 asise a0 10c 
Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold.. Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines .........0eeeeeeee 


A study of Long- 
fellow’s poetry for children of the pri- 
mary grades, with explanations, language 
exercises, outlines, written and _ oral 
work, with selected poems. By Lillie 


Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 
WPNID» hc. d:59 ab a> She adda ote ee RAEN Se ees 10c 
A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens 
Complete with notes ..............4- 10c 


Cricket on the Hearth. Chas. Dickens. 
Complete with notes ................ 10c 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A 

book of old tales retold for young people .10c 


Some Water Birds. Inez N. McFee. De- 


scription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
OOS 5 6 .8'o's o side a Fiabe ses 6h wS0 Soe 10c 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary ..............- 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il 


Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray 

Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph- 
ical sketch and _ introduction. Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary 
Idylis of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comments 


and pronouncing vocabulary .........15¢ 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 


study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it the most 
complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohio. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, ‘Supervising Edi- 
tor, 238 pages. Paper £éeGh bb NEMS 20c 
Same, in cloth binding ............-- 30c 
Lady ofthe Lake. Scott. With biograph- 
ical sketch, introduction, numerous notes 
and pronouncing vocabulary Seewsreoreverces 15c¢ 
PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 
A. Owen Publishing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
AND 
Hall & McCreary, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Order From Most Convenient Point 
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MPLETE STENCIL \ OUT FIT BARGAIN 
Extra large dtencil Outfit for all h decorat 


on oll board, 


6 tubes best oll colors, "2: beusl 


tions, chart ‘of colors, catalog. FREE with outfit:- -Han .some stencil ed Crash 
mag ‘Top. | Stencils 4 be used many times. No drawing or tracing neces- 





repaid for special price, $1.00, French Art Stencil Co., 
book. 





Cash Paid to Agents 


There is hardly a community in which several orders cannot be 
secured for this journal alone or in some of the above combinations or 
in combination with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 


(See offer on pages four and five.) Liberal ‘cash commission paid. 


Write for terms. Teachers everywhere recognize the superiority of 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and readily subscribe. 








Desk A, 12 12th st, "New York. Send for our free new Fancy Work 








$25 


in 


L. WARD co. 


for reliable Man or Woman; distribute 2000 
“— ~~: oa Powder with Soaps, ete, 
or experience nee! 


your town. mon 
222 Institute, Chic ago 





Five bright capable ladies to travel, 


Teachers teen and sell dealers ; $25 to 


r week ; railroad fare paid. 


GOODRICH DRUG "CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 





__Pair Silk Hose Free. State size and 


AGE “color. Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits. Agents wanted. Write today. TRIPLE- 


Dept, 5, 720 Chestnut St. , PHILADELPHIL:, Pa, 
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Classroom quiet is in your hands 


—and in the pupils’ heels 


CATS PAw 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


50e Attached All Dealers 


HEY abate the noise nuisance. They banish disorderly foot scuffling. 


The morale and deportment of your entire class is agreeably improved 
when you and they walk quietly on Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. 


They are the ideal heels for play as well as classroom. The Foster Friction 
Plug prevents slipping when pavements are wet and the playground muddy. 


This plug is placed right where the wear comes; prevents unhealthful 
‘‘run down” heels. 


Wise parents appreciate this extra-wear feature of Cat’s Paw Heels. 
They like them, too, because there are no holes in them to track mud and dirt 
into the house. 


Best of all, the children like them. The boys like the idea of walking with a 
silent, sure Indian tread. One and all, it interests them to know how Cat’s 
Paw Heels impart to their hard-heeled, clattering little shoes the soft re- 


siliency and springy quiet Nature put in the cat’s paw. 


Tell them the story. Suggest they ask Mother or Father to have their 
shoes made slip-proof, durable and noiseless with Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels. 


The nameis easy to remember— 
the heels easy to find. 


Black or tan—50c attached—at 
all dealers. 


Foster Rubber Co., 


SH 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 4.44 , 
| BOR ycusHi0N HEEL 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster gSTER RUBBE R b On 


Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping i oR 
& i 
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The Nation’s Health Tomorrow 
—and the Children’s Teeth Today 


Educators all over the country are realizing the important 
truth of ‘Good Teeth—Good Health.” Practicing and 
teaching the care of the teeth is a public duty—with imme- 
diate and future rewards. 


You know the advantages of keeping your own teeth sound 
and attractive. You will benefit, too, from having pupils 
with clean, wholesome mouths kept so by daily care. Bet- 
ter attendance, better discipline and therefore faster progress 
are to be expected from such children. Dr. W. A. White, 
Lecturer on Oral Hygiene for the New York State De- 
partment of Health, in his article in the ‘‘Dental Cosmos” 
makes this enlightening statement:—“‘It has been learned 
that the absence from school due to abnormal conditions of 
the mouth and teeth averages about 47 per cent.” 


The unique help that Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
offers you is two-fold. 





Ist: For personal use—Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice 
that cleans the teeth thoroughly to their natural 
whiteness, as a mere liquid can never do. 
2nd: For. educational use—the delicious flavor of 
Ribbon Dental Cream appeals to the normal taste. 
It encourages the habit of twice-a-day tooth brushing, 
something a ‘“‘druggy”’ tasting dentifrice must always 
fail to do. Besides the free trial tubes, we will 
gladly send to a teacher once during each school 
year, booklets and other practical classroom helps. 
(If there are other teachers in your school who desire this educa- 
. jonal matenial, the Principal can indicate on the coupon below the 
total number in the classes, and shipment will then be made in his 
name, thereby saving duplication of transportation charges.) 


Give your pupils—and_yourself—the help of Ribbon Dental Cream 
for Good Teeth—Good Health. . 





oN ai: Colgate & Co., Dept.7. 199 Fulton St., New York 
Iam a teacher in School, District 


having in my direct charge (number) scholars. Will you 
please send me free of charge, for school work only, trial tubes and cards for all my scholars. 
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